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PREFACE. 


. For researches into the state of medicine among the 
Ancient Hindus, we have several sources of information to 
scrutinise. The remarks of Dr. Payne regarding the sources of 
information of Anglo-Saxon Medicine may apply here with 
* still greater forced 

First is the evidence of contemporary literature about the 
craft of physicians and surgeons/since we are sure that there 
has always been a class of medicine men of one kind or another. 
Thus we find in the Egveda, the use of artificial limb as a 
substitute for a limb accidentaly lost 2 . From the Mahabharata, 

1 Payne’s English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, P. 7. 
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we learn that when Pariksit, the king of the Kurus, became 
certain of his approaching death by srxake-bite, due to a 
curse uttered by a sage, he tried to protect himself 
by the constant attendance of a number of physicians, 
who were well supplied with antidotes . 1 Again it is stated 
that when the great warrior Bhlsma was wounded in war, 
the skillful army surgeons came to him with the necessary 
medical and surgical appliances to treat his wounds . 2 From 
the Mohavagga, we learn that Jivalta, the personal physician 
of Buddha, practised cranial surgery with success . 3 In 
the Malavikagnimitra, we find the use of charms—a signet 

htck - qururure i 

Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Ch. 42. 
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Mahabharata, Bhlsma Parva, Ch. 121, 
Vs. 5745—5750. (A.S.B. Ed.) 



8 Mohavagga, VIII. 1.18. 
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ring as a healing talisman for the cure of snake-bite ; 1 
and also we find there a reference to a class of physicians 
who specialised themselves in Toxicology (Visa-Vaidya ), 2 and 
were held in high esteem for their professional skill by the 
public . 3 From the Bhojaprabandha, the administration of some 
kind of anaesthetic by inhalation before surgical operations 
can be ascertained. Similarly from the books of Law, we 
know the relations of the profession to society in general. 


* In the Manusamhita, we have unmistakable testimony of the 
decline of Hindu surgery as the author prohibits the eating of 
cooked rice from the hands of a surgeon . 4 

1 vz' ftrfart 


M&lavi kilgnimitra, Ch. I, 
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Secondly, monuments or inscriptions scattered about 
the country have to be searched, as references found therein to 
the science of medicine, are more trustworthy than documents 
which may have been more or less tampered with by interpola¬ 
tions of subsequent writers. Thus we learn from 
the Edicts of A§oka, that hospitals were established by him 
in different parts of his kingdom, not only for the treatment 
of suffering humanity but also for the brute creation * 1 . 

Thirdly, personages and scenes in connection with medical 
practice, and figures of herbs may have been represented in works* 
of art which must be thoroughly examined. But unfortunately 
we do not possess any such work of art and so we can learn 
nothing to our purpose from this source. In the interpretation 
of the subject of the Friezes of the Rani Naur and Ganesha’s 
Gave, Dr. R. L. Mitra says,—“The shampooing in the Ganesa 
Cave may be for a parent, but the close seat with the right 
hand round the neck of the male personage in the other, 
would be highly unbecoming in an unmarried female. = But 
if the stooping figure be taken to be that of a wounded man, a 
wounded priest for instance, the lady may be a maiden nursing 
him without any offence to propriety. It is true that the 
appearance of the figure on the mattress does not indicate 
suffering from a wound, but in the Rani Naur frieze, the 
stooping head affords some indication of it .” 2 

Manusamhita, Ch. IV, 220. 

1 Kook Inscriptions, Edict II. 

? Jhe Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p, 11. 
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Fourthly, the various kinds of surgical instruments preserved 
in museums are to be examined and the reports of finds of sur¬ 
gical appliances in various localities are to be studied. We know 
what a flood of light has been thrown on ancient Greek 
surgery by the steady progress of archaeological discovery 
and finds of instruments at Pompeii, Herculaneum and else¬ 
where, and by the study of the specimens preserved in the 
Naples museum, the Athens museum and other museums of 
• Europe. But as far as I have been able to trace, our 
museums contain no finds supplying us with any information 
on the subject. 

Fifthly, the literature of medicine itself should be 
thoroughly inquired into and excerpts elucidative of our 
subject should be compared with one another. “The 
detailed descriptions of the very numerous Hindu instruments 
not being very minute or precise, Professor Wilson says, 
we can only conjecture what they may have been, from a 
consideration of the purport of their names, and the objects 
to which they were applied, in connection with the imperfect 
description given .” 1 We are fortunate, however, in possessing 
a copious medical literature of great merit from very early 
times. We shall describe the important books in the introductory 
chapter, with short notices of their authors. 

Sixthly, the comparative study of the science at the same 
period in other countries also furnishes us with valuable materials 
as regards the state of medicine in a country. It is well known 

that Sanskrit works are often written in a very terse language 

______ ' * 

3 Royle's Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, foot-note, p. 59-60. 
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and it might be said with greater truth about the works of 
early Sanskrit authors, the comment of a learned critic about 
the style of Thucydides, the famous historian,—“the most obvious 
and characteristic of his peculiarities is an endeavour to express 
as much matter as possible in as few words as possible, to 
combine many thoughts into one, and always to leave the reader 
to supply something of his own. Hence his conciseness often 
becomes obscure.” I could not form any idea as to the 
shape of some of the surgical instruments from the descriptions 
given in the text books, and the commentators are often silent 
on those passages. But when I read the accounts of similar 
instruments in Greek and Roman literature, my difficul¬ 
ties at once cleared up. We know with what brilliant results 
comparative mythology and comparative philology have 
been studied of late years, and I am sure that a comparative 
study of medical science by scholars will lead to interest¬ 
ing discoveries. So I have added descriptions of the instru¬ 
ments according to the Greeks, Romans and Arabs at the end 
of the descriptions given in Sanskrit books : the former serving 
as commentaries on the latter. 

Seventhly, in the accounts of historians, travellers and 
pligrims from foreign countries, may be found notices of 
medical science, ; as they saw it practised during their sojourn 
in a country, and such impressions, if properly collated, may 
bear impartial testimony to the progress of the science at the 
time. Again, we must enquire if the original treatises of 
medicine can be proved to have been translated into different 
languages and whether the remedial agents of a country can 

o 

be traced in the Pharmacopoeias of different nations. Thus we 
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learn from the accounts of Houen Tsartg and Fa Hian that 
charitable institutions such as hospitals, dispensaries and 
Punyasalas (Houses of Charity) were quite common in ancient 
India. 1 Arrian informs us in his Indica that the study of 
medicine among the Brahmans was in great favour. 2 We. 
know that the standard works on medicine were translated in 
S Arabic in the 8th Century B. C., 3 and that various medicinal 
herbs of Indian origin found their way into the Greek Materia 
.Medica. 4 

Eighthly, we must enquire whether the medical 
practice of ancient times is still resorted to by the 
physicians of the present days. The Hindu system of 
medicine is still being practised all over India, more or less 
in its original form, and so can still be studied at first hand. 
But for our present purpose, we derive little or no help from the 
Vaids of the present generation. They know practically 
nothing aboht anatomy and surgery which began to decline 
during the Buddhist era, and finally all vestiges of the science 
became lost during the Mahomedan rule. I have spared no 
pains to exhaust these sources of information so far as surgical 
instruments are concerned. Whether or not I have been 
fortunate enough to give just the necessary details of instru¬ 
ments from the best accessible authorities without at the same 
time loading my pages with superfious matter, must be left to 
the judgment of my readers to determine. 


214 ; Vol. II., p . ias and 303. 
2 Arrian’s Indica c. 27. 


* ® Buddhiat Reco,xls of th(J Western World, Vol. I., P. 165, 198 and 
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Alberum’s India, Sachan’s Preface, p. XXX—XXXI. 
Royle’s Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 77-113. 
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regard to surgical treatment, actual cautery is said to be 
•superior to caustics, in as much as diseases treated with the 
actual cautery do not reappear, and because it can cure 
diseases which are incurable by medicines, instruments and 
caustics.” 1 Thus we see that the Hindus were partial to 
external applications as a cure of surgical diseases, and 
gradually they neglected the surgical operations—one of 
the most important means of acquiring knowledge in 
Morbid Anatomy and of testing the correctness of diagonosis r 
in the absence of the post mortem examinations of the 
cadavers. Thus not only surgery but medicine also suffered 
materially. 

4. The Hindus always cherish a high regard for the writ¬ 
ings of their sages, and the earliest works on medicine became 
the standard works and were held sacred. Any violation of 
their opinions was considered a sacrilege ; and all knowledge 
thus soon became stereotyped. In later times, none dared to 
question the validity of the statements contained therein, and 
, * though about three thousand years have elapsed^ and though 

the votaries of the science are still honoured and wellpaid, the 
science instead of improving has markedly deteriorated. In 
fact, only two authors—Caraka and SuSruta—are original; the 
later authorities—and there is a vast number of them—were 
merely their servile copyists who only differed from them when 
they indulged in some grave errors. We have a parallel 
in the history of medical science in Europe, where Galen 

1 fstiUTg vfai«ii e jj/mpris h v 




Susruta, Suthrasthanam, Ch. XII. 
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held his sway over the profession for about two thousand 
years. 

5. One of the potent causes of progressive decadence in 
the knowledge and practice of surgery amongst the Hindus is 
the rapid spread of Buddhism in India. Though Buddha 
sanctioned the use of the lancet in some cases, in cases of a 
doubtful nature he prohibited the use of instruments in the 
treatment of even surgical diseases. For example, he allowed 
the surgical treatment of boils by knife, 1 but he prohibited not 
only the use of the lancet for treatment of fistula-in-ano but 
the use of clysters also. 2 As it would be interesting to know 
the reasons of this prohibition, I quote the story in full from 
the Mohavagga ( Sacred Books of the East) : 3 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at S&vatthi 
as long as he thought fit, he went forth on his journey to 
R%agaha ; and wandering straight on he arrived at R&gagaha; 
and there at R%agaha he stayed at the Veluvana in the 
Kalandaka-niv&pa. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was suffering from 
fistula. And the physician (named) Akasa-gotta lanced it. 
And the Blessed One when he was going round through the 
sleeping-places came to the place Where that Bhikkhu dwelt, 

2. Ak&sa-gotta, the physician, saw the Blessed One coming 
from afar; and when he saw him he said to the Blessed One : ‘ Let 
the venerable Gotama come and look at this Bhikkhu’s orifice ; 


1 Mohavagga, VI. 14. 4 & 5, 
a Ibid, VI. 22. 3. 

5 Ibid, VI. 22. 
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it is like the mouth of an iguana!’ And the Blessed One 
thinking, ‘ This foolish fellow is making fun of me,’ kept, 
silence * and turned away. And in that connection, and on 
account of that, he called a meeting of the Bhikkhu-saragha, and 
asked the Bhikkhus: ‘ Is there, O Bhikkhus, in that Vihara a 
Bhikkhu who is sick ? ’ 

‘ There is, Lord.’ 

‘ What is the matter, O Bhikkhus, with that Bhikkhu ? ’ 

‘ That venerable one, Lord, has a fistula, and Akasa-gotta 
the physician, has been lancing it.’ 

3. The Blessed Buddha rebuked (that Bhikkhu), saying, 
‘This is improper, O Bhikkhus, for that foolish one, un¬ 
becoming, indecent, unworthy of Samaras, not allowable and 
ought not to be done. How can this foolish fellow, 0 Bhikkhus, 
allow a surgical operation to be performed in that part of his 
body ? The skin there, O Bhikkhus, is tender, the woupd is 
difficult to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. This will not 
redound, 0 Bhikkhus, to the conversion of the unconverted.’ 

And having rebuked him, the Blessed Oiie, after delivering 
a religious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus: ‘You are not, O 
Bhikkhus, to allow a surgical operation to be performed upon 
you in that part of your bodies. Whosoever allows that, is 
guilty of thullaMaya offence.” 

4. Now at that time K/tabbaggiya Bhikkhus, since a 
surgical opperation had been forbidden by the Blessed One, 
used a clyster. 

* « 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 



‘Is it true, as they say, O Bhikkhus, that the K/tabbaggiya 


Bhikkhus use a clyster V 

‘ It is true, my Lord.’ 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a religious dis¬ 
course, said to the Bhikkhus: ‘No surgical opperation is to 
be performed within a distance of two inches round the anus, 
and a clyster is not to be used. Whoever does so, is guilty of a 
,thu II a/t/:aya offence.’ 

And thus we find that Jlvaka, the famous surgeon, is said to 
have cured a case of fistula-in-ano by the single application 
of an ointment. 1 The operation fell into such disuse that 
when ^ankaracharyya suffered from the same disease, no surgical 
aid was thought necessary by the physicians, though it is said 
that he was treated by renowned doctors of the time. 2 

From Megasthenes, we learn that ‘‘among the Sarmans 
the Hylobioi (living in woods) were held in most honour, and 
next to them the physicians, who are mendicants and also 
ascetics, like the class above them and the class below them, 

And Givaka Konuirabhayfc&a healed tho fistula of the Magadha King 
Seniya Bimbis&ra by one anointing. ” 

Mohavagga (Sacred Books of the East), VIII. 1. 15. 

******** 
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Sankaravejoya, Ch. XVI, 
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which consisted of sorcerers and fortune-tellers ;” 1 and 
Strabo 52 mentions that these physicians '‘cured diseases by 
diet rather than by medicinal remedies, which were chiefly 
unguents and cataplasms.” 3 

6, No science can flourish without the support of the 
government of the day. The Hindus became a subject race; 
and any departure from the traditional store of knowledge 
in the shape of improvement in the quality and additions to 
its quantity was neither tolerated by the people, who are 
proverbially conservative, nor countenanced by the royal court, 
for the conquerors brought with them and patronised their 
own hakeems and doctors. Neither the Mahomedans nor 
the English have taken any real interest in the Indian Medical 
Science from preconcieved notions that it contains nothing 
worthy of their perusal. The Kavirajes again are so conserva¬ 
tive in their opinions that they can not boldly advocate 
6ven the use of such drugs as are of unquestionable value 
in the treatment of diseases, as for example the use of Quinine 
in Malaria. To this may be contrasted the behaviour of 
Bhavamisra, who lived about three hundred years back and 
who adopted many medicaments of foreign origin. The conse¬ 
quence can easily be imagined, and in the language of 
Elphinstone, can be thus described: "Physicians follow the 
practice of their instructor without inquiry, and surgery is 
so far neglected, that bleeding is left to the barber, bone¬ 
setting to the herdsman, and every one is ready to administer 

1 The Invasion of Alexander the Great. M'Crindle. Appendices, p. 358. 

* 2 .Geography, XV. i. 58-60. 

3 The Invasion of Alexander the Great. M^rindle. Appendices, p. 368-69. 
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a blister, which is done with the juice of the euphorbium and 
still oftner with the actual cautery.” 1 

But we need not enlarge any further. The object of this 
essay is not to write out an exhaustive dissertation on the 
Hindu medical science but by a few suggestive facts, however 
imperfect and fragmentary, to stimulate curiosity and divert 
attention of the diligent scholars to a vast field of research, 
which seems as yet to have been only partially explored. 

It is proper here to acknowledge that I have on all occa¬ 
sions freely availed myself of the labours of Drs. Wise, Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, and the translators of SuSruta Samhita 
in the Biblotheca Indica, namely, Dutt and Hoernle. It is 
a great pity that this translation has not as yet progressed 
beyond three fasciculi. Hoernle’s recent contribution, “Osteo¬ 
logy of the Hindus,” is a move in the right direction and we 
hope it to be followed by similar enquiries in other branches 
of the science. Royle for the first time proved beyond doubt 
the high antiquity of Hindu medicine, and established 
its right position in the history of the science. Wise 
is the pioneer of systematic research in this field of study, 
and his sympathetic appreciation of the Hindu system of 
medicine will always be remembered with gratitude by our 
countrymen. Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus is a work 
of great merit; and I have derived material assistance from 
the excellent treatise, “ History of Aryan Medical Science,” by 
the Thakore Saheb of Gondal. Dr. Ray’s History of Hindu 
Chemistry is a valuable contribution in the cognate subject of 
chemistry. I have borrowed from these writers largely, but 


Elphinstone’s History of India, oth Ed., p. 160. 
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I flatter myself it will also be found that I have further 
collected from various sources a store of valuable informa¬ 
tion, for which I am in no way indebted to any of my 
predecessors in the same field of research. The descriptions 
of the surgical instruments of the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Arabs, I have taken from the excellent English transla¬ 
tions of Paulus iEgineta, the Extant Works of iEtius and 
the Genuine Works of Hippocrates, prepared by the renown¬ 
ed Adams, for the Sydenham Society. I have also laid the 
recent monograph, “Surgical instruments in Greek and Roman 
times” by Dr. Milne, largely under contribution ; I only regret 
that I had no access to the book a little earlier, otherwise much 
of my labour in search for descriptions of the instruments of 
the Greeks would have been saved. For the last five years, 
I have been engaged on this investigation and it was when I 
had nearly finished, that Milne's book was mentioned to me by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University and the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

To complete the subject, I have added plates of nearly all 
the varieties of instruments; but they are more or less hypothe¬ 
tical as we do not possess any actual specimens of the instru¬ 
ments of the Hindus. Written descriptions of surgical 
instruments are uninteresting and often fail to convey the true 
idea, which could be easily made evident by the pencil. For 
purposes of comparison I have given drawings of instru¬ 
ments of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, when I 
thought that they might be of value for the proper elucida- 
tion "of my subject. I am indebted to many authors 
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I am indebted to many authors for some of the engravings 
of the instruments. I have been careful to give the source 
whence the borrowed ones are taken, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain them. If this has been omitted in any case, it is 
from inadvertence, not from design. My best thanks are due to 
them and I here acknowledge my indebtedness to the authors for 
availing myself of their labours without their permission. But many 
new illustrations will be found, and I have appended my name 
to those drawn by myself. These figures of the surgical instru¬ 
ments would be found to tally better with the descriptions of the 
instruments gteen in the Sanskrit books than the illustrations 
of the previous authors. The drawings of surgical instruments 
as given by me would look more like the figures in a modem 
catalogue of surgical instruments. Some of my friends could 
hardly believe when they saw the plates that these instruments 
were known to the ancient Hindus at such an early age. This 
feeling of amazement and incredulaty as regards the surgical 
instruments used by the ancient Hindus has its parallel in the 
observations of Billroth * 1 about the surgical instruments 
found in the excavations at Pompeii and now preseived in the 
museum at Naples. He says : “ It made a pecular impression upon 
me, when I saw before me this two thousand years old surgical 
armamentarium of a Roman colleague, differing but slightly in 
the form of the more ordinary instruments from those of our 
time. An longa vita brevis ” Milne 2 also remarks: “ The 

works of those (Pare, Scultetus and Heister) are profusely 
illustrated with instruments, some of which can plainly be seen 
to tally exactly with the descriptions of the classical authors.” 

1 Billroth’s Surgery, Vol. I, Introduction, Page 7. 8yd. Soc. Ed. 

1 Surgical Instruments* P. 8. « 
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lu describing the surgical instruments, I have confined 
myself strictly to the texts of the authors and commentators 
whom I have quoted, and have given the original Sanskrit 
passages in the foot-notes. These will be of great help to scholars 
who will try to study the subject at first hand* and prosecute 
further historical inquiries. The references in the foot-notes 
do not refer to pages of any particulars edition of the work, as 
such pagination causes inconvenience to the readers who may 
not secure the edition in question; so we have given the 
section, and chapter of the book which will, be found in any 
edition. 

In the translations of Sanskrit passages, I have endeavoured 
to follow the original as closely as possible, except where a 
somewhat free rendering was necessary to make the meaning 
clear. 

The dates of the ancient Hindu authors of Sanskrit medical 
books cannot be ascertained with certainty. In the first 
chapter 1 have endeavoured to discuss briefly their approximate 
ages. But as I have compared the surgical instruments of the 
ancient Hindus with those of the Greeks, Homans and Arabs, 
a concise summary of the chronological dates of the Graeco- 
Roman, Arab, and the later authors would be a great help in 
the proper elucidation of my text. 

Authors . Bate. 

Pythagoras 
Megasthenes 
Ktesias 


580-504 B.C. 
300 B.C. 

400 B*C* 


Hippocrates 
Hero of Alexandria* 


460 B.C. 
285-222 B.C. 
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Authors* 

Bioscorides 

Celsus 

Scribonius Largus . .. 
Soramis 

Rufus of Ephesus . .. 
Galen 

Marcellus Empiricus 

Antyllus 

Oribasius 

Theodore Priscianus 
Caelius Aureliahus. . . 
Moschion 
Actius... 

Alexendar of Tralles 

Paulus iGgineta 

Serapion 

Rhazes 

Haly Abbas 

Avicenna 

Abul Cassim 

Avenzoar 

Pare ... 

Scultetus 

Heister 


<SL 

xix 

Date. 

First century A.D. 

25-80 B.C. to 45-50 A.D. 

45 A.D. 

First century A.D. 

08-117 A.D. 

131-201 A.D. 

300 A.D. 

3rd century, A.D. 

326-403 A.D. 

4th century A.D. 

4th or 5th century A.D. 

5th century A.D. 

5th century A.D. 

525-605 A.D. 

660 A.D. 

800 A.D. 

850-932 A.D. 

After 950 A.D. 

980-1037 A.D. 
x 1106 A.D. 
x 1162 A.D. 

1509-90 A.D. 

1650 A.D. 

1739 A.D. 

g at 
delay which 
It is mainly due 
the types and the blocks 


forth without offerii 


I can not suffer this work to go 
least an explanation of, if not an apology for, the 
has occurred in the publication of this thesis, 
to the accidental fire which reduced 
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for this work to ashes and distroyed a part of the manuscript. 
This portion had to be written again. Again the task of reading 
pi oof sheets was laid on me entirely. The occupation of a 
laborious profession encroached on xny time; and I was not 
fortunate enough to secure the co-operation of any worker in 
this field of research. The result might be anticipated and no 
one is more conscious of the unsatisfactory issue than myself. I 
had no experience in proof reading, and so mistakes are not 
uncommon. Some of the errors will be found corrected 
in the corrigenda. As regards the corrections of many of the 
proof sheets of the Sanskrit foot-notes I was assisted by my son 
Hirendranath Mukhopadhaya, who helped me much in getting 
this book completed. The author will feel obliged if informed of 
any errors that may be detected and of references to informations 
which ought to have been given, and also for any hints that 
may make a future edition more useful to the readers. But 
I have this consolation in my mind that I have not pushed this 
work through the press hurriedly or prefunctorily and I have 
done my best. I have laboured with the usual drawbacks of an 
active professonal life and if this be admitted by the critic as 
an excuse for errors and failures, I shall be grateful to him. 

A copious index has been provided for this work, whereby 
anything material in the whole book may be readily found out; 
of which it may be said that it wants no other advantages than 
such as the author had not power to give. 

It would not be out of place here to mention that part of 
this essay was read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
June, July and August, 1908. The learned President in his 
annual address remarked as follows: " In the course of the last; 
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session Dr. Girindranath Mukerjee submitted to the society 
a paper of considerable extent, in which he elaborately examined 
the subject of the surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus. 
The questions he has raised, as to the priority of Hindu medicine 
over that of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, are likely 
to arouse controversy, but in whatever way the question of 
priority may be decided, it seems to me truly remarkable that the 
descriptions given in our most ancient books on medicine, of the 
aurgical Instruments then in use, should bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions given not only in Greek, Roman and Arab 
medical writings but in many cases with the descriptions given 
in modern works on surgery. I trust that this subject, so 
peculiarly Indian, will not be left alone and will receive the 
attention from investigators which it undoubtedly deserves .” 1 

As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit words, we have 
employed the method adopted in the Congress of Orientalists 
and circulated in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters of the Sacred Book 
of the East. ^ 

1 Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Societj of Bengal, Vol. V, 1909, 
Annual Address, p. XXX. 
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THE 


Surgical Instruments of the Hindus. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION 


ANCIENT MEDICAL AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 


The Science and Art of Medicine, like many other different 
branches of learning* originated with the Hindus. They consi¬ 
der the art of healing as an Upaveda and it is generally known 
as Ayurveda, that is the art of prologing life. Like the Vedas, 
they trace the origin of the science to God, the fountain of 
all true knowledge. Bramha transmitted this heaven-born 
science to this world for benefit of the mortals in one of the 
sacred writings, the Ayurveda. 

It was composed as a sub-division of the Atharva Veda and. 
consisted originally of a lakh slokas or a hundred thousand 
stanzas, divided into a thousand chapters. Then considering 
the short span of life and inadequate intelligence of man, 
he divided the book into eight parts 1 as follows:— 

1 ii *j?rf tot 


Suaruta Sarahita, I. i. 


wsrra' u’are’nV 


Caraka Samhita, I. xxx. 
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Ibid. 
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THE SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE HINDUS. 




1. &ilya Tantra or Major Surgery. 

2. Salakya Tantra or Surgery of parts above the Clavicles. 

3. Kaya Cikitsa or Inner Medicine. 

4. Bhutvidya or Demnology. 

5. Kaumarabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics. 

6. Agada or Toxicology. 

7. Rasayana or Treatment to prolong life. 

8. Vajikarana or Treatment to stimulate the sexual power. 
The book is no more available now, SuSruta being the 

authority for the above information. 1 

A different view is held by others, who trace the origin 
of Hindu Medicine in the verses of the Rgveda. 2 

1 x* inn: gfarocrew- 


qvhtPITW II 



tm ot: W- t 

farrrg: farMRwrjsu?: snaudTsartwfl xfa i *if*i MTOireifa 

qmuHWctsi: fatraifh ii 

irr fh^sti y'g^N ■q<y>nje =s u^I 


Caraka Samhita, I. xxx. 


The origin of medical science, as quoted in the above passage of Caraka, 

does not however agree with the view expressed by the author in the Sutra 
Sthfma, Ch. I. (See footnote 1. P. 4). In Ch. XXX, we find that an 
attempt had been made to make a compromise between the two views of 
Agnivesa and Susruta. Evidently this was the work of a later redactor, 
possibly Prdhavala 


fins gun *re«wfa?isf * * * # 


Caraka Samhita, I. xxx. 
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Carana Vyuha by Vyasa. 
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ATHARVA VEDA. 

f ‘ On examining the contents of the Atharva Veda more in 
detail, we find that the hostile charms it contains are directed 
largely against various diseases or the demons which are 
supposed to cause them. There are spells to cure fever 
(takman), leprosy, jaundice, dropsy, scrofula, cough, ophthal¬ 
mia, baldness, lack of vital power, fractures and wounds; 
the bite of snakes or injurious insects, and poison in 
general; mania and other ailments. These charms are accom¬ 
panied by the employment of appropriate herbs. Hence the 
Atharva Veda is the oldest literary monument of Indian 
Medicin#.” 1 This Veda can not belong to a period later 
than 1000 B. a, but possibly earlier. 2 It exists in the 
recensions of two different schools. That of the Paippalada 
is only known in manuscript, discovered by Prof. Buhler in 
Kashmir and described by Prof. Roth in his tract Der Atharva 
Veda in Kaschmir (1875). The printed text, edited by Roth 
and Whitney in Berlin 1856, gives the recension of the 
Saunaka School. 3 It has been translated into English Prose 
by Whitney, 2 Vols.; into English verse by Griffith, 2 Vols., 
Benares, 1897, and with the omission of the unimportant 


1 Mcdonnel’s Sanskrit Literature, P. 196. 

Sf * * * * t^sfq 

, Kalluka Bhatta’s Commentary on Manu Samhita, Ch. Ill, Sloka I. 

9 On the date of Atharva Veda, see pp. CXL—CLXI, Prof. Lanman’s 
Edition of Whitney’s Transl.; Prof. Mcdonnel’s Sanskrit Literature, pp., 
185—201. 

3 Index Vervorum in the Journal of the Am. Or. Soc. Vol. XII. 
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hymns, by Bloomfield 1 into English Prose, with notes, in 
Vol. XLIII of the Sacred Books of the East. 

CARAKA SAMHITA. 

In the Caraka Samhita we find that Brahma taught Daksa 
the science of medicine ; Dak§a became the preceptor of the 
Asvin twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadvaja who was 
sent by a conclave of sages to learn the art for the welfare 
of the human race." Bharadvaja had Punarvasu Atreya and 
the others as disciples. Atreya’s students were Agnivesa, 
Bhela, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita and Ksarapani, all of whom 
became celebrated as the authors of treatises on Medicine ; 
the Caraka Samhita being a revised and improved edition 
of the treatise of Agnivesa, which was declared to be the 
best production. 3 Caraka did not, however, redact the whole 

i He has also edited the Kausika Sutra of the Atharva Veda, with 
extracts from the commentaries of Darita and Kcsava (see Vol. XIV Joum. 
Am. Orient. Soo.). It is very useful as a help to the proper understanding 
of the meaning of a hymn. 

II 

*rr*wt nferq-% ^ i 

Caraka Samhita, 1. i. 

8 -m q^q*:: gqjmnpn?' ^4$: i 
faisjuft 11 

‘Sifta: H 

q*l*q wts«qff II 

■qq ^ jficnfa ^ I 

' * *»fq*nr qw*T: « 

Ibid, I. i. 
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book;—the last forty-four chapters 1 were edited by Drtjha- 
vala, 2 a native of Panchanadapura, long supposed to refer 
to Punjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identi¬ 
fied with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle. 3 Two other 
works, the treatises of Bhela and Harita, are still extant; the 
former existing in manuscript in the Tanjore Library 4 and the 
latter as printed texts by Kavirajea K. C. Sen and B. L. Sen, 
of Calcutta. 6 

Now as regards the age of Caraka, there is great diver¬ 
gence of opinions. The Indians generally believe him to be a 
Bsi of great antiquity while the European scholars try 

1 For a dismission on the part added by Dj-dhavala, see Hoemle’s Studies 
in Ancient Indian Medicine, J. R. A. S. 1908, P. 997*1002. Also see pp. 11-15 
in the Vanau§adhi Darpana, Vol. I., by Kaviraja Biraja Charan Gupta, 1908. 

ct?t % » 

4 ' v * 

WWI'-T STTft: II 

am i 

Caraka Sariihita, VIII, xii. 

fretsaw sfataiw 11 

Tcum swm ii 

Ibid, VI, xxx. 

8 Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, Osteology, 
Introduction, p. 2. See also his article on “The authorship of Caraka Sarhhita.” 
in the Archiv fur die Geschichte der Medizin , 1907. 

4 See Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue No. 10773 of Sanskrit Mss., P. 63. 

6 It is doubtful whether the Harita Sarhhita is the genuine work of the 
R^i, Harita. The printed text refers to Caraka, Susruta and even Vagbhata, 
who were dccidely posterior to Harita, See the Footnote 3, P. 6. 
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to connect him with historical events of more modern times. 
Sylvain L6vi has recently discovered in the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka that Caraka was the 
Court Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kani§ka, in the 
first century a.d. 1 But the following objections are to be 
met with before his conclusions can be accepted as proved :— 

1. The age of Kaniska is not yet settled, the probable 
limits of his reign being from the first century B. c. to the 
second century a. d . 2 Moreover in the Buddhist Tripitaka 
referred to, the name of Caraka is simply mentioned as the 
Court Physician of the King Kaniska but there is nothing to 
identify him with the author of the book. The same name, 
found in different places, does by no means signify the same 
person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian medical 
tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to the chronolo¬ 
gical position of the three old authors, he is mentioned as 
anterior to SuSruta and Vagbhata 1. 3 

3. Dr. Ray has pointed oat that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda. 4 It is quite possible that a much 

1 See Journual Asiatique—July to December 1S96, p. 444 to 484 and 
January to June 1897, p. 5 to 42 ; also Indian Antiquary Vol. XXXII, 1903, 
p. 382 and Viena Oriental Journal, Vol. XI., p. 164. 

2 See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, P* 225-26. 

Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S., 1906, P. 979. 

Dr. Bhandarkar in J. R. A. S. (Bombay Branch), Vol. XX, P. 269. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXIX, IS70, p. 65 and 126. 

3 <TOrqr: J 

at at n 

nwgt tsfr src? *ra: i 

aral arrozawr aftan us*?rt i 

Harita Samhitft, Parisist&dhaya. 

v , 

4 Dr. P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Introduction, P. X. 
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later namesake of his, is referred to by the Tripitaka, just as 
we know that more than one Vagbhata appeared as successful 
physician. Again we have evidence that eminent physicians 
in later times were called Caraka by way of a compliment 
and so Vagbhata was called Caraka of Sindh or Sindhicara. 

4. Panini wrote special Sutras for the Agnivesas and the 
Carakas. 1 These names must have been famous before Panini’s 
time, otherwise he would not have written special Sutras for 
them. Prof. Goldstucker has conclusively proved that Panini 
could not have flourished later than the sixth century c. c. 2 

5. Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka. 3 He 
flourished during* the second century B. c. Both Cakrapani* 
datta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor of Caraka 

\ Samhita. 4 So Caraka must have flourished long before 

him, for unless his work was regarded as a standard work of 
authority, Patanjali would not have taken so much pains to 
write notes on the book, and still more for issuing a redaction. 

6. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks against 
such an assumption. There is no salutation to any diety at the 

1 I Panini 4. 3. 107. 

0\ * 

II Ibid, 4. 1. 105. 

»iit i i * * * * * * * * i i * * *. 

* Goldstuoker’s Panini ; and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, P. 254. 

v: q *fn qctuftt: i 

Quoted in Laghumafijusft of NSgeea Bhatta (Ray r ). 

Vide salutation in the AyurvedaithadiprLS. 
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beginning of the book,—a custom invariably found to be observed 
in the more modern compilations. There is complete absence of 
PaurSnic theology in the Caraka Saihhita, nor is there any 
reference to &akya Muni and his religion. Kaniska was a great 
patron of Buddhism, and it might naturally be expected from the 
Court Physician of the king to describe the charitable hospi tals 
which we know from the edict of Asoka, to have flourished in every 
quarter of India. On the contrary we find descriptions of a. hospital 
as reserved for rich men only at their own houses. Those gods 
and godesses that figure so prominently in the Puranas were 
unknown during his time. 1 Beef was not then, apparently, a 


1 No doubt the names of Laksnri, lvrsna and Vasudeva occur in Cikitsita 
Sthanam, Chapter XX V, but it should be remembered that they occur in the 
Supplement added by Drdhavala in later times. 

gssfrm W cm JUmf-rt W ! 

erciflra era wsuf nat 11 

fqsmuff THSra ftra' | 

w htht vun wra fksuff raw $ firar 11 
sung-ft ftarafai ^raifa v i 
*ra: fii^t n 

^•nerara frvrra w^tra hurara v i 
ftaft. mrara; ?twt 11 

w? wtfararaifa i 

Caraka Samhita, VI, xxv. 

Bat Krsna and Vilsudeva are mentioned in Pttnini as demigods, having 

many adherents who formed a class. PSnini, 4. 3. 98. 

Again the passage may be an interpolation of a subsequent Vaisnaba Vaid. 

So Br$avadhvaja is also mentioned in D^dhavala’s Supplement, as a god to 
be worshipped during the preparation of some medioines : 


Ibid, VIII, xii. 
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forbidden food, for it is spoken of as an article of diet that 
should not be indulged daily, 1 nor should it be used in 
excessive quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta.~ 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly savours 
that of the Brahmanas, Naya and Vaisesiki systems occur in the 
text, 3 and so probably the book was written long before the 
compilation of these Sutras, 

Editions .—The book had undergone several editions. It 
was edited by Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, in 1877 and 1896 
(2nd Ed.); by Gangadhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 187-9 ; by Gupta, 
Calcutta, 1897 ; with commentary by Cakrapanidatta, Calcutta, 
1892-93; by Ja^odanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation, 
1894. 

Translations .—It had been translated into English by A. C. 
Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1897. Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 


And we find that the antidote to poisen called is said to havo 

been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Baisravana (Kuvera): 

Caraka Samhita, VI, xxv. 

Also we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in 8ec. IV. eh. viii. 

^f*r ^ n 

Ibid, I. v. 

it 


Ibid, VI. xxix. 


* Vide Caraka, III. viii. 
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into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and his 
name “Sharaka Indianus” occurs in the Latin translations of 
Avicenna, Rhazes and Serapion. “A translation of the Karaka* 
from Sanskrit into Persian and from Persian into Arabic 
is mentioned in the Fihrst, ( Finished 987 a.d.). It is 
likewise mentioned by AlberunI 1 2 * ; the translation is said 
to have been made for the Barmekides.”f* AlberunI's chief source 
on Medicine was “Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of Ali Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.” 4 

Commentaries.— 

1. Patanjali-—2nd century R.C.—not available. 

2. Cakrapanidatta’s Caraka Tatparya Tika, or Ayurveda- 

dipika 5 —1060 A.D. 

3. Haricandra 0 —1111 a.d. —not available* 

4. &ibadasa’s Caraka-Tattva-Pradipika. 

5. Garigadhar’s Jalpa-Kalpa-Taru — 1879 A.D. 

1 Proceedings of the As. Soc., Bengal, 1870, September. 

5 Keinaud, Memoire sur Vlnde , P. 316. 

* Maxinuller’s Soience of Language, Vol. I., P. 168, Foot Note# 

4 Sachau’s preface to India, P. XL# 

5 See Caraka Samhita with Cakrapanidatta’s Commentary by Kaniraja 
Harinath Visarada, Caloutta, 1895. 

* A Commentary written by Haricandra is referred to in the Sanskrit 
Slokas narrating the geneology of Mahesvara, the author of Visvaprakasa and 
Sahas&iikacarita, who flourished during the reign of S&hasahka, king of 
Gazipur in 1033 Saka (1111 A. D. Wilson). 
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SUSRUTA SAMHITA. 

The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Sudruta 
Samhita. Susruta was the son of the sage Visvamitra, 1, 
a contemporary of Kama. He learned the Science of Medicine 
from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, king of Benares, 
at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, Divodasa 
was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician of 
the gods in heaven, and he first propounded the Art of 
Healing in this world. 2 Susruta represented the Surgical 
School while Caraka was pre-eminently a Physician in 
practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. To 
Susruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major Surgery, 3 

x Mahabkarafca, Anusa§ana Parva, Ck. 139, Vs. 8-11* 

faN it 

♦Susruta Samhita, V. ii* 

Ibid, VI. lxvi* 

♦spftsfv r 

lifter surrem ftw it 

Ibid, VI. xxviij. 

2 ^ wfirasr 

<arf: t 

Ibid, I* iv 

3 m ftrg^irrfafn i «r i Jiwranijt 

wftqfiEJtg wrerfafa i 9 i TRtnfireifr@t 

wwra' n?tfa i 


Ibid, L i, » 
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which he reproduced in this work. But in the opening 
lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, Daksa, 
Asvins, Indra, DhaHvantari, Susruta and others. 1 This shows 


that SuSruta can not be the author of the work or at least of 


the work in its present shape, for no author can offer salutation 
to himself. By “the others” are no doubt meant the notable 
surgeons who practised and taught the Science of Surgery 
and who were either contemporary with or posterior to Su&ruta. 


Possibly the original Susruta Saxhhita had been recast and the 


redactor could appropriately offer a salutation to the original 
author and to other surgeons w r ho flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in Dallanacaryas 
Commentary, which assigns the improved and supplemented 
edition of Susruta’s original work to Nagarjjuna,* * the celebrated 
Buddhist Chemist, who is said to have been a contemporary of 
the king Satvahana. 3 

In the third chapter, Sufcruta enumerates the subjects des¬ 
cribed by him,—the chapter forming an index of the book. 
Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of his book 
and says that the Uttara Tantra or the Supplement would be 

1 *r*ft i 


Susruta Samhita, I. 






Dallana’s Commentary to Susruta, I. i. 


Sco also Dr. Cordier’s Recentea Deeouvertes, pp. 12-13. 

* See Harsacariba by V&na. 

Beal’s Buddhist Rocords of the Western World, Vol II., P. 209, 212, 2UL 
# JfUrgo»8’ Arelioeological Survey of S. India, 
lntrod. a Fftistoire du Budh, Ind., P. 508. 
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described afterwards. 1 Now the fact'that the sixth part was 

appended to the work as a Supplement or Uttara Tantra ( i.e 

after treatise) clearly shows that it was written afterwards by 

another surgeon and added to the original treatise. If the 

original Su&ruta wished to have six divisions of his book, he 
* 

woilld have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, added 
that “the Supplement would be described afterwards,” 2 which 
seems to be an interpolation of the Supplementor to pass 
his edition as the orginal work of the author. Again at 
the end of the fifth section, there is a passage describing 
the importantce of the Ayurveda, which was meant as the 
conclusion of the book by the author. 3 It is to be noted 


1 ct i ere t: i 

i m i i i 

i 

m i 

- vMi u 

Susruta SarhhitS, I. Hi. 

srrar wfasifa ii 

fTg <sp>ag i 

Ibid, I. i. 

3 fawuro: i 

^ ii 

jfcnwiw « 

’ faMfq i 

li 

wtfaai g fara ’TCT’EWRt i 

Winh s «f * *fig% ii * . 

Ibid, V, via. 
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that at the end of no other sections do we find a similar 
passage. He also writes: “Thus one hundred and twenty 
chapters are described” but adds: “The other diseases 
shall be described in the Ufctara Tantra”: the latter part no 
doubt is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth part, 
the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is Nimi, the king 
Janaka of Mithila and not Dhanvantari. 1 But in the first 
chapter of the first section, it is described that the sages wanted 
Dhanvantari. to teach them Salyatantra or Major Surgery only 
and he consented to their request. And this subject he treated 
in detail in the five sections of the book. In the Supplement, on 
the other hand, are described the other branches of the science* 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, &c. Probably this part 
was added afterwards to give completeness to the treatise; and 
the original Su£ruta was called Vrddhya or the Old hy the 
commentators to distinguish him from the Supplementor. 

Susruta’s work is specially important to us as having two 
whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I.) devoted to the 
descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole chapter 
(xxv of Section I.) to the principles of Surgical Operations. 

.The age of Susruta is also involved in obscurity. Nothing 
can be ascertained from the fact that he was a son of Visvamitra**, 

Khn: a 

Susruta Sairihita, VI. i. 

* *Visvamitra is the gotra name ; so the simple name may cither refer to 
thV great Visyftmitra or to his descendants. 
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for the age in which the latter lived is not known to us. But 
he must have flourished during the Vedic Age as many Yedic 
Hymns are ascribed to him. In the Mahabharata, SuSruta is 
mentioned as one of the sons of ViSvarnitra 1 and in the SuSruta 
Samhita the author is often described as his son. The age of 
'the great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 B.c. 
So SuSruta must have flourished much earlier. The latest limit 
which we can assign to SuSruta is 600 B.c. as " there are 
indications in bhe Satapatha Brdhmarui, a secondary Vedic work, 
that the author of it was acquainted with the doctrines of 
SuSruta” as regards the Osteology. “The exact date of that 
work is not known, but it is with good reason referred to the 
sixth century b.c.” Again in the Atharva Veda, in the 
tenth book, there is a hymn on the creation of man 
in which the skeleton is described according to Atreya and 
SuSruta. 2 “The large portion of it (Books I to XVIII) 
indeed admittedly belongs to a much earlier period, possibly 
as early as about 1000 B.c. ; and the hymn in question is 
included in this older portion” 8 . This shows that SuSruta 
could not have flourished later than 1000 B.C. 

Again in Hastl-Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment of 

1 sjmmufrsN 

****** 

fwifasnsTWi: gwsft nwfipr: ii 

Mahabharata, AnusS§ana Parva, Ch. IV* 

9 See J. R. A* S., 1906, P. 915 ; 1907, P. 1* 

3 Hoernle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, Osteology, 
Introduction, P, 9. 
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Elephants by Palakapya, we find the Surgical instruments 
described after the manner of SuSruta. Palakapya lived as a 
Veterinary Surgeon in the Court of Romapada, King of Anga, 
which had as its capital the famous town of Campa, identified 
with the modern town of Bhagalpur. King Romapada was con¬ 
temporary with king DaSaratha, the father of RiXrria, the hero of 
Ramayana. 1 2 Here we have a corroborative evidence of the 
age of Susruta. 

SuSruta is mentioned in the Vdrttilca# of Katyayana 55 who 
flourished during the fourth century B.C, 

We have alluded to Nagarjjuna, 3 the Buddhist Chemist, as 
the redactor of the Susruta Samhita. He is said to have been a 
contemporary of king Kaniska that is about the first century 
B.€. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candrate, the son of 
Tlsafca, the author of Cikitsa-kalika. He revised the text 
which must have fallen then into a state of corruption. The 
probable dat6 of Candrate is the ninth century A.D. 4 

Ramayana, ValakSndam, Ch. IX. 

See also Ramayana, i, 11, 13-20; Mahabhurat, iii, 110, 10008-9; BhSgavat, 
ix, 23, 7-10. 

2 ft# I 

8 Possibly more than one Nagarjjuna, appeared in ancient India as a 
chemist. Alberiini says : “He lived nearly a hundred years before our time” 
(India, I. P. 189). Riljtamhgini places him in the 3rd century BvGJ. (I. Vs. 
172-173). The modern scholars are of opinion that the founder of the Mah*~ 
,yana system lived in the first century a.d. 

* Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 100, 
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There is no doubt of the tradition that Susruta’s work was 
redacted, for the author could not write such a passage as follows: 
“The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, SuArata and 
Pouskalavata from the basis of other treatises on the subject.” 1 
Commentators . 2 — 

1. Cakrapanklatta—Vanumati—1060 a.d. 

2. Gayadasa— {2 > p^j^l nduka }—11th century a.d. 

3. Jejjatacaryya. 

4. Bhaskara. 

5. Madhava. 

6. Bramhadeva. 

7. Dalianacaryya—Nibandha Samgraha—-12th century a.d. 

8. Ubhalta (Kashmir). 

Editions.—Strata Sarbhita has been edited by Madhusudan 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1835; by J. Vidyiisagar, 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 
1889; by A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95 ; by PrubhurSm 
Jibanartim, Bombay, 1901; and by VirasvamI, Madras. 

This book has been translated into English in part only by 
U. C. Datta 1883, A. Chatfcopadhyay 1891, Hoernle 1897, 
Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica. It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler and into German by Yullurs. 

1 he book was translated into Arabic before the end of the 
e ighth century A.D . It is called “ Kitab-Shawshoon-al-Hindi ” 

twl spanrarot Jjyu*Hcufa 11 

Susruta Samliita, I. iv* 

2 * * * * i 
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Dallana’s Commentary, I, i. 
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and also mentioned as “Kitab-i-Susrud” or Book S us rut a by Ibn 
Abillsaibial. Rhazes often quotes Sarad as an authority in 
Surgery. 1 

VAGBHATA I. 

The next author of celebrity and whose work is still 
extant is Vagbhata I or Vagbhata the elder, the author of 
Astauga Sarngraha (i.e., Compilation of the Octopartrite Science). 

In later times, a namesake of his, wrote another work called 
Astahga Hrdaya Samhita (or the best Compendium i.e., the 
Heart of the Octopartrite Science). In the Uttara Sthana, 
Vagbhata the younger distinctly states that his Compendium is 
based on the Compilation of Vagbhata the elder. 2 

As regards the age of Vagbhata the elder, there is the same 
uncertainty as with his predecessors. We are however sure 
that he is posterior to Caraka and Susruta for he refers to 
these writers by name. 8 

The chronological relation of the three early authors is des¬ 
cribed in a popular couplet that Atreya, SuSruta and Vagbhata 
were the three great medical authors for the three Yugas— 

1 “His next description is from an author named Sarad, whom he fre¬ 
quently quotes in other parts of his works”. 

Adam’s Commentary on Pauius xEginetta, VI, lxi, 

A^Sfiga Hydaya SamhitS, Uttara Sthana, Ch. XL, v. 82. 

» By name, t.g. in Sarngraha, Bombay ed., Vol. I, P. 246; Vol. II, P. 42L 
Again quoted from Caraka, Ibid* *, Vol. I, pp. 20, 93 ; Vol. II, pp. 212, 213, 

* et paseitn ; from Susruta I, ibid, Vol. I. pp. 109,121, 177, 247 ; Vol. II. p. 303, 
et passim, (Hoernle). 
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the Trefca, Dvapara and Kali, respectively. 1 They are known as 
the Vrddha Trayl or the Old Triad. This medical tradition 
goes much against the conclusion of Dr. Hoernle that Vagbhata I 
must have flourished early in the seventh century A.D. One of 
the reasons put forward by him is the' fact, that “ the Buddhist 
pilgrim ITsing, who resided ten years in the Nalanda Uni¬ 
versity (in Bihar) from about 675-686 A.D., states in Records 
of Bioddhist practices that the eight arts the branches of 
medicine) formerly existed in eight books but lately a man 
epitomised them and made them on one bundle (or book).”® 
Professor Jolly understands by it the Sufiruta Samhita while 
Dr. Hoernle points out with more reasons that it refers to 
Vagbhata Ps work, the Astanga Sariigraha (i.e., the Compila¬ 
tion of the Octopartrite Science) and rules out Susruta 
by the word “ lately.” ® But the description that ITsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, he has not given any 
reason why Vagbhata IPs book Astanga Hrdaya Samhita 
(the best Compendium of the Octopartrite Science) might 
not be alluded to by ITsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him 
out by date for “he can not be placed earlier than the 
eightth century”—an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that “Accordingly it is 
probable that all these three medical writers (Madhava, Drdha- 
fcala and Vagbhata II) come in the period from the 7th to the 

i See foot-note 3, P. 6. 

,2, ITsing: Records of 'the Buddhist Religion. Transl. by " Professor 
Takakusu, P. 1‘28. 

9 J. R. A. S., 1907, P. 413. 

Hocmle’s Osteology, Introduction, P. 10*—11. 
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9th century A.D. 1 at no very great interval from one another,’ 
and this proof is based on the age of Vagbhata I as sugges¬ 
ted by I’Tsing’s remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what 
he is required to prove. He has shown that Susruta is anterior 
to Vagbhata I; and Vagbhata II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the seventh cen¬ 
tury he cannot assume that Vagbhata II lived in the eighth. 
Another evidence adduced in support of his conclusion 
is the fact that the non-medical version of the list of bones of 
the human body as contained in the Law-book of Yajnavalkya 
presupposes earlier uncorrupted forms of lists of bones both in 
Caraka and SuSruta, and “the corrupt recension, traditionally 
handed down, must have come into existence at a later date, 
that is to say, between the date of Yajnavalkya (350 A.D.) and 
Vagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved to have copied from 
tho corrupt recensions of Caraka and SuSruta. Thus the older 
recensions still existed in the fourth century a.d. and if we add to 
it the interval, of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
into a state of corruption, we get the early seventh century a.d. 
for Vagbhata I. But we must remember that there is nothing 
to prevent against the supposition that Vagbhata I lived 
before Yajnavalkya. There might have been two recensions of 
the texts available during Yajnavalkya’s time, one corrupted and 
it might or might not have been the work of Vagbhata I and 
another true version which was availed of by the sage Yajrla- 
valkya. And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernle himself, in our own generation. 
Gangadhar’s recension of Caraka is a corrupted form of the text, 


* Ibid, P. 16 . 
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while the recension given in Jlbananda’s edition is the tradi¬ 
tional text of Caraka. No critic would I think jump into the 
conclusion that Gangadhar lived three or four centuries after 
Jibananda. Again if it be true, as he contends, that SuSruta 
was redacted by Vagbhata I, we could easily imagine that 
Yajnavalkya copied his list bones from the original SuSruta 
and not from the redaction of Vagbhata I. So Ave see that the 
age assigned to Vagbhata I, or the seventh century a.d. can not 
be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoernle says : “It should, however, 
be understood that these conclusions regarding the date and 
authorship of Vlgbhata I, are not put forward as established 
fact." 

Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged against 
the conclusion that Vagbhata I lived in the seventh century 
A.D. 

1. Vagbhata I is believed by the Indian medical men to 
have flourished long before the Christian era. By some, he is 
connected with the court of Yudhisthira, but his name is 
nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharata. Atreya, SuSruta and 
Vagbhata are described as the Old Triad or Vrddhya Trayl and 
they were the authorities for the Treta, Dvapara and Kali Yugas, 
respectively. It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoernle in 
arguing against the conclusion of Prof. Jolly that SuSruta is 
meant by PTsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that SuSruta flourished during pre-historic times, but 
does not mention the same tradition with regard to Vagbhata I, 
which goes against his own conclusion. On the other hand 
the same objection does not apply against Vagbhata II. 

2. The name of Vagbhata. I’s book, Compendium of the 



Oetopartrite Science, no doubt, agrees very well with the 
description of I’Tsing that “lately a man collected them into one 
bundle.” But Vagbhata IBs book “The best Compendium of the 
Octopartrite Science” is-equally suggestive, though Dr. Hoernle 
says: “ it cannot prevail by the side of the more suggestive 
name of the rival work of Vagbhata the elder.” 

3. Again in arguing against Prof. Jolly. Dr. Hoernle has 
attached much importance to the word “lately” by which 
SnSruta is ruled out by date. Admitting the validity of such 
reasoning, it does not follow that by the word “lately” I’Tsing 
meant any contemporary author or any one who preceded 
him by a short period only. To comprehend the meaning of 
the sentence we must understand the word “lately” in connec¬ 
tion with the word “formerly” used before. 1 Now the sentence 
“The science of medicine formerly existed in eight books” no doubt 
refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight parts by Brahma 
and to the treatises on the different branches of Medicine by 
Agnivesa, Susruta and others. These treatises are believed to be 
of remote antiquity, and so any later compilation may be spoken 
of as recent in comparison with the old treatises of unknown 
ages. Thus the word “lately” may refer either to Vagbhata I 
or Vagbhata II, but the latter author’s claim to the honour be¬ 
comes reasonable considering his decided posteriority to the 
former and so coming within the limit of the time suggested 
by the word “lately.” 

4. Again I’Tsing refers to a book which was recognised as 
the standard throughout India. This may refer either to 

3 J. R. A, S. 1007. P. 174. 
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VSgbhata I or II. But if Vagbhata Ps book occupied such a 
position at the time of I’Tsing, it becomes difficult to imagine 
why Vagbhata II should write another work principally based on 
the work of Vagbhata I after a lapse of a century or so. Moreover, 
we find at the present time, that Vagbhata IPs book, Astahga 
.Hrdaya Samhita, has a wider popularity than the book Astahga 
Samgraha of Vagbhata I. The former has been printed many 
times and is widely read by the students,—so much so Vagbhata 
is generally known as the author of Astahga Hrdaya Samhita. 

5. Moreover, the Arabian physician Rhazes, who is said to 
have lived in the ninth century (882 A.D.) in treating of the 
property of ginger, the common plantain or musa and other 
drugs, quotes from an Indian writer, whom he calls Sindaxar 
or Sindicara. 1 2 Royle says: “ But in the article De 
Allio another Indian author is quoted, whom I have not 
been able yet to trace out —A it Sindifar (in another place 
written “Dixit sindichar 1 ') indiamis valet contra Ventositatem.” 
This Sindicara is identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh w ho was 
in his time known as a second Caraka or Cara, the syllable “ka” 
making no difference, as in words like “bala” and “balaka,” both 
meaning a child. 3 We know that the Vagbhata s Astahga Hrdaya 
Samhita was one of the medical works translated by the order 
of Caliphs in the eighth century. 3 

6. The translations of the Caraka, the Susruta and the 
Vagbhata occur in the Thibetan Tanjur. 4 “George Huth, 5 

1 Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, Page 38. 

2 History of Aryan Medical Science, P. 196. 

s Zeit. deut. morg. Ges. 34, p. 465. 

4 Jour. Asiatic Soo. XXXVIII. (1835). 

6 Zeit. deut. morg. Ges. T. (LXIX. pp. 279—284). 
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who has recently critically examined the contents of the 
Tanjur, concludes that the most recent date at which it can be 
placed is the 8th century a.d.” 1 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three authors, 
Saintta, V&gbhata I and II, to which I’Tsing’s remarks may 
refer, the last has probably the best claims to that reference ; 
and the date assigned to Vagbhata I may well suit Vagbhata 
II as late as the early 7th century A.D.,” 2 and possibly 
still earlier. 3 Again it is impossible for us to say whether 
I’Tsing’s remarks may not appropriately refer to other authors 
whose works are lost to us. 

Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out by Dr. 
Cordier that Vagbhata is mentioned in Rajtarangini and his 
date is fixed there as 1196-1218 a.d. 4 

But the name of Vagbhata does not occur in Stein's 
edition of Raj, which is no doubt the most reliable, and so 
we can easily dismiss this view as untenable. 

Editions .—-Vagbhata I’s book Astlnga Samgraha has been 
printed in Bombay. 

Commentary .—Arunadatta—about 1220 A.D. 

1 P. C. Ray's History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro., P. XXIX. 

0 Hocrnle’s Osteology, Intro., p. 10. 

5 Dr. Kunte places him “ at least as early as the second century before 
Christ,” Vide his Intro, to Vagbhata’s A§tanga Hr day a SamhitS* 

* irsrrem 

(f: ktcsi srat »°) wrm i 

Quoted in CordierV Vagbhata et L’A^tangahrdaya SarfihitS, 1896. 

See Intro, to the Vaidyak&ibdasindhu by Kaviraja Umescandra Gupta, 
18&4. 
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f Ihe next great authority in Hindu medicine is VSgbhata 
II, son of Simha Gupta, an inhabitant of Sindh. 1 His work, 
Astaiiga Hrdaya Samhita, the author himself states, is based 
on the summary of Vagbhata the elder. 2 In the first 
chapter of Sutra Sthana, he acknowledges the help he 
received from the works of AgniveSa, Harlta, Bhela, and 
others.** The fact that Caraka is not referred to here 
as one of the sources of Vagbhata II has been taken 
advantage of by some to prove the posteriority of Caraka. 1 
They conclude that Agnivesa and Susruta wrote their works 
long before him, and the Agnivesa Tantra was not called by the 
name of, and in fact was not as yet edited by, Caraka, at the 





gunwnrg fawq afm’KT ii 


A§tSnga, 


2 A§fi5nga Hrdaya Samhifcs, Uttara SthSna, Ch. XL, v. 82. 

See foot note 2, p. 18. 

?rt tisii 

g >pfi nfnt i 
iNtsftdwifHifa: irra: ktotcwi: i 
fipuiretrrrst wrfbd%rfirau?(jia,ii 

Astafiga Hydaya, Sutra Sthana, Ch. I. 

4 “It would appear also that at the time Vagbhata lived, Agnivosha’s 
work was not called by the name of Caraka, and Susruta had also been 
written. Hence it follows that Caraka’s edition of Agnivesa, that is the 
work now called Caraka, was probably edited after Susruta had beon 
written.” 


Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, Intro., p IX. 
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time Vagbhata II flourished. The argument is however not 
conclusive ; it only shows that the Agnivesa Tantra was avail¬ 
able to Vagbhata II in its original form. No definite results 
can be expected from this argumentum ex silentio . Again it 
may easily be imagined, and I think it is the right view of 
the question, that Caraka lived and edited Agnivesas work 
long before Vagbhata, the reason of Caraka being not men¬ 
tioned in Vagbhatas book, is the fact that Caraka did not 
usurp the authorship of Agnivesa Tantra but clearly states at 
the end of each chapter the real nature of his share in the 
authorship of his book in the following words :—“ Here ends 
the chapter of Agnivesa Tantra as corrected and edited by 
Caraka.” Many modern text books of medicine have been 
edited and improved, though the books are still called after 
the original authors. Moreover to make Caraka flourish after 
Vagbhata II would bring him to quite modern times. 

We are however arguing on false premises. Though 
Caraka is not mentioned in the Sutra Sthana of Astanga Hrdaya, 
his name occurs in the Uttara Sthana. 1 So there can be no 
doubt that Carakas edition of AgniveSa was current in India 
long before Vagbhata II wrote his Astanga Hrdaya Samhita. 



1 

saw: i 

iic * * * ^ 

i 

^irpqi: far *r wfen HM-li 

Astanga Hrdaya SamhitS, (Ed. Yijayratna Sen), 
Uttara Sthana, Ch. XL. 
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Editions. —There are various editions of the book but the 
following are reliable:— 

1. By Dr. Anna Moresvara Kunte, M.D., 2 vols., Bombay, 

1880; 2nd Ed., 1891. 

2. By Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1882. 

3. By Vijayratna Sen Kaviranjana, Calcutta, 1885-90. 

4. By Gant'S Sastri Tartevaidya, Bombay, 1888. 

5. In Sanskrit and Bengali, with the commentary of 
Arunadatta by Vijayratna Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1888. 

6. In Sanskrit and Guzrathi by Behicharlal Nathuram, 
Ahmedabad, 1889. 

7. In Sanskrit and Bengali by Kalisa Cundra Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1890-1892. 

8. In Sanskrit and Hindi by Pandit Robi Dutta, 

Bombay, 1890. 

9. In Sanskrit and Marathi by GaneS Krsna Garde, 

Poona, 1891. 

10. In Sanskrit and Bengali by Kaviraja Binod Lai Sen, 
Calcutta, 1891-1892. 

Commentaries . 1 — 

1. Sarvanga Sundarl 2 by Arunadatta, son of Mrganka- 
datta, 1220 a.d. 

1 See Cordier’s VSghhata et L’A?taiigahydaya SamhitS, P. 6. 

* * * * * . 

Colophon at the end of each Chapter of the Commentary. 
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2. Ayurvedadar&ayana (Dinacharya Prakarana) by Hem- 

adri or Kamadeva, Raja of Devagiri. It is available 
in parts only. 

3. Astangahrdayarddyota by ASadhara Sallaxana. 

4. PadSrthacandrika by Candracandana. 

5. Sariketamanjarl by Damodara. 

6. Astanga Hrdayatika by Ramanath Yaidya. 

7. Valaprobodhika (Anonymous). 

8. Hrdayabodhika „ 

9. Pathya. 

10. Vagbhatartha Kaumudl by Hari Krsna Sen Mulliek. 

11. Pradlpa by Ja6odanandan Sarkar, 1298 B.S. 

VAGBHATA III. 

The author of Rasaratna Samuccaya in the Colophons 
at the end of each chapter identifies himself with 
Vagbhata II: “Here ends Book first (or so) of R.R.S* composed 
by Vagbhata, son of Simha Gupta, prince of physician.” The 
salutation at the beginning of his book is strictly Buddhistic, 
The probable date of the book is “placed between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries A.D.” 1 “The chemical knowledge, as 
revealed in Vagbhata is almost on a par with that in the 
SuSruta,” whereas the R. It. S. indicates an advanced state of that 
science. He quotes Rasarnava as a source of his information; 
he does not mention opium as a medicine, and the Firanga roga 
and its treatment find no place in his book. 


1 P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro., p. li. 
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MADHAVAKARA. 

He is the author of the famous work on Pathology 
or NidUna. His book was translated into Arabic by 
the order of Harun-Al-Rasid and so the most recent date that 
can be assigned to him is the seventh century A.D. 1 Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal identifies him with Madhabacaryya, the cele¬ 
brated author of SarvadarSana Samgraha, the brother of Sayana, 
the commentator of the Vedas. 2 I do not find any authority 
for such an assertion and here is an example of fallacious 
reasoning based simply on the identity of names. MadhabS- 
ctiryya and Sayana lived in the twelfth century A.D. 
Mention should also be made of the view expressed by 
Dr. Hoernle as certain that Madhavakara, the author of Nidana 
and Vrnda Madhaba, the author of Siddhayoga are one and 
the same person. He holds that Vrnda is the real name, but 
he was known to the commentators as Msdhava, for his 
melodious diction. There is no proof given of this opinion, 
and we have reasons for not accepting it. However as he does 
not treat of surgical instruments, his work is not important 
to us. 

CAKRAPi NIDATTA. 

Cakrapanidatta or more commonly Cakradatta in a Colophon* 
has given an account of himself in his book called 

1 Jolly’s Indian Medicine, If. 5, 6, pp. 7-9. 

2 History of Aryan Medical Science, Ch. II, p. 35. 

3 rg^Tfwrfw?— 

_ _f ■ *** “ . — ,. 


Colophon in Cakradatta, 
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Cikitsa Sara Samgraha: “The author of this work is 3ri 
CakrapSni who belongs to the family of Lodhravall; and 
who is the youngest brother of Vaiui and the son of NSrayana, 
the superintendent of the kitchen of Nayapala, 1 the king of 
Gour.” This book is arranged on the plan of Vrnda in his 
Siddhayoga 8 which again follows closely as a companion 
volume to Madhava’s Nidana. 3 The age of Cakradatta is 
about 1060 a.d. ; and Vrnda must have flourished between 
Msdhava and CakrapSni for he quotes the former while he 
is himself quoted by the latter. So the probable age of Vrnda 
is the ninth century a.d. Besides being a celebrated author, 
Cakradatta wrote excellent commentaries of Caraka and 
SuSruta. His extant works are— 

1. Cikitsa Sara Saiiigraha or Cakradatta. A treatise on 
Medicine. 

1 For the date of NayapGla, vide Cunningham’s Archceo. Survey of 
India. III. P. 119 ; also J. A. S. LX. Pt. I. P. 46. Life of Atisa by S. C. Diia. 

2 a: — 

TO gtfa to arm:« 

glokaat the end of the Cakradatta. 

^ 5,15,1 ^ m 

RTOfstg ^ ^ fq: 

qffa I TO 1 I aufTO ^ 

wrasrow:, II 

' &bad«sa Sen’s Commentary. 

3 ****** II 

Vrnda’s Siddhayoga. 
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2. Cakradatta or Materia Medica. It treats on drugs 

applicable to a number of dese&ses. 

3. Muktabali. This treatise on the nature and properties 

of medicinal drugs is ascribed to Cakrapani. 

4. VSnumati—Commentary on Susruta Samhita. 

5. Cakratattwadlpika—Commentary on Caraka Sainhita. 

Editions .— 

1. Cakradatta or Cikitsa Sara Samgraha edited by Kavi- 

rdja PySri Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1295 B.S. 

2. Cakradatta with Bengali translation by Candrakumar 

Das Kavibhusan. 

3. Cakradatta with Bengali translation and with commen¬ 

tary of Siva Das Sen, by Jasoda Nandan Sarkar, 
1302 B.S. 

sArangadhara. 

He wrote Sarangadhara Samgraha. It is compiled from 
the works of Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata and others. 1 It 
is very popular in Western India. It treats on nosology 
and practice of Medicine. He was the son of Damodara and 
flourished in the fifteenth century a.d. 

Edition .—By Kavirdja Pyari Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1296 B.S. 

1 Mfa'sPftKr gfKfa: ngwi 

W 


Sarafigadhara Samgraha, I. i. 
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Commentary. —Sarangadharatika: It is a commentary on 
the above work by Adhamulla. 

BHAVA MlgRA. 

f 

About 350 years ago, a compilation was made by 
Bhava Misra, son of Lataka Misra, an inhabitant of 
Benares, from the most celebrated medical works and was 
called Bhava Prakasa. 1 He lived about 1550 A.D. and was 
considered a “Jewel of Physicians and Master of !§astras.” He 
mentions China root called Tob Chini 2 in the Vernacular as a 
remedy of Firahga roga or Syphilis” which he describes for 
the first time in India. He was the first to make mention of 
certain drugs of foreign countries as Badhkshani Naspasi, 

1 srsscT#ns.aif»T *xax- 

jtt# nswfagfw tpstwx « 

Bhava Prakaga, I. i, 

Colophon at the end of Section I* 

2 i 

«jR 5 xpfwtfaft n 
ssuftsfa ffairr»mrftF?t ii 

Bhava Praka&t, I. i, 

8 fariru^ 1 

?t«Tfr fa * 5 * 1 smfirsgfpsftjirrl: ii 

Bhava PrakaSa, IL iv. 
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Khorasani and Parasika Vacha (Acorus Calamus), Sulemani 
Kharjura (date fruit of Suleman), 1 and opium. 

Editions .— 


1. By Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1875. 

2. By Rasik Lai Gupta. 

3. By Kallsa Candra Vjdyaratna. 


Besides these books, the number of Sanskrit medical works 
is simply legion ; many of them are daubed with fancy names, 
and are excellent treatises on the different branches of medical 
science. But they are quite foreign to our purpose. I intend, 
to publish in a separate volume short notices of the medical 
authors and their works, and so we need not dwell on them 
here. 


1 3 mvft toA *pr. 1 


Bhuva Prakafia, I, 


’THTT star at i 


Ibid. 




Ibid, 
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ibid. 
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Ibidi 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

Before entering into our proper subject, it would not be 
amiss to notice here two objects—Hospitals and Anesthetics 
which are essentially necessary for the devolopment of surgical 
knowledge. We know from the Edict II of Asoka that India 
during his reign was studded with hospitals not only foi the 
treatment of human beings but also for the brute creations. 
But even before Asoka, hospitals flourished in India. In 
Caraka we can trace the germ of such an institution though 
it was used for rich men and did not accommodate the public. 

1 Si i fvrsm usmmfst 

tRT, 

3^ i oti ihuqife^?nrqqf^^T^Trq%ra^re-H^ii?vi : *!TSTfwr(q- 5 m^i;- 

qfwite i urn 

i ft*ff #srcdt*pn?prt gfftsTrer ^ 

^ smrcwtsffr 

qfrqq?T?!%TisuiR?^n- 

ssk msnft i 

j,a, vfHT- 

fwrrn --s sssrPu qfcnpftaifta- 

^q qr ^tqtTOusfqqtfrs T Jp!! ^HT^TStfs ’qlwtfr ?nn*i?fa fqrfgsrtq?: 
3? qfhwhqTq 11 


Caraka Samhita. I., xv. 
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He advises us as follows:—The engineer is to erect a strong 
and spacious building, well-ventilated at one part, the other part 
being free from draughts. The scenery should be pleasing and 
one should feel happy to walk in it. It must not be behind any 
high building, nor exposed to the glare of the sun. It should 
be inaccessible to smoke and dust. There must not be anything 
injurious to our senses as regards sound, touch, taste, form and 
smell. There should be stairs, large wooden mortars and pestles; 
and there must be additional bare ground for the construction of 
a privy, bath-room and kitchen. The staff should consist of 
servants and companions. The servants should be good, virtuous, 
pure, fond, clever, generous, well trained in nursing, skillful in 
works, able to cook rice and curries well, competent to administer 
a.bath, expert masseur 1 , trained in raising and moving a patient, 
dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practiced in the art of 
compounding medicines and willing workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order. The companions should be good singers 
and musicians, fluent speakers, well-versed in distichs, ballads, 
tales, history and mythology, well-acquainted with the design of 
a patient’s nods or signals, agreeable and should have knowledge 
of the season and the locality. The various kinds of animals 


1 From the accounts of Mogasthenes, we learn that four attendants 
used to massage him (Candragupta) with ebony rollers during the time that 
he was engaged in disposing of cases. Such an attendant (samvahaka) is a 
minor character in the Toy Cart or little Clay Cart, drama, transl. by Ryder, 
in Havard Oriental Series, Vol. IX, 1905—Smith’s Early History of India, 2nd 
Ed., Page 122. Footnote. We also find in the Kamandikya NitisSra that the 
kirrg is oautioned against shampooers who have the opportunity of poisioning 
him. 

Ch. XII. V, 45, . ' 
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should always be kept in stock such as Lava (Perdix Chinensis), 
Kapinjala (partridge), hares, sheep and the different kinds 
of deers, Ena (the black antilope) black tailed deer, and 
Mrgatnatrka, There should be a diary attached to the building. 
The cow should be good natured and healthy, and should yield 
profuse milk. The calves must be living. There should be 
stocked for them potable water and hay in a clean fold. In 
that building must be kept the following necessary articles :— 
Water vessels, washing basins, tubs, jars, dishes, ghata, 
(small jars) kumbhi, kumbha (larger and smaller vessels), 
kundu (jug or pitcher), soraba (earthen basins), spoons or 
ladles, cooking utensils, churning rods, cloth, thread, cotton, 
wool, bedding and asana (seats). Near them should be 
placed drinking vessels of gold and spittoons. The bedding 
should consist of a broad carpet, bed-sheet, pillows, and a 
bedstead. There should be collected good furnitures for beds 
and seats ; and also utensils and appliances for application of 
oleaginous medicines, heat, oil, ointment, bath and perfumeries, 
and for the acts of emesis, purgation, draining of the brain, in¬ 
jection into the rectum, defecation and urination (i.e. Yasti- 
yantra, urinal, bed-pan &c.). The blunt and sharp instru¬ 
ments and their accessories, well-washed mullers and whetstones 
of different degrees of smoothness—polished, plain or rough— 
should be near at hand; the tubular instruments for fumigation, 
inhalation and injection into the rectum, urethra and vagina, 
should be available there; and the following articles are also to 
be stocked:—brushes and brooms, weighing scales and weights, 
ghee (melted butter), oil, fat, marrow, honey, molasses, salt, wood, 
water, spirituous liquor formed by steeping husked grains of barley 
in water, or by boiling together the husks of fried maskalaya 
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(pulse of Phaseolous Rox.), barley and water, spirituous liquor 
from the blossoms of Lythrum Fruticoscence with sugar, spirit 
distilled from the different sorts of grains, curdled milk, rice, 
gruel, whey, sour liquid produced from the aceteus fermentation 
of powdered paddy, and the various kinds of urines of animals. 
Different kinds of rice such as {§&li (or that reaped in cold 
season) and Sasfchika (or that grown in hot weather in low 
lands and reaped within sixty days of its sowing), Mudga 
(Phaseolus mungo), Masa (Phaseolus Rox.), Yava (Hordeum 
Vulgare), seasame (Seasamum Indieum), Kullatha (Dolichos 
Biflorus), plums (Zizyphus Jujube), raisins (Vitis Vinifera), 
Parusa (Grewia Asiatica), Abhaya (Chebulic Myrobolan), 
AmlakI (Phyl Ian thus Emblica), Vibhltaka (Terminalia 
Bellerica) and other classes of medicaments, as oils, diaphoretics, 
sternutatories, cathartics, emetics, purgatives, astringents, 
stomachics, digestives, calmatives, carminatives and various 
other forms of medicines, are required for treatment. Besides 
these, there must be stored the antidotes to poisons caused by 
overdoses of medicines and other appliances likely to add to the ' 
patient's comfort. 

To this maybe compared the description of the Greek 
iatrium, which is mentioned in the Hippocratic treatise, De 
Medicio. He directs that “it should be so constructed that neither 
the wind nor sun might prove offensive 'to the patieiiV 
and goes on to enumerate the various articles which it should 
contain, such as scalpels, lancets, cupping-instruments, trepans, 
raspatories, with bandages and medicines.” * 1 

. ; * : ---— TTT7 

1 Works of Hippocrates, 8yd. Soo. Vol, II, page 470, Footnote 
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Sulruta gives us a list of appliances 1 required in surgical 
operations:— 

1. Blunt Instruments. 2. Sharp Instruments. 3. Potential 
Cautery. 4. Actual Cautery. 5. $alaka or rods, 6‘ Horns. 
7. Leeches. 8. Hollow bottle gourd. 9. Jambav-oustha [a 
bougie of blaekstone, the extremity of which is shaped like 
the fruit of the Jambul tree (Urginea Jambolana)]. 10. Cotton. 
11. Pieces of cloth. 12. Thread. 13. Leaves. 14. Materials 
of bandaging. 15. Honey. 16. Ghee, or clarified butter. 
17. Suet. 18. Milk. 19. Oils. 20. Tarpan.—flour of any perched 
grain or condensed milk etc. mixed with water to mitigate 
thirst. 21. Decoctions. 22. Liniments. 23, Plasters. 
24. Fan. 25. Cold and hot water. 26. Iron pans, kalasi 
and other earthen vessels; beddings and seats. 27. Obedient, 
Steady and strong servants. 

The Lying-in-room .—Carakasays: ‘‘Before the ninth month 
of pregnancy, the lying-in-room should be constructed. The land 
should be cleaned of bones, gravels and potsherds. The 
ground selected should be of auspicious colour, taste and smell. 
The gate of the house should face towards the east or the 
ntirth. 2 There must be a store of wood such as Vilva (J5gle 


mm: i 

SuSruta Samhit-ff. I. v. 

3 “The best sort of ground should abound with milky trees, full of fruits 
and flowers ; its boundary should be of a quadrangular form, level and smooth, 
with a sloping declivity towards the east producing a hard sound, with a 
stream running from left to right, of an agreeable doour, fertile, of an uniform 
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Marmelos), Tinduka (DiospyrosEmbryopteris), Inguda (Balanites 
Rox.) Bhallakaka (Semecarpus Anacardium), Varuna (Ocimura 
Basilicum), Khadira (Acacia Catechu) or wood of other kinds 
said to be auspicious by a Brahman versed in the Atharvaveda; 
and there must be a sufficient provision for clothes, liniments, 
and covers. For the pregnant woman, be careful to have a 
fire-place, water, pestles and mortars, a privy, a bathing place, 
and ovens. These should be constructed according to the 
science of engineering and should be pleasant with regard to 
the season. There should be collected clarified butter, oil, 
honey, different kinds of salts as rock salt, sonchal salt, and. 
black salt, Viclangas (Embelic Ribes), treacle, Ku§tha 
(Saussurea Lappa), Kilima (Finns Deodara), Nsgara (dried root 
of Zinziber Officinale), Pippali (Piper Longum), its root, Hasti- 
pippall (Scindaspus Officinalis), Mandukparni (Hydroctyle 
Asiatica), Ela (Elettarium Cardamomum), LSngoll (Gloriosa 
Superba), Vaca (Acorns Calamus), Cavya (Piper Cava), Chit* 
raka (Plumbago Zeylanicum), Chiravilva (Pongamia Glabra), 
Hingu (Ferrula Assafaetida), Sarsapa (Mustard seeds), Lasuna 
(Allium Sativum), finely or thickly powdered rice, Kadamba 
(Anthocephalous Ivadainba), Atasi (Linum Usitatissimum), 
Vallija (Cucurbita Pepo), Bhurya (Betula Bhojpatra), Kulatha 
Dolichos Uniflorus), Maireya (a spirituous liquor from the blos¬ 
soms of Lythrum Frutecoscence) and Ashava (Vinous fermented" 
liquor from sugar or molasses, Rum). Also clollect two pieces of 

oolour containing a great quantity of soil, producing water when dug to.the 
height of a man’s arm raised above his head, and situated in a olimate of 
moderate temperature*" 

* + • f . 

Maubsara, Ch. I* quoted in Ham Raz’s The Architecture of the Hindus, 
Page 16* ' 
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stone (miiller and stone slabs), two pestles, two mortars, an ass, 
a bullock, two sharp needles of gold and silver, two skeins of 
threads, sharp instruments of steel, two wooden bedsteads (.'Egle 
Marmelos), and wood (Tinduka and Ingudi) for easily igniting 
fire. The female attendants should be mothers of children, and 
friends and relatives of the patients. They must be fond of her, 
skillful in work, intelligent, jolly, laborious full of tender love 
for the children and a favourite of the mother.” 1 

The Child’s Room :—He continues—" The engineer is to 
construct a room, spacious, beautiful, full of light, well-ventilated 
but free from draughts, strong, and free from beasts of 
prey, animals with fangs, mice and insects. There should be 
kept water, mortar and separate places should be assigned for 
bathing, cooking, urination and defecation. It should suit the 
season of the year. The beddings, seats and covers should be 
confortable and suitable to the season. Auspicious ceremonies 
should be performed in that room such as koma, expiations 
and presents to gods, for the proper protection of the child ; and 
there should be present pious old men, doctors, and devoted 
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attendants constantly. The child’s bed, covers and sheets 
should be soft, light, pure and scented. These should always 
be free from sweat, dirt, worms or bugs, urine and feces. 
If repeated change of new clothes be impossible, the soiled 
coverings should be well washed and the beddings well purified’ 
with steam and thoroughly dried before they are used again. 
To purify or sterilise the dress, beddings, coverings and sheets 
by fumigation use the following medicines with clarified 
butterBarley (Hordeum Vulgare), mustard seeds, linseeds, 
assafoetida, Guggula (Balsamodendron Mukul), Vaca (Acorus 
Calamus), Coraka (Andropogon Aeicularis), Vayastha (Chebulic 
Myrobolau), Golomi (Panicum Dactylon), JatilS (Nardostachys 
Jatatnansi), PalankasS (a variety of Guggula), Asoka (Saraca 

Indica), RohinI (Picrorrhiza Kurroa) and sankes’ skin.A. 

variety of toys to please the child should be at hand and these 
should be coloured, light, musical, beautiful and must not be 
sharp pointed. They should be of such a size and shape as 
cannot be put into the childs’ mouth or do not terrify or kill 
the child .” 1 
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Susruta directs that there should be a particular room 
provided for patients who have undergone surgical operations . 1 

Patients suffering from surgical diseases as inflammatory 
swelling, wounds &c. should, from the very commencement 
of their illness, confine themselves inside a clean house, situated 
in a wholesome locality, free from draughts and not exposed 
to the glare of the sun. For, in such a building, 
constitutional, mental and accidental diseases are not likely to 
occur. In that room, the bed for the patients should be soft, 
spacious, and well-arranged. The patient should lie down, his 
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head pointing towards the east, and keep there some weapon for 
his own protection. On such a bed, the patient can lie comfor¬ 
tably and turn to his sides at pleasure. He should be surrounded 
by his dear friends, for their sweet words relieve the pain of 
inflammation. The female friends, however, should be avoided 
and kept at a distance. He should observe strictly the orders 
of the surgeon as regards his food, drink and mode of living. He 
should have his hairs clipped and nails pared short, be pure in his 
person,put on white clothes and devote himself to religious duties. 
A light should be kept burning; and garlands of flower, weapons 
&c., should be provided in the room to ward off the demons. He 
should be cheered and inspired by pleasant stories; and the 
physicians and the priests should attend the patient morning 
and evening. Pastils made of Sinapis Nigra and Azadirachta 
Indica with clarified butter and salt, should be burnt in the room 
morning and evening for ten days continually. The inflamed part 
should be fanned with a cd'tnar or yolk-tail. Sleep during the 
day, exercise and sexual intercourse must on no account be 
indulged in.” 

SuSruta also describes the kitchen of the king thus:— 
“That is the proper kitchen which is built on good ground, 
towards an auspicious quarter, full of utensils for cooking, 
spacious, clean, provided with windows guarded by a network, 
frequented by friends, cleared well of grass furnished 
with a cmopy, purified by auspicious ceremonies, and 
managed by men and women of good character. The superin¬ 
tendent of the kitchen should, like the doctor, be noble and 
virtuous. The cook and servants should be pure, noble, capable, 
mild, good looking, engaged in their respective duties, 
high-minded, should have their hairs and nails cut short, steadv, 




well-bathed, of subdued passion, well-dressed, obedient and have 
their heads well-covered.” 


“ The doctor in charge of the kitchen should be of noble 
family, religious, friendly, a clever manager for getting king’s 
food properly prepared, ever careful for his health, non- 
avaricious, simple, fond, grateful, good-looking, cool-tempered, 
well-behaved, not proud and envious, laborious, of subdued 
passion, forgiving, pure, of good character, kind, intelligent, not 
easily fatigued, always loving, well wisher, capable, bold, clever, 
skillful, not unreasonably tender, provided with medicines and 
well proficient in the art of healing .” 1 
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In the Klmandakiya Nltisara, we find the king -advised 
to take thoroughly examined food, and to be surrounded by- 
physicians well-versed in the science of Toxicology ; x and again* 
. it is said that king should take his medicines, cordials, and; 
edibles after having his medical attendants tasted them . 2 The/ 
king is advised to kill his enemy by weaning over his physician! 
or by administering poisonous liquids . 5 

In the Mahavagga 4 we find the qualities of a good patient, 
and a good nurse described ; 

“ ( 3 . What are five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, which when a 
sickman has, he is easy to wait upon— 

When he does do what is good for him ; when he does know 
the limit (of the quantity of the food) that is good for him ; 
when he does take his medicine, when he does let a nurse who' 
desires his good, know what manner of disease he has, or when 
he is getting worse that that is so, or when it is getting better 4 
that that is so; and when he has become able to bear bodily 
pains that are severe, sharp, grievous, disagreeable, unpleasant 
and destructive to life. These are the five qualities, O Bhikkhus, 
which when a sickman has, he is easy to wait upon. • 

1 *ra: i 
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Kamandakya Nifcieara vii. v. 10, 
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8 . There are five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, which, when one 
who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to the task—when 
he is capable of prescribing medicines ; when he does know what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, serving 
what is good and not serving what is not good for him ; when 
he deos wait upon the sick out of love, and not out of greed ; 
when he does not revolt from removing evacuation, saliva or 
vomit; when he is capable of teaching, inciting, arousing and 
gladdening the patient with religious discourses. These are 
the five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, when one who waits 
upon the sick has, he is competent to the task ” 

There is also good deal of evidence to show that medicines 
were distributed free to the poor and to the pious men. When 
Visakha asked for eight boons of the Buddha, she mentioned 
amongst them the previlege of bestowing her life long “ food 
for the sick, food for those who wait upon the sick and medicines 
for the sick ” and explained her reasons as follows 1 :— 

“ 9 . Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikklm does not obtain 
suitable foods, his sickness may increase upon him, or he may 
die; But if a Bhikkhu have taken the diet that I shall have 
provided for the sick neither will his sickness increase upon 
him, nor will he die. It was this circumstance, Lord, that I 
had in view in desiring to provide the Samgha my life long 
with diet for the sick. 

Moreover, Lord, a Bhikkhu who is waiting upon the sick 
if he has to seek out food for himself, may bring in the food 
(to the invalid) when the sun is already far on his course, and 
he will lose the opportunity of taking his food. But when 



1 Mahavffgga VIII, 15-9. 
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he has partaken of the food I shall have provided for those who 
wait upon the sick, he will bring in food to the invalid in due 
time and he will not lose the opportunity of taking his food. 
It was this circumstances, Lord, that I had in view in desiring 
to provide the Samgha my life long with food for thosq who 
wait upon the sick. 

10. Moreover, Lord if a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable medicines his sickness may increase upon him, or he 
may die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken the medicines which 
I shall have provided for the sick, neither will his sickness 
increase upon him, nor will he die. It was this circumstance, 
Lord, that I had in view in desiring to provide the Samgha, 
my life long with medicines for the sick.” 

The Edict No. II of Asoka clearly shows that charitable 
institutions were common in India, during his reign. The 
Edict runs as follows :— 

“ Everywhere in the kingdom of the king Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, and also of the nations who live in the frontiers 
such as the Cholas, the Pandyas, the realms of Satyaputra and 
Keralaputra, as far as Tambapani, (and in the kingdom of) 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks and of the kings who are his 
neighbours, everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for animals. Wherever plants useful either for men 
or for animals were wanting they have been imported and 
planted. Wherever roots and fruits were wanting, they have 
been imported and planted. And along public roads, wells 
have been dug for the use of animals and men.” 

We also learn from Houen Tsang's account that £iladitya II 
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( 610 - 650 A. D. ) was inclined towards Budhism and he 
forbade the slaughter of living animals, built stupas, and 
‘£n all the highways of the towns and villages throughout 
India, he erected hospices, provided with food and drink, and 
stationed there physicians with tnediciiies for travellers and poor 
persons round about, to be given without any stint.” 1 

He also mentions about the father of the *Bhikkhu 
^rutavimSatikoti, that “ from his house to the snowy 
mountains, he had established a succession of rest-houses, from 
which his servants continually went from one to the other. 
Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they communicated 
the same to each other in order, and so procured them without 
loss of time, so rich was this family.” 2 

He also mentions charitable institutions called Pimyasalas 
ask common in India. “ There were formerly in this country 
(Tsch-kia-Takka) many houses of charity (goodness or hppiness, 
^unyasalas) for keeping the poor and the unfortunate. They 
provided for them medicines and food, clothing and necessaries; 
|o that travellers were never badly off." 

Again he says : “Benevolent kings have founded here 
(.Mo-ti-pildo or Matipura) a house of “merit” (Punyaislilas). This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice food 
<*nd medicines to bestow in charity on widows and bereaved 
persons, on orphans and the destitute.” 4 A similar Punyasala 
or hospice was in Kei-P’an-to (Kabandha). 5 In describing 

‘ Beal's Record, Vpl I, p. 214* 

* * Ibid, VoL II, p. 188. 

3 Ibid , VoL I, p. 165. 

* tbid, Vol. I, p. 198. 

Ibid, VoJL II, p. 303. 
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Multan he days: “They have founded a house of mercy (happi¬ 
ness), in which they provide food, and drink, and medicines 
for the poor, and sick, affording succour and sustenance.” 1 Of 
&iladitya he says : “Every year he assembled the Sramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity four kinds of Alms {viz. —food, 
drink, medicine, clothing).” 2 

Fa Hian (405-11 A.D.), a contemporary of Candragupta 
Yikramaditya, describes the charitable dispensaries in the town 
of Pataliputra thus:—“The nobles and householders of this 
country have founded hospitals within the city to which the 
poor of all countries, the destitute, cripple and the diseased 
may repair. They receive every kind of requisite help gratui¬ 
tously. Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their 
cases order them food and drink, medicines or decoctions, every 
thing in fact that may contribute to their ease. When cured, 
—they depart at their convenience.” 8 Smith remarks: “No 
such foundation was to be seen elsewhere in the world at 
this date; audits existence, anticipating the deeds of modern 
Christian charity, speaks well both for the character of the 
citizens who endowed it, and for the genius of the great 
Asoka whose teaching still bore such wholesome fruit many 
centuries after his deeease. The earliest hospital in Europe, 
the Maison Dieu of Paris, is said to have been opened in 
the 7th oenturies.” 4 

“Upatisso, son of Buddha Das, builds Hospitals for cripples, 

1 Beal’s Record, Vol. II, p. 274. 

* Ibid , Vol. I, p. 214, 

• Ibid , Vol. I, Intro, lcii, 

4 Smith’s Early History of India, 2nd Ed., p. 280. 
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for pregnant women, and for the blind and diseased. 1 Dhatushena 
builds Hospitals for cripples and sick 2 . Buddha Das 3 himself 
ordained a physician for every ten villages on the high road, 
and built assylums for the crippled, deformed and 
destitute,” 4 

The animal Hospitals or Pinjrapoles which still exist at 
Ahmedabad, Surat, and Sodepore in Bengal, and elsewhere 
may be regarded as the survivals of the institutions founded 
by the Maurya monarch. The following account of the Surat 
Hospital in the 18th century is from the pen of Hamilton:— 

“The most remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of w r hich we have no discription more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and sub-divided into several courts or yards for 
the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were attended 
with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful assylum for 
the infirmities of old age. 

“When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the Hospital, when he was received 
without regard to the caste or nation of his master. In 1772 
this hospital contained horse, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkies, poultry, pigeons, and variety of birds; and also an 
aged tortoise, which was known to have been there seventy-five 
years. The most extraordinary ward was that appropriated for 
rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermins for whom suitable 
food was provided.” 5 


1 MahSwanao, p. 249. 3 Ibid, p. 245. 

2 Ibid, p. 256. 4 Cunningham's Bliilsa Topes, p. 54, foot note. 

5 Hamilton’s Description of Hindustan (120) Vol. I, p. 718, quarto ed.> 

Croofce. Things Indian, Art. Pinjrapole, (Murray 1906). 
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We quote here from HemSdri the opinions of the sages 
and the PurSnas as to the merit of the founder of a hospital 1 :— 

Visvamitra. 

There is no gift more precious than the gift of cure; therefore 
* 

it should be given freely to the sick to augment one’s good 

fortune. He who gives medicines, diet, food, oil for smearing 
* 

and shelter to the sick, becomes free from all diseases. 

Samvartta. 

The giver of medicines, oleaginous remedies and food for 
the cure of the sick, becomes free from all diseases, happy and 
long-lived. 

Agastya. 

Those who give rice and medicines freely attain happiness, 
being free from desease. 

Saura Purana. 

He, who gives medicines to the sick to cure their diseases 
always remains healthy, long-lived and happy. 
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Nandi Purana. 

•# 

The high-souled man who gives the Brahmins collyrium 
in charity to cure the diseases of the eye, goes to the Sun 
(after death) and becomes free from eye deseases, fine-looking 
and fortunate. 

Good health is a step to the acquirement of religious merit, 
wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, and so the man who 
bestows cure to the sick and also he who erects a hospital 
equipped with good medicaments, dresses, learned doctors, 
servants and rooms for students, always gain them. The doctor 
should be well-versed in the religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of the 
colour of the roots of the herbals and well-acquainted with the 
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proper season of raising them from the ground, well-trained 
with the qualities of the juices, (their strength and actions), 
sEli rice, meat and medicaments, trained in compounding 
medicines, one who knows well of the physique of men by 
intelligence, one who knows the temparament and the qualities 
of the diet, a pathologist who is not/idle, well acquainted with 
the remedial agents for the premonitary signs and sequelae of 
diseases, proficient in the requirements of time and place, 
well-read in the medical text-books—the Ayurveda with its 
eight divisions and an expert in curing diseases by domestic 
remedies (prepared from handful of common ingredients). 

The pious man who erects such a hospital in which the 
services of good physicians of this nature are retained, becomes 
celebrated as the virtuous, the successful and the intelligent 
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man in this world. If in such a hospital the kind-hearted man 
can cure a single patient of his maladies by simple medicines, 
oleaginous remedies and compounds of medicinal decoctions, goes 
to the Brahma's residence with his seven generations upwards. 
The rich and the poor acquire religious merit in proportion to 
the amount of riches they possess ; where would the poor man 
get a hospital and a young physician to cure his diseases ? The 
man secures the eternal regions mentioned before by rendering 
the sick healthy by the use of roots to some and by good rubbing 
(with external applications) to others. He who cures the sick 
suffering from an increase or decrease of the Air, the Bile and the 
Phlegm by simple remedies, he too goes to such blessed regions 
(after death) as are secured by those who perform many religious 
sacrifices (Yajfias). 
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Skandapupana. 

• 

Hear, the amount of religious merit secured by a man who 
erects a hospital containing all the necessary articles (of 
treatment) and in which are engaged eminent physicians by 
reward. As good health is the means of attaining religious 
merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, therefore, he by 
rendering the sick healthy, gives these four blessings. 

By carefully curing a learned man of his sickness great 
merit is secured, which is eternal and indestructible. He too 
who cures a siekman who is calm and absorbed in meditation 
of Siva and knowledge, attains the virtue of all kinds of gifts. 
Brainha, Vishu, all the gods, diseases, relatives and kings— 
they are obstacles to yoga but not to those who perform it 
(y°g 1 )' Whatever merit is obtained by the great, by support¬ 
ing the sick Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), and Bith 
(cultivators) and Sudras (servants), can not be obtained 
by the performance of all the great Yajnas (religious 
ceremonies). As even the gods can not reach the end of the 
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firmament, so there is no end (to the merit) of the gift of cure. 
By this great merit, the man reaching the region of Siva 
enjoys himself by soaring in a balloon which can go to the various 
desired directions. With his twenty-one generations upwards 
and surrounded by his servants, he stays in the Siva's realm so 
long till deluge does not occur. There, after the lapse of his 
merit, the devoted servant acquires knowledge from Siva. 

Abandoning this world by knowledge, abiding by the 
prayers to Siva, and casting away this body as a straw, he 
reaches beyond the limits of sorrow. Being freed from all 
sorrows, becoming pure, all-knowing and self-sufficient, and 
absorbed in his ownself, they are called the Liberated. Therefore 
to mitigate the diseases, the sick should be well nursed ; 
the great sages should especially be attended to even by the 
sacrifice of one's body or riches. The wise must not irritate 
the weak patients, and they like the preceptors should be 
rescued constantly from sins. He who relieves the sick, by 
taking them under bis care, reaches the other bank of this 
ocean of world. 
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After these proofs, the statement of Mr. Ameer Ali that 
“ the Arabs invented chemical pharmacy, and were the 
founders of those institutions which are now called dispen¬ 
saries” 1 can not be accepted as correct. 

DISPENSARIES. 

As regards dispensaries, Susruta advises the physician to 
construct his dispensary in a clean locality; and the build¬ 
ing should face towards some auspicious direction as the east 
or the north. He says :—“ The medicines should be kept in 
burnt earthen pots arranged on planks supported by stakes 
or pins”. 2 This is still the method of storing medicines 
used by the Kavirajas. Dallvana explains the passage thus:— 
'‘The medicines should be kept in pieces of cloth, earthen pots, 
wooden pots and f^ariku (kllaka).” 8 The former explanation is 
plausible for it is impossible to imagine how a kllaka or stake 
can be a container of medicine, unless it is implied as a point 
of support for hanging the medicine vials from it. 

Dr. Heyne (1814) thus describes the ancient dispensaries 
of the Hindus: “ The place in which medicines are kept should 

1 History of the Saracens p. 262, 1899. 

Susruta Sarahita. I. xxxvii. 
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be clean, dry, and not accessible to rats, white ants or dust. 

The drugs ought to be put in nets, or large pots, the mouth 
of which must be tied over with a piece of cloth, and suspended 
in a room. Fire, smoke and water must be kept at a distance. 

The house in which medicines are stored, should be neither 
in too high nor too low a situation, and it should not be far 
distant from places in which medicines may be collected. 

Its front should face either the south or the north, with a 
convenient viranda before the door of the same side. 

The necessary apparatus for mortars, scales, &c., must be 
kept in a place in the wall that has been consecrated for that 
purpose by religious ceremonies.” 

After describing the different classes, and members compos¬ 
ing each class, of medicines, Su6ruta continues: “ The wise 

physician should collect and classify these medicines, and with 
them prepare external applications, infusions, oils, ghee, syrups, 

&c., as required for derangement of a particular humour. The 
medicines should be carefully preserved in all seasons, in rooms 
free from smoke, rain, wind and dust. The medicines should 
be used singly, or in combinations of several medicines of a 
class, or of an entire group, or of more than one group, 
according to the nature of the disease, and the extent of 
derangement of the humours.” 1 
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ANAESTHETICS. 

In the medical text books of the Hindus, there is no 
mention of a general anaesthetic, from which we can infer that 
it was unknown in those ancient days. There are, however, 
many indications to show that, the earlier surgeons felt the 
necessity of such an agent to produce insensibility to pain. 
Both Caraka and SuSruta mention the use of wine to produce 
the desired effect. Caraka says : “ After extraction of a dead 
foetus before the full term of pregnancy, wine should be pres¬ 
cribed to her, for that will improve the condition of her uterus, 
make her happy and alleviate the painof the operation.” 1 Suiruta, 
however, distinctly lays down that “wine should be used before 
operation to produce insensibility to pain.” He again remarks: 
“It is desirable that the patient should be fed before being 
operated on. Those who are addicted to drink and those who 
cannot bear pain, should be made to drink some strong beverage. 
Tho patient, who has been fed, does not faint, and he who .is 
rendered intoxicated, does not feel the pain of the operation.” 3 

The use of certain drugs to produce anaesthetic effects was 
well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. Dioscorides 

Caraka Samhita, IV, viii. 
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mentions Mandragora - (Mandragora Atropa) to have been 
employed internally as a hypnotic and anaesthetic. Pliny (32-79 
A.D.) in his Natural History mentions that this anaesthetic was 
also used by inhalation; and this fact is corroborated by Galen, 
Aratmus, Celsus and others. The Arabian physicians also 
used it. The Chinese surgeons still use some powder (Indian 
hemp probably) to throw their patients into profound sleep. 

In the 13th century Theodoric (died 1298) described the “spongio 
somnifera ” the vapours raised from which were capable, when 
inhaled, of setting patients into an anaesthetic sleep, thus 
inducing insensibility to the agony and torture of a surgeon's 
knife. Baptista also mentions his “Pomum somniferum”, to be 
made with mandragora, opium, &c. The Hindus also inhaled the 
fumes of burning Indian hemp as an anaesthetic at a period 
of great antiquity. As early as 927, A. D., they also knew 
drugs which they employed for the same purpose, for Pandit 
Vallala, in his Bhoja Prabandha, alludes to a cranial operation 
performed on the King Bhoja after he was rendered insensible 
by some drug called SarnmohinT (producer of unconsciousness). 
Another drug is also mentioned, Sanjlbanl (restorer to life), 
by which he soon regained consciousness after the operation 
had been finished. 1 

1 KT5TPT iftefacciT fe<f 
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Bhoja Prabandha (Jibananda’s Edn.), P. 98. 








CHAPTER III. 


MATERIALS OF INSTRUMENTS. 

Ikon and Steel. 

In the Rgveda, ayas, (Latin aes), next to gold, is the metal 
most often referred to. Ayas often stands as a generic name 
to mean simply “metal,” though in later works it signifies iron as 
a rule. The mention of dark and red ayas in the Atharva- 
veda indicates a distinction between iron and copper or bronze. 
The surgical instruments of the Hindus are recommended 
generally to be made of iron; but Susruta allows other suitable 
material when iron of good quality is not available. 1 He says: 
“A wise surgeon should get the instruments made of pure iron and 
with sharp edges by an expert blacksmith who is skilful and 
experienced in his craft.” 3 The use of impure iron as a material 
for surgical instruments, he deprecates as a defect and advises 
the surgeons not to rely on such instruments. 

The Hindus were acquainted with steel and they knew how 
to turn out steel of fine quality from a pure iron ore. 
Nagarjuna, the well known Buddhist chemist, wrote a scientific 

1 «nfn gggfiroiqnfa ?r nggim i 

SuSruta SaiithitS. I. vii. 
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treatise on steel and iron. 1 !§ibodSsa in his commentary on 
Chakrap&ni quotes Pataftjali as an authority on the subject, 8 
In the Dhanurveda, Vlracintamani, Sarafigadharapaddhati 
and Loharnava, steel as a material of sword has been described 
and classified. 

Dr. Mitra quotes some references 3 about the knowledge of iron 
possessed by the ancient Hindus from the Rgvida. He finds that 
“swords (IL 156), spears (IV. 25), javelins (II. 292), lam " (I. 774), 
(IV. II. 288) and hatchets (I. 120) are frequently mentioned ; 
and these weapons were bright as “gold” or golden (IV. 19), 
“shining bright” (1.175), “blazing” (IV. 93), “sharp” (IV. 113) and 
“made of iron” (I. 226); they are “whetted on a grind stone” 
(II. 36) to improve their keenness (I. 150), and “polished to 

enhance their brightness” (II. 326).“According to Nearchus, 

King Porus gave 30 lbs of steel to Alexander as the most 
precious present he could offer ” 

Hoyle also remarks 4 : “Working m metals they have long 
been famous for: their steel acquired so great celebrity at an 

1 5^5 siatre 1 

Cakradatta, Rasayanfidhikara, 
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early period, as to have passed into a proverb among the 
Persians, where fouladee hind indicates steel of the best quality; 
and jtowabee hind , an Indian answer, means a cut with a sword 
made of Indian steel.” * 

Copper. 

Pure copper was also used as a material of instruments; 
and vessels and instruments of copper are frequently mentioned 
in the medical books of the Hindus. A copper probe for apply¬ 
ing antimony to the eye has been found in the excavations of 
Bijnor and another in the Bihat excavations. Cakradatta 1 advises 
us to use a copper probe for the application of lekhanci collyriuni; 
and su§ruta mentions a copper needle in the operation for 
reclination of cataract. 2 

Tin. 

Tin was also used as a material of blunt instruments. 
SuSruta mentions plates of tin to surround a tumour and to 
protect the healthy parts, before the application of actual 
cautery. 3 Such plates are recommended to be made of tin, or 
lead, or copper, or iron. 

Lead. 

Tubes of lead were used for purpose of fumigation. Probes 
made of lead were used for application of collyrium. The use 

1 JPWI <TT«?t ^T^fhPTT I 

Cakradatta, Afijanadhikara. 
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Susruta Samhita* VI. xvii. 
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of lead plates to sorround tumours before application of actual 
cautery has been noted above. 

Bell-metal. 

The use of bell-metal—an amalgam of zinc or tin and copper, 
25 parts of the former with 75 parts of the latter,—as a material 
of probes for applying collyrium, is mentioned by SuSruta. 1 

Gold and Silver. 

Gold was known to the Hindus from the remote antiquity; 
and among the metals, it is the one most frequently 2 mentioned 
in the Rgveda. Silver was perhaps unknown during the earlier 
Vedic age, from its name being not mentioned in the Rgveda. 
But no conclusion can safely be drawn from this argu¬ 
ment 1 *. We find, however, gold, silver, and other precious 

1 Rfa’D ’asr?i W WT*t' 
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Susruta Samhita, VI. xviii. 
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stones mentioned as materials of instruments in the medical 
books. Gold and silver vessels and plates are often described 
in Sanskrit literature. 1 Susruta mentions the use of drinking 
cups made of gold, silver and precious stones. 2 

Caraka, amongst other things necessary for a lying-in-room, 
mentions two needles of gold and silver.' 3 To cut the navel- 
cord of the new-born child, he recommends a knife made of 
gold, or silver, or iron. 4 In the Manusamhita* we find: 
“Before the section of the navel string, a ceremony is 
ordained on the birth of a male; he must be made while sacred 
texts are pronounced, to taste a little honey and clarified butter 
from a golden spoon/' 0 A golden needle is mentioned by 
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Susruta Samhitii, I. xlv. 
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SuSruta for pricking the bulb of Soma plant to extract its juice . 1 
To cure trichiasis, Cackradatta mentions a needle cautery of 
gold . 2 For destroying the hair follicles, he advises us to pass 
the hot needle into them as soon as the eyelashes are removed 
by epilation. In the Yogaratnakara, is mentioned a cautery of 
gold, to burn the fistuious track round the. anus . 3 ^arngadhara 
mentions silver or coral pots for keeping medicated snuffs , 4 and 
gold and silver tubs for immersing patients in medicated 
lotions . 5 


Horn. 


Homs of animals are mentioned as suction-apparatus. For 


1 * * * * 
* * * * 


Susruta Samhita, IV. xxix. 
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this purpose, the horn of a cow is recommended . 1 A probe made 
of horn is advised to be used for applying collyrium. SuSruta 
mentions goat’s horn to be used as a container of medicine . 2 He 
also recommends for this purpose vessels manufactured out of 
horn . 3 Similarly Caraka advises us to keep medicines in the 
lamb’s horn . 4 Tubes of Vasti-yantra (clysters) are often 
described to be made of horn . 5 

Bone and Ivory. 

VSgbhata II describes the anguli-tranaka or finger-guard 
to be made either of wood or ivory . 0 
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Wood. 

Vo apply vapour-bath, SSrhgadhara mentions tubes made of 
wood or metal. 1 Wooden Tubes for injections were also 
used. 2 

Stone. 

4arngadhara says: “The collyrium probes should be 
made either of stone or metal” 3 For compounding medicines, 
stone kJial or mortar and pestles, are mentioned. A big stone 
slab with a muller is recommended to be used for grinding dry 
or fresh vegetable medicines. In extracting the Soma juice, 
two slabs of stone are mentioned in the Rgveda. 4 

Execution. - 

The execution of the instruments is said to have been all 
that can be desired. Susruta says 6 : “They should be made 
just of the proper size with their ends rough or polished ; they 
should be also strong, well-shaped and capable of a firm grasp.” 
Again he continues : “When an instrument (has been selected) of 
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a fine make and with an edge keen enough to divide the hairs 
on the skin, and when it has been firmly grasped at the proper 
place, only then it should be used in any surgical operation” 1 . 
And again : “A wise surgeon will get his instruments made of 
good iron and with sharp edges, by a blacksmith who is skil*- 1 
ful and experienced in his craft.” 2 Vagbhata also gives the 
same directions/ 3 

Ornamentation. 

In the absence of actual specimen, it is impossible to say 
whether there was any ornamentation on the surgical instru¬ 
ments of the Hindus. No ornamentation is described in the 
extant medical treatises. Only one instrument—MucutI—is 
mentioned by Vagbhata II as being ornamented with a ring. 4 

Edges of Sharp Instruments. 

Su£ruta says 5 : “The edges of instruments, used in incising 


2 See foot-note 2, P. 61. 
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(as of Vrddhipatra, NakhaSastra, &c.) should he of the 
fineness oi a masllra (Ervum Lens); of those used in scarifying 
(as Mandalagra &c.) of a half a masura; of those used in punctur¬ 
ing (as Kutharika) and evacuating (as needles, kuSapatra, &c.) 
of a hair; and those used in dividing (as Vrddhipatra), of half a 
hair . As to the Vadisa or hook and the Dantasariku or tooth- 
scalers, the former should have a curved end and a fine point, 
while the latter should have an end shaped like the first leaf 
of barley.” 1 

The Tempering of Sharp Instruments. 

SuSruta remarks 2 that “the instruments are tempered in three 
ways;—by immersing the heated sastra in an alkaline solution, 
or water, or oil. Those tempered in an alkaline solution are used 
in dividing bones and in excising arrows and other foreign 
bodies. Those tempered in water are used in incising, dividing 
or clearing muscles; and those tempered in oil are used in 
puncturing veins and dividing nerves and tendons.” 

As the methods of tempering the Sastras are the same as 
those recommended for the arms of war, we quote from 
Vrddha f^arngadhara (the elder), two methods of tempering arrow¬ 
heads and swords. He says® : “I shall describe the ways of 
tempering arrow-heads, by smearing them with a paste of 

Sufiruta SainhitS, I. viii. 
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vegetable drugs, which would thus acquire the power of 
piercing a coat-of-mail as easily as the leaf of a tree.” 

I. 

“Make a paste of Pippall (Piper Longum), rock-salt and 
Kustha (Saussurea Lappa) with cow’s urine. These are to be well 
mixed until the paste becomes cold and yellow. The arrow¬ 
heads and other sharp cutting instruments are to be well smeared 
with that paste and then heated to redness. Then they are 
to be removed from the furnace and allowed to cool down to a 
state short of redness and dipped in oil. By this means, the 
iron acquires special power as a cutting instrument 1 ”. 

II. 

“Make a paste of the five kinds of salts," mustard and honey. 
Let the instrument-maker smear it on the Sastras which are 
then to be heated in a furnace. When the colours resembling 
those of a peacock’s feather are displayed on the sastra, the 
burning is known to be adequate. The instrument is then 
dipped in w r ater a ”. 
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III. 

The sage Usanas or Sukracaryya thus describes 1 the tem¬ 
pering of swords in the Vrhat Samhita (Kerns trans. Ch. L.):— 

23. The fluid to imbrue a sword with, according to the 
precepts of USanas, is: blood, if one wishes for a splendid for¬ 
tune ; ghee, if one is desirous to have a virtuous son ; water, if 
one is longing for inexhaustible wealth. 

24. An approved mixture to imbrue the sword with, in 
case of one desirous to attain his object by wicked means, is: 
milk from a mare, a camel and an elephant. A mixture of fish 
bile, deer-milk, horse-milk, and goat-milk, blended with toddy, 
will make the sword fit to cut an elephant’s trunk. 

25. A sword first rubbed with oil, and then imbrued with 
an unguent compounded of the milky juice of the Calobropis, 
goat’s horn, ink, dung from doves and mice, and afterwards 
whetted, is fit for piercing stone. 
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26. An instrument imbrued with a stale mixture of potash 
of plantains with butter milk, and properly whetted, will not 
get crooked on a stone, nor blunted on other iron instruments, 

Good and Bad Qualities of Surgical Instruments. 

SuSruta says 1 : “ The good points in an instrument are 
the following : it should have a well-made handle, affording a 
firm grasp ; it should be made of iron of good quality ; it should 
have a fine edge, a pleasant shape and a well-finished point; and 
it should not be dentated (except the saw).” He gives 
preference to the !§astras which are of good make and with a 
fine edge—so fine as to divide the hairs on the skin and whose 
handles can easily be grasped by the surgeon's hand. 

On the other hand, he points out eight defects 3 of sharp 
instruments: they must not be bent, or blunt, or broken, or 
jagged, or too thick, or too thin, or too long, or too short. Instru¬ 
ments free from these defects should be used. The Karapatra 
or saw is the only exception, for being used for sawing bones, it 
requires a jagged or dentated edge. Vagbhata also mentions 
these defects. 3 
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Su6ruta enumerates twelve defects 1 of blunt instruments, viz., 
it may be too thick, or made of impure metal, or too long, or too 
short, or incapble of being grasped, or capable of being grasped 
(unevenly) partially, or bent, or made of too soft material, or of 
elevated ends, or it may have bent, loose, elevated, and weak 
pins, or be of weak ends, or of thin sides. These faults refer 
principally to the Swastika yantras or the cruciform instru¬ 
ments. 

The Uses of Instruments. 

Twenty four different kinds of operations 2 are said to be 
performed by the blunt instruments (SuSruta), viz.:— 


1. Nirghatana 

2. PUrana 

3. Bandhana... 

4. Vylihana ... 


5. Vartana 


... Extraction by moving to and 
fro. e, g . salyanirghatanl. 

... Filling the bladder or eyes 
with oil. 

... Bandaging and binding by rope. 

... 1. Raising up and incising a 
part for removing a thorn 
or 2. bringing together the 
lips of the wound. 

... Contracting or curling up. 


1 ^ 

EuSruta Samhita, I. vii, 
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6. C&lana 


7. 

8 . 


Vivartana 

Vivarana 


9. Pldana 


10. Marga Visodhana 


11. Vikarsana 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


Aharana .. 
Ancana ... 
Unnamana 


15. Yinamana 


16. Bhafijana 


17. Unmathana 


18. Acusana 


... 1. transferring, i.e., removing 
from one part to another; 2, 
moving a foreign body. 

... Turning round. 

... Exposing or opening out any 
part. 

... Pressing as by finger to let 
out pus from an abcess. 

.. Clearing the canals such as the 
urethra, rectum &c. 

... 1. Extraction by pulling; or 2. 
loosening a foreign body 
fixed in muscles &c. 

... Pulling out. 

... Pulling up. 

... Elevating or setting upright as 
the depressed cranial bones 
or ears. 

... Depression as of the elevated 
ends of the fractured bone. 

... 1. Rubbing the head, ears &q.'; 
2. contusing a part all. round 
before it is surgically 
operated on. 

... Probing or stirring the track 
formed by an impacted 
foreign body. 

... Suction as of poisoned blood 
and milk by horns, or gourd, 
or mouth, 
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... Exploring as by an earth-worm 
shaped probe, the direction of 
a sinus or the existence of a 
foreign body in the wound. 

... Splitting or dividing as the 
head, ears &c. 

... Straightening anything which 
is bent. 

... Washing as a wound with 
water. 

...Blowing as powders into the 
nose through tubes. 

... Rubbing out as foreign bodies 
from the eyes &c. 

Vagbhata recognises only fifteen different kinds 1 of opera¬ 
tions performed by the blunt instruments: Nirghatana (mov¬ 
ing to and fro), Unmathana (probing), Purana (filling up), 
Marga Suddhi (clearing passages), Sarhvyuhana (raising up and 
extracting a thorn by incision), Aharana (pulling out), Bandhana 
(bandaging), Pidana (pressing), Acusana (suction), Unnamana 
(elevation), Namana (depression), Cala (movement), Bhanga 
(breaking), Vyavartana (turning round) ; and Rjukarana 
(straightening). 
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A§tanga HjtUya, I. xxv. 


19. Esana 

20. Darana ... 

21. Rjukarana 

22. Praksalana 

23. Pradhamana 

24. Pramarjana 
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The Sastras or cutting instruments, on the other hand, are 
said to perform eight kinds of surgical operations (Sufiruta). 1 

1. Chedana ... ...Excision or removal of a part 

of the body by operation as 
of piles. 

Instruments:—Vrddhipatra, nakhaSastra, mudrikS, 
utpalapatra, and arddhadhara. 

2. Bhedana ... ... Incision of a part, as of an 

abscess. 

Instruments:—The same as above. 

3. Lekhana ... ... Scarification or dissection of a 

skin-flap; or scraping, as of 
Rohini i.e., surgical diseases 
of the throat. 

Instruments:—Mandalagra and karapatra. 

4. Vedana or Vyadhana ... Puncturing as of veins to bleed 

patients by instruments 
having fine points. 

Instruments:—Kutharika, vrlhimukha, ara, vetaspatra, 
and sucl. 


5. Esana 

Instruments:—Esanl. 

6. Aharana. ... 


Probing, as of sinus and fistula 
by a probe. 


Instruments: 


... Extraction, as of stone by the 
spoon or hook. 

•VadiSa, and danta-§anku. 


1 jtw i i&m t i W for ffat 
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Susrutft Sajnhita, I, v. 
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7. Vigr5vana 


... To let out pus as from a deep- 
seated abscess. 

Instruments:—Sue!, kusapatra, atimukha, Sarilrlmukha, 
antarmukha, trikurccaka, and esanl. 
8. Slvana ... ...Stitching, as of the lips of a 

wound by needles. 

Instruments:—The different kinds of sucl or needles. 
Caraka mentions, however, six kinds 1 of operations:— 


1. Patana 


2. VySdhana 


... Incision, as in operation for 
sinus, abscess, intestinal 

injury, and deeply impacted 
foreign bodies. 

... Tapping or piercing, as in 
operations for ascites, suppur¬ 
ating tumour, ovarion 

tumour, boils &c. 


^ ii 

snftaw. wtftorcren i 
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Caraka Samhita, VI. *iii, 
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3. Chedana ... ... Excision, as in the operation for 

tumours, raised and thickened 
vrano or corns, and piles. 

4. Lekhana ... ... Scraping, as in operation for 

some varieties of skin 
diseases. 

5. Pracchana ... Scarifying, as in the operations 

for glands, boils, leprous 
nodules, inflammatory swel¬ 
lings, &c. 

6. Sl’bana ... ... Sewing, as in the operation of 

laparotomy for deep seated 
diseases in the abdomen. 

Vagbhata describes thirteen kinds 1 of operations performed 
by the sharp instruments :— 


1. Utpatana 

2. Patana 

3. Sivana 

4. Esana 

5. Lekhana 

6. Pracchana 

7. Kuttana 

8. Chedana 


Raising up by incision, as by 
the NakhaSastra. 

Incision as by the Vrddhipatra. 

Stitching as by the Sucl. 

Probing as by the Esani. 

Scraping as by the Mandalagra. 

Scarification as by the Manda¬ 
lagra. 

Pricki ng as by the Sucl in 
tattooing. 

Excision as by the Vrddhipatra* 


spit TjfT I! 


A^ariga Hfdaya, I. xxvi. 
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9. Bhedana 

10. Vyadhana 

11. Manthana 

12. Grahana 

13. Dahana 


... Piercing as by the Sharp Esanl. 
... Tapping as by the Vetasapatra. 
... Churning as by the Khaja. 


... Fixing as by the SandamSa. 
... Burning as by the rods. 


Whetstone. 


In the Rgveda we find the use of stones mentioned for 
whetting the edges of the arms of war, 1 The Hindu 
surgeons used a stone slab for sharpening the Sastras 
or edged instruments. 2 It was of the colour of masa 
(Phaseolus Roxb.). The whetstones used by the Greeks and 
Romans were either the marble ointment slabs, or made of 
clay slate or sandy schistaceous shale. 


Instrument Cases. 


To preserve the edges of the cutting instruments, a case 
made of the wood of Salmall (Bombax Malabaricum) was used 
(SuSruta). 3 Such cases were also manufactured of canvas, or wool, 
or silk, or leather. These cases—twelve anguli ( i.e , fingers’ 
breadth) long and nine angnli broad—were well sewn and 

1 See Rgveda, Mandela. 2 Sukta. 39 Verse 7. 


9 i, 90 ,, 1» 

9 „ 112 „ 2 . 

10 „ 53 „ 9. 


19 „ 101 „ 2. 


2 ?t«rt frra i^r ra fltwl i 


Susruta Sftrilhita, I. viii. 
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consisted of compartments, lined with wool and seperated 
bv partitions for each instrument. They could be folded, 
closed with a rod and firmly tied by a knot. 1 The barbers 
of India still use similar cases for their instruments. 

That the razor used to be kept in a case, we know from a 
passage in the Vrhadaranyaka (800 to 500 B. C.) 
where the author says “It (the Atman) is here all-pervading 
down to the tips of the nail. One does not see it any more 
than a razor hidden in its case or fire in its receptacle”. 2 


1 wmrefa frorc: grot i 

■efta qf)4 grlgg ^ w 
ficsi’ST to; gwu: gig grew?: i 
ggrran g ngwitai gggg;« 

A§tanga Hfdaya, I. xxvi. 
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1%!«wto: i to gg, m tgg:, gwu: to gmifa gaigrKTfg, 
gigfiwrfg ^gifg<ftggwfwgTfg, TOifg gPwg g gr*1glgifagg>s =r : i ggi 
sirowt: fitful wfitd ntw ggf gw g siroiTfgfggiw to g§ ggg't, gifts 
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gtrftfw: ftifg; gnwn i gg gfgfgi to n gft ggg fgfifig to gsgf, 

^trfgglg gift ggi ^sfagw; tobw nwiTfn i gfftggfg gftggm:- 
^tegg ggn tsrg gfg mt^g faftfa gtf ' 


Vagbhatartha Kaumudu 


2 Vyhadaranyaka, I. iv. 

Macdonell’s Sanskrit Literature, p. 22. 
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To pi’ove that portable cases for medicaments and instru¬ 
ments were in use in ancient India, we quote in toto from the 
Mohavagga some references to them. 1 


Boxes for Ointments, Ointment Pots, and 
Portable Cases. 


Now at that time, the Bhikkhus used to put pulverised 
ointments into pots and saucers. They became sprinkled over 

A ' 

with herb-powder and dust. 


They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a box for ointment”. 

Now at that time the KAabbaggiya Bhikkhus used to carry 
about various kinds of boxes for ointments—gold ones and silver 
ones. People were annoyed, murmured and became angry, 
saying, “Like those who still live in the world.” .. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ Various kinds of boxes for ointments, gold ones, and silver 
ones, are not, 0 Bhikkhus, to be used. Whosoever does so, is. 
guilty of a dukkata offence. I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of 
such boxes made of bone, or ivory, or horn, or of the nafa reed, 
or of bambu, or of wood, or of lac, or of the shells of fruit, or ot 
bronze, or of the centre of the chank-shell (Sankhu-navi).’ 

2. Now at that time the boxes of ointment had no lid. 
(The ointment) was sprinkled over with herb-powder and dust. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 


MohavSgga vl. 12. (Sacred Books of the East). 
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"I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus; the use of a lid.!’ 

The lid used to fall off 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, to fasten the lid with thread and tie 
it on to the bQX.” 

The boxes used to fall. 

“I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, to sew the boxes on with thread”, 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to rub ointment 
on with their fingers, and the eyes were hurt. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

- 

"I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a stick or holder to put 
the ointment on with”. 

Now at that time the /f/iabbaggiya Bhikkhus used to keep 
various kinds of ointment-sticks—gold ones, and silver ones. 
People were annoyed, murmured, and .became angry, saying, 
" Like those who still live in the tvorld”. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ yarious kinds of ointment-holders, 0 Bhikkhus, are not to 
be used. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukkafo offence. I 
allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of ointment-holders of bone, or of ivory, 
or of horn, or of the naia reed, or of bambu, or of wood, or of 
lac, or of fruit, or of bronze, or of the chank-shell.” 

4. Now at that time the ointment-sticks used to fall on 
the ground and become rough. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a case for the ointment- 
sticks”. 
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Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to carry the ointment- 
boxes and ointment-sticks about in their hands. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to put the ointment- 
box in.” 

They had no shoulder strap. 

“I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap (by 
which to carry the ointment-box), or of a thread (by which to 
sew or tie it on).” 

13. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Pilindava/r/c/ia had 
head-ache. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a little oil on the head”. 

(The disease) became no better. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the practice of taking up (medicine) 
through the nose”. (See commentary on the Dhammapada, pp. 
83.) 

The nose ran, 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a nose-spoon” (Natthu- 
karani). 

Now at that time the JTftabbaggiya Bhikkhus had various 
kinds of nose-spoons—made of gold, and of silver. People were 
annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying, “ Like those 
who still live in the world.” 


They told this thing to the Blessed One, 
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“Various kinds of nose-spoons, 0 Bhikkhus, are not to be 
used. Whosoever does so, is guilty of dukkafa offence. I allow, 
O Bhikkhus, the use of such nose-spoons made of bone, (&c., 
as in chap. 12, 1, down to:) the chank-shell. 

2. The nose took up the medicament in unequal propor¬ 
tions. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a double nose-spoon 
(yamaka-natthu-karani).” 

They used to spread the drugs on a wick before they sniffed 
up the aroma: and their throats got burnt. 

1 1 allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a pipe to conduct the 
aroma.’ 

Now at that time the K/iabbaggiya Bhikkjius had various 
kinds of pipes (&c., as in the last clauses of § 1, down to the 
mid). 

Now at that time the aroma-pipes came open: and worms 
got in. 

1 1 allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a lid to the pipes.’ 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus carried the pipes about in 
their hands. 

‘I. allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to carry the aroma- 
pipes in’. 

The aroma-pipes rubbed against one another. 

‘I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a double bag.’ 

They had no shoulder strap. 

< I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap (by which 
to carry the double bag), or of a thread (by which to sew it on). 


<SL 
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j c,-;.. Operation Table. 

In the examination for pi)es, Susruta directs the patient to 
lie down on his bed or on a board 1 ; and in describing the 
operation, VSgbhata II mentions a board to be used as an 
operationtable. 2 A similar bed, as long as the distance from 
the top of the head to the knees of the patient, is also 
mentioned in the discription of the lithotomy operation. 3 
The use of a board as a fracture bed is also advised. 

• For passing the tubes of the vasti-yantra or clysters into 
the urethra in the male, the patient is recommended to sit on 
a stool as high as his knees (jannmatrasana ). 4 

In phlebotomy, the patient is advised to sit on a stool, an 
aratni bigh' 1 (i,e, the distance between the tip of the olecranon 
pr-ocess of the ulna to the tip of the little finger). 

* * * * 

Suemta Samhitfi, IV, vi. 



A§tafiga Hjrdaya, VI* * viii, 

Sufirufra Sax&hiba, IV. vii. 

‘ RIURJ ^RfRWHI ! t% 5 T RRRTfa RTI 
^efRRjjRRRRi <f& sttrrS rr) n 

Caraka Samhits, VIII* ix, 

* ?tr «ndRt ^r^rurr i 

Sufiruta Sainhita, III, viii. 

RTgwifoRRfRu ii 





Agtfvfiga Hfdaya, I, xxvii. 





t'RACTt RE-BED. 

Dayana or Fracture-Bed. 

In the treatment of fractures of the lower extremities, 
mention is made of the kapata-sayana (lit. door-bed) or 
fracture-bed, consisting of a plank of wood resembling the panel 
of a door. 1 The patient is to lie down on it. The board has five rods 
fixed to it, to which the fractured limb is tied to prevent any 
movement: two on each side of the joint and one on the plantar 
surface of the foot. Dallana explains it thus" : In fractures of 
the bones of the leg, two rods are fixed on each side of the ankle 
and one supports the foot; in fracture of the thigh bone,, two 
rods are fixed on each side of the knee or hip, and one under 
the foot. In a double fracture of the thigh bone and bones of the 

1 *p>t l 
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Susruta Samhit*, IV. iiL 
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Dallaya’s Commentary, IV. Hi. 
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leg, seven rods are required,—two on the outer side of the 
ankle, knee, and groin, respectively, and one under the foot. 
The fracture-bed is recommended to be similarly availed of 
in fractures and dislocations of the loin, the spinal column, the 
chest, and the clavicle. And this mode of treatment, he adds, 
may advantageously be used for the other kinds of fractures 
and dislocations. Vagbhata II also mentions it in the treat¬ 
ment of fractures 1 . 

Hippocrates used a similar fracture-bed for the proper treat¬ 
ment of fractures and dislocations. It was called Scammum 
Hippocratic or bench of Hippocrates. As the figures of 
of this bench would elucidate the structure of the kapata-myana , 
we reproduce here three plates with their explanations given at 
the end of Vol. II, Genuine Works of Hippocrates (Syed. Soc.Ed.), 
and two plates—Scammum Hippoeratis and Plinthium Nilcii 
from the Collection De chirurgiens Grecs. 

Fig. 1. The Scammum Hippoeratis or Bench of Hippocrates, 
as represented by Andreas a Cruce (Ojficiim ehirrugica venetiis , 
1596). 

Fig. 2. The same as represented by M. Littre. 

A. A board, 6 cubits long, 2 broad and 12 inches thick ; not 
13 as incorrectly stated by M. Littr& 

B. The feet of the Axles, which are short. 

1 wit tow' fen* i 
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DD. Grooves 3 inches deep, 3 broad, seperated from one 
another by 4 inches. 

E. A small post or pillar, fastened in the middle of the 
machine in a quadrangular hole. 

F. Pillars a foot long. 

G. A cross-beam laid on the pillars FF, which can be placed 
at different heights by means of holes in the pillars. 

Fig. 3. Representation of the mode of reducing dislocation 
of the thigh outwards, as given by M. Littre (CEuv. d'Hipp., 
tom, iv, p. 305). 


A mistake in the figure given by M . Littrd is here corrected . 

A. A lever applied to the nates of the luxated side, and 
acting from without inwards, in order to bring the head of the 
bone into its cavity. 

B. Another lever, held by an assistant, put into one of 
the grooves of the machine, and intended to act against lever A. 

C. Grove in which the end of the lever A takes its point 
of support. 

D. The luxated member. 

EE. Extension and counter-extension. 

Fig. 4. Banc d’Hippocrate, d’apres Rufus, servant a 
r&luire diff6rentes luxations. (Collection De Chirurgiens Grecs, 
Bibliotheque Nationale). 

Fig. 5. Plinthium, ou cadre de Nileus, d’apres H61iodore. 
(Ibid). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Number of Surgical Instruments. 

The armamentarium of the Hindu surgeons consisted of a 
good number of surgical instruments. They are described to 
be of two kinds, the yantras and the sastras , i.e. y the blunt and 
the sharp instruments. Sufiruta enumerates no less than one 
hundred and one varieties of the blunt instruments, and twenty 
different kinds of sharp instruments. Harlta, on the other 
hand, enumerates twelve blunt instruments, twelve sharp 
instruments, and four prabandhas, as necessary for the 
operation of extraction of arrows and other foreign bodies. 1 
Vagbhata II mentions one hundred and fifteen kinds of blunt 
and twenty-six kinds of sharp instruments. Palakapya 
(Treatment of Elephants) mentions ten kinds of sastras 
or sharp instruments though he describes the uses of other 
instruments required for the surgical treatment of diseases. 

Instruments and their Classification (SuSruta.) 

Of the one hundred and one varieties of the blunt instru¬ 
ments, the surgeon's hand is rightly considered as the 
principal instrument, for without its help, no instrument can 
properly be used, and every surgical operation is under its 
control. 2 , They are recommended to be used for the extraction 

1 3 SnUfa 3 » 
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of salya or foreign bodies, e.g., a dart, an arrow, a javelin, a spear, 
a peg, a pin, a bamboo rod, a stake &e. which cause pain 
to the body and mind. 


A. SuSruta subdivides the blunt 

instruments into six 

classes, 1 viz.: 


I. Svastika or cruciform instruments 

... 24 kinds. 

II. Sandamsa or pincher-like 

... 2 „ 

III. Tala or picklock-like 

... 2 „ 

IV. Nadi or tubular or hollow 

... 20 „ 

V. !§alaka or rod or pricker-like ... 

... 28 „ 

VI. Upayantra or accessory 

... 25 „ 


101 


These instruments are advised to be made generally of iron, 
or of other suitable materials, when iron is not available. Their 
ends often resemble the faces of some ferocious beasts, or of deers, 
or birds. Hence the instruments should be so constructed 
as to have the likeness of their faces, following at the same 
time the directions of scientific treatises, or the instructions of 
teachers, or in imitation of other instruments, or in adaptation 
to the exigencies of the time. They should be of reasonable 

} ?nfn >rcwrtrftr i i i i i 

’nfhpefiftr i MMiwreufa i i i 
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SuSruta SainhitS, I. vii. 

Hessler translates the terms as follows : Uncinate instrumenta, forcipum 
instrumenta, pahni/onnki instrumenta, hamate instrumenta, secundaria 
instrumenta, 


Hessier’s SuSruta, I. yjj, 
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size, with their ends rough or smooth as required. They should 


be of strong make, good shape and capable of a firm 

grasp . 1 


I. The Svastika or Cruciform instruments are— 

I. Simhamukha. 2. Vyaghramukha. 3. Vrkamukha. 

4/ Taraksumukha. 5. Rksamukha. 6. Dvlpimukha. 

7. Marjaramukha. 8. &rgalamukha. 9. Airvvarukamukha 
10. Kakamukha. 11. Kankamukha. 12. Kuraramukha. 
13. Casamukha. 14. Bhasamukha. 15. i^aSaghatimukha. 
16. Ulukamukha. 17. Cillimukha. 18. Grdhramukha. 
19. $yenamukha. 20. Krauricamukha. 21. Bhrngarajamukha. 
22. Ahj alikarnamukha. 23. Avabhanjanamukha, and 
24. Nandimukhamukh a. 

II. The SandamSa or pincher-like instruments are— 

1. Forceps with arms. 

2. Forceps without arms. 

1 mfor i 
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Susruta Samhita, I. vii. 
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III. The Tala or pieklock-like instruments are— 

1. Ekatala. 

2. Dwitala. 

IV. The Nadi or tubular instruments are— 

For fistula-in-ano ... (1) with one slit; (2) with 2 slits ... 2 

For piles ... (1) with one slit; (2) with 2 slits ... 2 

For wounds ... ... ... ... 1 

For clysters (Rectal) ... (Some authors describe 3only) ... 4 
For clysters (vaginal and urethral)... (male and female) ... 3 
For Hydrocele ... ... ... ... 1 

For Ascites ... ... ... ... 1 

For fumigation and inhalation ... ... 3 

For Urethral Stricture ... ... 1 

For Reotal „ ... ... ... 1 

For Cupping—gourd ... ... ... 1 

2° 

V. The iSalaka or rod-shaped instruments are— 

Gandupadamukha or earth-worm like ... ... 2 

Sarapuhkhamukha or arrow-stem like ... .,.2 

Sarpafanamukha or snake’s hood like ... ... 2 

VadiSarnukha or fish-hook like ... ... 2 

Masuradalamukha or masura pulse like ... ... 2 

Promarjana or swabs ... ... ... 6 

Khallamukha or spoons ... ... ... 3 

Jamvavavadana or jambul seed like ... ... 3 

AhkuSavadana or goad like ... ... ... 3 

Koiasthidalamukha or plum seed like ... ... 1 

Mukulagra or bud shaped ... ... ... 1 

Malatlpuspavrntagra or like the stem of malati flower 1 

28 
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VI. The Upayantra or accessory instruments are— 

1. Rajju—thread. 2. Venika—twine. 3. Patta—bandages. 
4 Carina—leather. 5. Valkala—bark of trees. 6. Lata— 
creepers. 7. Vastra—cloth. 8. Asthllasma—stone or pebble. 
9. Mudgara—hammer. 10. Panipadatala—palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot. 11. Ahguli—finger. 12. Jihva 
—tongue. 13. Danta—tooth. 14 Nalcha—nail. 15. Mukha— 
mouth. 16. Vala—hair. 17. ASvakataka—the ring of a horse’s 
bridle. 18. Sakha—branch of a tree. 19. Sthlvana—spittle. 
20. Pravahana—fluxing the patient. 21. Harsa—objects exciting 
happiness. 22. Ayaskanta—a loadstone. 23. Ksara—caustic. 
24. Agni—fire. 25. Bhesaja—medicines. 

B. The sharp instruments or Sastras are— 

1. Mandalagra or round headed knife. 

2. Karapatra or saw {lit. like the human hand). 

3. Vrddhipatra {lit. like the leaf of vrddhi—an unknown 

medicinal plant)—a razor. 

4. Nakha-Sastra or nail-parer. 

5. Mudrika or finger-knife (like the last phalanx of the 

< 

index finger). 

6. Utpalapatra, a knife, i.e., resembling the petal of a blue 

lotus, (Nymphaea stellata., Willd). 

7. Arddhadhara or a single-edged knife. 

8. SucI—needles. 

9. KuSapatra—a knife shaped like the k uSa grass 

(Eragostris Cynosuroides). 
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10. Atlmukha—a knife shaped like the beak of the At! 
bird (Tardus Ginginianus). 

11. k§ararl-mukha—a pair of scissors like the beaks of 
fsiararl bird. 

12. Antarmukha (lit. having internal sharp edge)—a kind 
of scissors. 

13. Trikurccaka—an instrument consisting of three needles. 

14. Kutharika—a small axe shaped instrument. 

15. Vrlhimukha—a trocar shaped like a grain of rice. 

16. Ara or awl. 

17. Yetasa-patraka—an instrument shaped like the leaf of a 
rattan (Calamus Rotang). 

18. VadiSa—an instrument shaped like the fish-hook. 

19. Dantasauku or tooth-pick. 

20. Esani or sharp probe-like instrument. 

According to Harlta 1 the twelve blunt instruments are— 

1. Godhamukha or iguana-faced. 2. Vajramukha—gpdhra- 
mukha ? 3. Tribaktra or three faced. 4. SandaihSa or pincher. 

1 ’ffrurpt win i 
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5. Cakrakrti or circular shaped. 6. Anaka ? 7. Kankapada? 
8. !§rnga or horn. 9. Kundala ? 10. fS.ibatsa ? 11. Saubatsika ? 
12. Pancabaktram, i.e., five faced—simhamukham ? 

The twelve sharp instruments of Harlta are— 

1. Arddhacandra or half-moon shaped. 2. Vrlhimukha. 
3. Kankapatra. 4. Kutharika. 5. Karavlrakapatraka. 6. &alakS 
or sharp probe. 7. Karapatraka or saw. 8. VadiSa or sharp 
hook. 9. Grdhrapada ? 10. gull 11. SucI or needle. 12. Mud- 
gara or hammer ? 

Vagbhata II classifies the instruments in the following way 
A. Blunt instruments— 

I. Svastika, as heron, lion, bear, crow, deer 

forceps &c. ... • • • • • • 24 

II. Sandamsa: It consists of two iron 

blades soldered at one end, the other 

ends being free ... ... ... 2 

(a) for extraction of eyelashes &c. ... 1 

(b) mucutl ••• 1 

III. Tala ... ... . 2 

(a) EkatSla ... ••• 1 

(b) Dwltala ... ... 1 

IV. Nadi or tubular: ... ... ... 23 

(a) KanthaAilyavalokinl or throat speculum 

having three and five holes 
(i b ) ^alyanirghatanl 

(c) For piles, different sizes for male and 
female 

For inspection : 2 holes—rectal speculum 
For medication: 1 hole 
For applying pressure : entire—4aml ... 



2 

1 


2 

2 

2 
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(d) For fistula-in-ano: with one and two holes 


2 

(e) For nasal polypus &c. 


1 

(/) Anguli-tranaka or finger-guard 


1 

(g) Joni-vraneksana or vaginal speculum ... 


1 

( h ) Vrano vasti or wound syringe 


1 

(i) For dakodara or Paracentesis abdominis 


1 

(j) Vastiyantra or clysters: rectal, vaginal and 

urethral 


3 

(k) For fumigation... 


1 

( l) Cupping instruments: Alabu, Ghatlyantra 

and Horns ... 


3 

23 

V. Palaka or rod-like instruments 

(a) Gandupadamukha or earth-worm shaped 


2 

( b) Masuradalabaktra 


2 

(c) Panku 


9 

Fanlbaktra or snake’s hood 

2 


parapunkamukha 

2 


VadiSa or blunt hook 

2 


GarvaSanku or delivery hook 

1 


Asmarl or lithotomy hook 

1 


Parapunkamukha or tooth extractor 

1 


{d) For wiping out discharges 


6 

For rectum 

2 


For nose 

2 


For ears (karna§odhana) 

2 


f 

(e) For application of actual and potential 

cauteries 


11 

Jamvobougfcha, three for each 

6 


13 
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Arddhendu or half-moon shaped, for hernia 1 


Kolasthidala for nasal polypus 
Nail-shaped 


1 

3 


(f) For cleansing .. 
Keetum 
Vagina 
Urethra 


1 

1 

1 


3 


( 9 ) Collyrium probe 


1 


34 


VI. Anuyantra or accessory instruments are nineteen in 
number. To the list of SuSruta he adds the following 1 :— 

Goat’s gut, silk, time, suppuration, and fear. 

B. The sharp instruments of Vagbhata are twenty-six in 
number . 2 

1. Mandalagra. 2 . Vrddhipatra. 3. Utpalapatra. 4 . Adhyar- 
ddhadhara. 5. Sarpasya. 6 . EsanI:—GandupadamukhE and Suci- 
mukha. 7. Vetasa. 8 . Sararl. 9. Trikurccaka. 10 . Ku 6 apatra 
11. Atlvadana. 12. Antarmukha and Arddhacandranan. 
13. Vrlhibaktra. 14. Kutharl. 15. Kuravakasala. 16. Anguli- 
6 astra. 17. Vadi£a. 18. Karapatra. 19. Kartari. 20 . Nakha 6 astra 
21. Dantalekhana. 22 . Sucl. 23. Kurcca. 24. Khaja. 25. Ara. 
26. Karnavedhanl. 
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BhavamiSra mentions the following blunt and sharp 

instruments: EsanI, Jamvoustha Sal a, 1 SucI 3 and knives 
generally in making incisions which should be shaped like 
Kharjjurapatrika, (like the leaf of Kharjjura tree, Phoenix 

Sylvestris, Roxb.) Arddhacandra, Candravarga, Suclmukha and 
Abanmukha. 3 

Palakapya 4 mentions ten kinds of Sastras :—1. Vrddhipatra. 
2. Kusapatra. 3. Mandalagra. 4. Yrlhimukha. 5. Kuthari. 
6. Vatsadanta. 7. Utpalapatra. 8. Salaka. 9. SucI or needles. 
10, Rampaka. Besides these he refers to Vadisa. 

Of the blunt instruments he mentions:—Jamvoboustha—(four 
in number, for application of actual cauteries), SimhadamstrS, 
Godhamukha, Kankamukha, Kulisamukha—(for extraction of 
foreign bodies), EsanI or probes (three), wound syringe, 
Vastiyantra, Salaka or rods, yasthiyantra, Karkataka, Dyatuha, 
Makaraka (crocodile), Sarddulamusthika (tiger s claws), 
Nandimukha (Turdus Ginginianus). 
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CHAPTER V. 


Description of the Blunt Instruments. 

Now we shall describe the instruments in detail. The 
Yantras or the blunt instruments will be considered first, and 
next the Sastrasor the sharp instruments. 

I. The Svastika yantra or Cruciform Instruments. 

The word svastika is a technical term signifying one 
of the twenty-four signs of the Jinas ; audit can be represented 
by two lines crossing each other, the arms of the cross being 
bent at their extremities towards the same direction. So 
these instruments may be described as cruciform. They have, 
as a rule, a length of eighteen ahguli. Their ends should be 
shaped like the faces of the following ferocious beasts (1 to 8), 
dear (9), and birds (10 to 24), and the instruments are to be 
called after their names. 1 They are divided into two classes; the 
instruments of class I resemble the mouths of lion (siriiha) 
and tiger (vyagra), while class II comprises the instruments 
which have the likeness of the faces of birds of prey. 
The fulcrums of these instruments which are at the middle, 
are of the size of a masura (Ervura lens). The handles 
are either rounded off, or bent at an angle at their ends, 
like an elephant driver’s goad—the object being to 
afford a good grasp of the instrument by the surgeon’s 
hands. The svastika instruments are used for the extraction of 
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foreign bodies impacted in the bones. 1 If the foreign body 
is visible, extract it by the lion forceps or similar forceps 
of class I. If it is invisible, it should be extracted by the 
Heron forceps or similar forceps of class II. Of all the 
varieties of svastika instruments, the Heron forceps (kanka- 
mukha) is the best, for it can be easily introduced and turned 
in all directions, and also it grasps firmly and extracts a foreign 
body with ease and can be applied without any harm to all 
parts of the body. 2 

Class I:— 

1 . Simhamukha svastika or Lion-faced forcepsthis 
instrument is said to have its mouth shaped like that of a lion 
(Felis leo). It is the principle instrument of the class I. It is 

1 i 
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curious that in modern times, the European surgeons use a pair 
of forceps called the Lion foreceps for holding bones firmly 
during operations. So the Makaramukha of Palakapya is the 
Crocodile forceps. 

2. Vyaghramukha or Tiger forceps: the mouth of this instru¬ 
ment is like that of a tiger (Tigris regalis). 

3. Vrkamukha or Wolf forceps (Canis lupus). 

4. Taraksumukha or Hyena forceps (Hyena striata). 

5. Rksamukha or Bear forceps (Ursus Americanas). 

6. Dwipimukha or Panther forceps (Felis pardus). 

7. Marjaramukha or Cat forceps (Felis domestica). 

8. ^rgalamukha or Jackal forceps (Canis aureas). 

9. AirbbSruka or Deer forceps (Cervus elephas). 

Class II:—The birds, in imitation of whose faces the 
instruments of this class are made, can be identified from the 
following discription of their beaks :— 

Birds: 1. Raptatories : they have curved beaks hooked 
at the extremity. 

(a) Strigid®,..owls...strong hooked beaks bent down from 
base. 

(b) Vulturidse...vultures...long straight beaks bent down 
at tip. 

(c) Accipetridce... falcons, osprey and eagle...short, usually 

dentated beaks, hooked at the ends. 

2. Pessaries...(a) Lanidse...shrike...hooked and strongly 
serrated beak. (6) Cervidse...crow and blue-jay...beaks strong, 
thick, somewhat curved anteriorly and slightly notched. 

3. Grallatories.. .Heroidse or Ardeidse...herons and 

kraufica.. .they have long and powerful beaks with sharp hard 


SANDAMSA OR RINCHER-LIK& FORCERS 

edges, somewhat curved at the point, rarely spoon-shaped, with 
long neck. 

The instruments are— 

10. Kakamukha or Crow forceps (Corvus corone). 

11. Kahkamukhaor Heron forceps (Ardea cenerea). 

12. Kuraramukha or Osprey forceps (Pandion haliaectus). 

13. Casamukha or Blue-jay forceps (Garrulous or Corvus 

cristatus). 

14. Bhasamukha or Eagle forceps. 

15. J^asaghatlmukha or Hawk forceps (Nanclerus furcatus). 

16. Ulukamukha or Owl forceps (Strix flammea). 

17. Cillimukha or Kite forceps (Milivus ictimus). 

18. ^yenamukha or Vulture forceps (Vulture cinereas). 

19. Grdhramukha or Falcon forceps (Peregine falcon). 

20. Krauhcamukha (Ardea jaculator); or Curlew (Numenius 

Arquatus). 

21. BhnigarSjamukha or Fork-tailed or Butcher-bird forceps 

(Lanius excubitor). 

22. Anjalikarnamukha—birds not identified. 

23. Avabhanjanamukha „ „ „ 

24. Nandimukhamukha (Turdus Ginginianus). 

II. The Sandamsa;or Pincher-like Forceps. 

The second class of instruments—the SandamSa 1 or 
pincher-like forceps—comprises only two instruments : the 
forceps with and without handles. The first variety is likened 

i 
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to forceps with arms, used by the barbers for depilating the 
nasal cavities, while the second variety is like the armless forceps 
used by the goldsmiths. The former consists of two arms joined 
crosswise by a pin fixed at about their middle points, and so 


really is a cruciform instrument but is classed here for its 


different use in surgery. The forceps without handles consists 
of two blades soldered at one end. Some commentators like to 


subdivide the pinchers into two classes according as their ends 


are rough or smooth. And so Hessler translates : x “ Duae 
forcipes denticulata et non denticulata”. 

The sandamSas are used for the purpose of extracting foreign 
substances from the soft structures of the human body, such as 
the skin, muscles, veins, nerves, and tendons 2 . Generally they 
have a length of sixteen anguli. 

Vagbhata II mentions two other instruments as modifica¬ 
tions of the type :— 

(a) One variety has the length of six anguli. It is intended 
for the purpose of extracting minute foreign bodies such as 
thorn, hair &c. and of removing the superfluous eyelashes/" 

Cakrapani also advises us to use a sandamSa for epilation, 
which may be called the Epilation forceps. 4 

1 Kessler’s Susruta. Caput vii. P. 14. 
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Similarly in modern times, we remove superfluous eyelashes 
by the Epilation forceps. Mr. Berry writes 1 :—“When the 
trichiasis is only partial, a temporary improvement is obtained 
by epilation. In some cases where a few eyelashes only have 
been left altogether, the patient may procure for himself a 
pair of forceps, and have the eyelashes removed whenever 
they cause irritation.” Surgical epilation was frequently 
necessary for trichiasis among the Romans and a similar 
forceps was in use there. 2 

In ancient times in India, the barbers used epilation forceps 
for pulling out grey hairs. In Makha-deva jataka, we find the 
following conversations between the king and his barber 3 :— 

“ Barber. There is a grey hair to be seen on your head, 
O King/ 

King. Pull it out, then, friend, and put it in my hand. 

So he tore it out with golden pinchers, and placed it in the 
hand of the King.” 

(6) The second variety is known as the MucutI instrument. 4 
It is a pair of straight forceps, having no curve like that of 
the sandam&i. It is serrated finely at the open ends. The 
soldered end has a ring attached to it as ornamentation. It is 
recommended to be used for removing painful sloughs and proud 
granulations from a deep-seated abscess. It is also to be used to 

1 Practical Ophthalmology, 1904. By G. A. Berry, M.B. P. 52. 

3 Paulus ASgineta. VI. xiii. (Syd. Soc. Ed.) 

9 Rhys David’s Buddhistic jataka stories, Vol. I, pp. 187. 
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complete the operation for pterygium by removing the remnant, 
after it has been extirpated by the sharp instruments. Susruta 
calls it Mucundl 1 , and uses it to hold the pterygium after it 
has been raised by vadisa or hook. It must be then a smaller 
variety of mucuJI. 

A similar pair of forceps, Dr. Erichsen mentions, and says 2 
that “for the purpose of extracting needles, thorns, splinters of 
wood and other foreign bodies of small size and pointed shape 
lying in narrow wounds, forceps with very fine but strong, well- 
serrated points will be found useful;” 

Su&ruta mentions barhsabidala 0 or bamboo forceps. It is made 
of a piece of bamboo rod, split longitudinally into two halves 
nearly to its whole .extent. This is like the bamboo tongs 
used by the smokers in Bengal to raise glowing charcoal to the 
earthen bowl. It should be used to remove worms from the 
surface of the human body. 

The sandamsa instrument maybe compared with the modem 
dressing forceps and with the forceps still used by the goldsmiths, 
known as a sonna. Those with arms have their counterpart in 
the sadasl or a pair of pinchers, still used by the blacksmiths. 

III. Tala Yantra or Picklock-like Instruments. 

The third class of blunt instruments is called Tala- 

1 wsr h srPrifo wfw : i 
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Susruta Sariihita, vi. xv. 

* Eriohsen’s Science and Art of Surgery, Tenth Ed. vol. I. p. 342. 
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yaritra 1 . The word tala “has been differently intepreted by 
the commentators. Bhanumati gives the alternative reading (talu 
i.e.y palate) for tala, so the instruments likely had their ends 
shaped like the palatine process of fish. Dallana, 2 however, main¬ 
tains that tala means picklock, the ordinary Indian key which 
resembles a hook. Two of these are joined at one end, the curved 
ends being kept free, facing one another. The instrument 
would then resemble the face of a bhetuli fish. Instruments 
with one tala or hook resemble one lip of the fish, and those 
with two talas represent its entire face. Both Cakrapani and 
Dallana however prefer to mean by tala, the scale of a fish/’ 

They have a length of twelve anguli, and are shaped like the 
jaws of a fish. They may be made either with a single blade 
(ekatala) or with double blades (dvitala) soldered at one end, the 
hooked ends being free. They are intended for the purpose of 
extracting foreign bodies from the ear, nose and other outer 
canals of the body. The ear scoop now used by the barbers of 
India for extracting wax from the ear is a talayantra. 

i 
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For removing substances that have fallen into the meatus 
auditorius, Paul says : x “They must therefore be extracted by 
an earpick, a hook, or tweezers, or by using powerful shaking 
of the head, while the ear is placed upon some circular board/* 
Albucasis recommends us to use a slender forceps, which 
resembles the modern dissecting forceps. He also commends 
for the purpose a hook slightly bent, which is also mentioned 
by Celsus. 2 


IV. The NadS Yantra or Tubular Instruments. 

* The Nadi or tubular instruments are described to be of 
various kinds and to serve many purposes 3 . They are open either 
at one or both ends. These are used for the extraction of foreign 
substances from the natural outlets of the body. They are 
also recommended to be used as a diagonostic apparatus for 
inspection of diseases in the canals. They are the means of 
sucking out fluid discharges, as pus etc. y from cavities and they 
facilitate the performances of other operations. They vary in 
length and diameter in proportion to the different sizes of the 
outer canals of the body, or according to the varieties of 
purposes to be served by them. 

1 Paulus iEgineta, Vol. II. VI. xxiv. (Syd. Soc. Ed.) 

9 Celsus, YI. 

Susruta Samhita, I. vii. 
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The tubular instruments are used for fistula-in-ano, haemor¬ 
rhoids, tumours, abscesses, injections into the rectum, vagina 
and urethra, hydrocele, ascites, inhalations, stricture of urethra 
and rectum and cupping as by gourd and horns. 1 * 

As examples of the tubular instruments, Vagbhata II. 
mentions:— 

1. KanthasalyavalokinP or throat speculum. 

To examine foreign substances such as a fish-bone in the 
throat, the instrument should have a length of ten ahguli 
and a circumference of five anguli. 

Susruta describes the extraction of a foreign body, made of 
lac from the throat of a patient by the following device. A 
heated iron probe or sound should be introduced into the 
throat of a patient through a tube of copper and made to 
touch the bit of shellac. The foreign substance would begin 
to dissolve or soften and so will adhere to the probe. The 
rod is then to be cooled by sprinkling water through the 
tube and the foreign body then should be drawn out steadily 
with it. 3 But other kinds of foreign bodies are to be extracted 
from the throat by means of a rod-like instrument, one end of 
which is smeared with melted wax or shellac. 

The use of some adhesive substance for extraction of foreign 
bodies accidentally introduced into the outer passages of the 
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human body was well known to the Greeks and Romans. Paul 
says: 1 “ Stones and such like bodies we extract by wrapping 
wool round an earpick, and smearing it with turpentine-rosin, 
or some glutinous substance, and introducing it gently into the 
meatus auditorius.” 

2. PASfCAMUKHA AND TrIMUKHA. 

To take a good hold of a four-eared arrow, a speculum 
having five holes (Pa&camukha) should be had recourse to; and 
for a two-eared arrow, a speculum having three holes (Trimukha) 
would be necessary. The central hole is for the arrow, while 
the side holes are meant for the ears of the arrow. 2 

Celsus 3 says that when a weapon buried in the flesh 
has barbs too strong to be broken with forceps, they may be 
shielded with split writing-reeds (Calamus scriptorium), and 
the weapon thus withdrawn. 

Paul says : “Some apply a tube round about the barbs 4 * 
so that when they draw out the weapon, the flesh may not be 
tom by the barbs.” 

In modern times a snare is used instead of a tube. 
Dr. Erichsen 6 writes: “The extraction of an arrow is usually 
attended with little difficulty. But if barbed, special precau¬ 
tions have to be taken. With the view of safely effecting its 
removal, the snares-have been devised.” 

1 Pauliis ASgineta. Vol. IT. VI. xxiv. (Syd. Soo. Ed.) 
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3. Tubular Instruments for Inspection of Arrows. 

Again for the inspection of the arrows, various kinds 
of tubular instruments would be necessary, which will vary 
according to the shape, length, and circumference of the arrows 
and their ears. 1 

4. &ALYANIRGHATANI. 

The top of this tubular instrument is shaped like the 
disc of a lotus and is closed. The other end is open and 
leads to a hollow extending to a fourth part of the tube. 
It has a length of twelve anguli. It is useful for removing 
an arrow fixed deeply into the body, in different directions 
and thus helpling its easy extraction. 2 For this purpose 
Susruta directs us to use a stone hammer. 

The ^alyanirghatanl had its counterpart in the female part 
of the Impellent, mentioned by Paul, for forcing an arrowhead 
forwards through a part so as to extract it at the side opposite 
to that of its entrance. It would thus be seen that the function 
of the Impellent was similar to that of the ^alyanirghatanl; the 
former moved it forwards, while the latter moved the 6alya side 
to side, the object of both being to extract the foreign substance. 
The Impellent would seem to have been a plain rod of metal 
pointed at one end (the male part) and hollowed at the other, 
(the female part); the pointed end used to be introduced into 
the socket of an arrow when it possessed one, and the hollow 
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end was meant to fit over the tail in case where the arrow 
was tanged. 1 The Greeks and Romans recognised the 
necessity of an arrow being moved about until loosened, if 
it remained fixed in the bone; and Celsus 3 directs us to strike 
it with some iron instrument until it be shaken from the place 
where it is lodged. 


5. Tubular instruments for piles. 


According to Su&ruta 3 these should be made either of iron, 
or ivory, or horn or wood. They are hollow instruments tapering 
at the end which should be shaped like the teat of a cow. For 
males, the length is four anguli, while the circumference is five 
anguli. In the case of females, however, the tube should be 
made wider, the circumference being six anguli, and longer, the 
length being equal to the space covered by the palm of the 
hand. There are two slits on the sides—one for inspection of 
diseases and the other to allow application of caustic and 
cautery to the diseased part. The slit measures three anguli in 
length and the pulp of the thumb in breadth. At a distance 
of a half anguli from the margin of the slit, is raised a circular 
projection, also a half anguli high. 

1 Paulus yEgineta, VL lxxxviii. 

• Celsus, VII. 5. 
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Vagbhata 1 describes two different instruments, one for inspec¬ 
tion and the other for medication. They both have the same 
length and circumference. The former has two slits on the side, 
while the latter has only one slit, three anguli long and the 
pulp of the thumb in width. The annular projection is turned 
upwards : the object being the prevention of sudden introduc¬ 
tion of the instrument too far inwards. 

A similar instrument without any slit on the side is called 
Sami 3 . It is advised to be used for exerting pressure over the 
piles by its introduction into the rectum (Yagbhata.) 

Rectal speculum is mentioned by Hippocrates in his 
treatise on fistula 3 and by Paul in the treatment of piles, 4 
It is called Calopter in contradistinction to the vaginal 
speculum which is called Diopter. The rectal speculum in 
the Naples museum is a two bladed instrument working with 
a hinge in the middle. In modern times, both the varieties 
of the speculum, tubular and valved, are in use. 

For inspection and medication of piles, a tubular speculum 
is recommended to be used by the veterinary surgeons. In the 

1 i 
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ASvavaidyaka, Jayadatta silri 1 describes the instrument thus. 
“The surgeon should know the instrument to have the 
length of six ahguli. On the two sides, the wise surgeon should 
make two slits, three anguli long and a half anguli broad. Through 
an instrument with two slits, the piles of the horses should be 
examined. Through a speculum with one slit, the surgical 
operations, such as incisions &c., should be performed, after 
having tied the horse and making him lie down”. 

6. Tubular Instruments for Fistula-in-ano. 

These are similar to the instruments used for the inspection 
and medication of piles, the only difference being the omission 
ef the circular rings in their construction, for otherwise, the 
projection may rub over the sore if the speculum be intro¬ 
duced deeply. 2 

guut: qi’Mtw in: i 

NITON 5 NHTO Peril n 3^1 II 

nr n nTO i 

NlffUTO gUSTO II 

Alvavaidyaka (Bibliotheca Indies). Liii. vs. 4, 5 and 6. 

2 tfSflWWW I 

Susruta Samhita, IV. viii. 



A?t5ftga Hfdaya, I. xxv. 
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7. Tubular Instruments for the Nose. 
Nasal-Speculum. 

Similar tubular instrument without ring is to be used 


for examination of nasal diseases as tumours and polypus. It 
is however shorter and thinner than the rectal speculum. 


VSgbhata says: "It is two anguli long and admits the index 
finger in its lumen. The tube has a single slit on the side/’ 1 

He describes nasal tubes for introducing medicated powders 
into the nose as snuff. 2 After partially filling the tube with 
powders, one should blow through the empty end, the other 
end being put well inside the nasal cavity. SuSruta also uses a 
tube to blow powder into the nose. 3 Caraka 4 mentions nasal 
insufflation to cure diseases. !§arfigadhara 6 and Cakradatta 6 
describe the nasal tube for insufflation to be six afiguli long 
and open at both ends. 

qfwm 11 uu 

A§tfifiga Hj-daya, 1. xxv. 

2 ym' pi?[ if gwgwt I 

mmvm i 

Ibid. I. XX. 

Susruta Samhita, VI. xxiii, 
Caraka Samhita, VI. xxvi. 

5 fs^isT *rt *rrft i 

ws: im* f?<t n 


Ssrftgadhara Samgraha, III viii. 


8 *psrrm 1 

VZVJS ftffppfT *lT5n WP5TOOTT II 


Cakradatta, NasySdhik$ra, 
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Aretaeus says that a quill or reed or a wide long, tube may 
be used for blowing powders into the pharynx. Alexander 
Trallianus 1 2 says that a calamus scriptorium, the joints of which 
have been removed, may be used as an insufflator. Oribasius 3 
however gives the fullest description of the tube used as a 
nasal insufflator. “A reed slender and with a straight bore, 
6 inches in length, and of such a size that it can be passed in the 
nares, is taken and its cavity entirely filled with medicament. 
The reed may be either natural or of bronze. This being 
placed in the nares, we propel the medicament by blowing into 
the other end.” 

In modern times, we advise our patients to do the same 
thing when powders are prescribed to be thrown into the nose 
or ears. The cylindrical shaft of the ordinary quill so cut as 
to be open at both ends will serve the purpose admirably. 
The nasal insufflator is used now for identical object. 

Aretaeus 4 mentions a nasal syringe with a double tube. 
It consists of two pipes united together by an outlet so that 
liquid medicine may be injected into both the nasal cavities 
simultaneously, for injection into each nostril separately, he 
points out, can not be borne. 

It is remarkable that in MahStv&gga 5 mention is made 
of single and double nose-spoons. Nathu-karani (i.e., an 
instrument to hold up the nose, so that the medicated oil 

1 Aretaeus, Vol. II., P. 408. 

2 Alexander Trallianus, IV. viii. 

8 Oribasius Collect, xii. 

4 Aretaeus, Ed. Adams, Vol. II., P. 459. 

8 Mahffvagga, VI. 13. 1 & 2, Sacred Books of the East-, 
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does not run out...Ed.) and Yamaka-nSthu-karani (i.c., one 
that would go up both nostrils...Ed.). They are recommended 
to he made of gold, or silver, or hone, or ivory, or horn, or of 
the nalu, reed, or of bambu, or of wood, or of lac, or of the sheila 
of fruit, or of chank-sheU”. (Sacred Books of the East). 

To apply oily medicines inside the nasal cavity a cotton 
wick is first soaked in the oil and then it is pushed well 
inside the nose. It is recommended also to pour oil into the 
cavity through a tube, while the other cavity is pressed by a 
finger (Vagbhata 1 ). 

To treat a case of fracture of the nasal bones, SuSruta 
recommends 2 two straight tubes open at both ends to be 
introduced into the nasal cavities, after putting the fractured 
ends in position, either lowering or elevating the raised or 
depressed end by a rod as required. Then bandages are to be 
applied. The tubes serve as splints to support the broken 
ends in position, while through their orifices the patient may 
breathe without inconvenience. 

Similarly Oelsus, after replacing the fractured ends in 
position uses oblong tents sewed round with a thin soft skin as 
splints into the nostrils; or a large quill smeared with gum, 
or artificer’s glue may be applied in the same way. Paul also 

1 HTRiji finrrew ftihRtq i 

A?taftga Hfdaya, I. xx. 

2 vrret ftavif <xr ^x sramrarr i 

m: #r « 


Susruta Sarnhitft, VI, iii. 
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says: “And some sew the quills of the feathers of a goose into 
the rags, and thus introduce them into the nose, in order that 
they may preserve the parts in position without obstructing the 
respiration; but this is unnecessary as respiration is carried on 
by the mouth .” 1 

SuSruta also advises us to introduce these tubes into the 
nasal cavities during the performance of the Rhinoplastic opera¬ 
tions . 2 

8. The Anguli-tranaka or Finger-guard. 

Vagbhata says : 3 “ It is generally made either of ivory or 
wood. The instrument is shaped like the teat of a cow, and is 
four anguli long. Two slits occur on the sides like those in the 
speculum for piles.” 

It protects the finger of the surgeon from being injured by 
the teeth of the patient and so helps the surgeon in opening 
the mouth of the patient with ease . 4 

In modern times, finger-guards are used for the same 
purposes. 


Paulu8 /Egineta, Vol. II. vi, xci. Syd. Soe. Ed. 


^ I 

SuSruta Sarahits, I. xvi. 
8 3m 3T i 

A§tsftga Hydaya, I. xxv. 

4 ws 3^3*31 fafW ^ unnc* 

q-twraw ’n<t i 

YSgbhatSrtha Kaumudi, I. xxv. 
Barvflfiga Sundarl, I. xxy, 
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9. JONI-VRANEK^ANA OR VAGINAL SPECULUM. 

Vagbhata 1 describes it to be a tubular instrument, sixteen 
anguli long, and six anguli in circumference. It consists of 
four blades, attached at their bases to a ring The tube tapers 
gradually, the end is free and looks like the bud of a lotus. To 
the four blades are soldered four rods in such a way that on 
pressing their free ends, which pass out of the ring, by the 
surgeon's hands, the tapering end of the tube would gape 
widely. The surgeon by regulating the pressure of his hand, 
may open or close the speculum to any desired extent. 

Another kind of vaginal speculum used to be manufactured 
out of the two horns of a buffalo by dividing each into two longi¬ 
tudinal halves. They should be so paired that their concave 
surfaces would look towards one another, their ends diverging 
outwards. So we get a pair of bivalve speculum out of a pair 
of horns. 

The bivalve speculum of horn mentioned above, has its 
modern counterpart in the pair of speculum known as Barne’s or 
Neugebauer*s speculum. 


lU'O i 

A$taftga Hfdaya, I. xxV. 

sfr?T*twf sroi ftfactifa 

t? tragwsK ^fpc igftu «iwj3 i 

irawu 

VagbhatSrtha Kaumudi, I. xxv. 
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The, vaginal speculum tfr Diopter is mentioned by, Soranus, 
Paul 1 and other Greek surgeons. Paul describes its method of 
working as follows:— “The person using the speculum should 
measure with a probe the depth of the woman’s vagina, lest 
the stalk (fistula) of the speculum being too long, it should 
happen that the uterus should be pressed upon. If it be 
ascertained that the stalk is larger than the vagina, folded com¬ 
presses are to be laid on the aloe pudendi, in order that the 
speculum may be placed upon them. The stalk is to be 
introduced, having a screw at the upper part, and the 
speculum is to be held by the operator, but the screw 
is to be turned by the assistant, so that the laminae of the stalk 
being separated, the vagina may be distended.” The accounts 
given by Albucasis 2 and Haly Abbas 3 are similar. These 
instruments are described to be bivalve, trivalve or quadrivalve. 
A quadrivalve speculum of the Greeks is identical with the 
Joni-vraneksana of the Hindus ; the only difference being that 
the former is acted by screw mechanism, while the latter is 
worked on the principle of the lever. Drawings of several 
shorts of the Greek instruments are given in the surgery of 
Albucasis and by Schultet. 4 There are three specimens of 
vaginal, speculum in the Naples museum, drawings of which are 
given by Milne. In modern times, we use similar valvular 
speculum for identical purposes. 

1 Taulus JEgineta, Vol. II. vi. lxxiii. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

2 Albucasis, Chirrug, II. 71. 

3 Haly Abbas, Tract, ix. 57. 

4 Arsenal do chirrug. tab. 18 
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10 . Tubular Instruments eor wounds. 



Vrana-vasti or Wouncl-syringe. 

If the wound be caused by deranged air and be very tender, 
especially if it forms on the lower half of the body, the vasti 
should be used. In diseases of the urinary organs, such as, 
obstruction of urine, faulty conditions of urine, impure semen, 
stone in the bladder and disorders of menstruation, uttara-vasti 
is necessary. 1 

There are two instruments mentioned — one for application 
of oleaginous medicines to a sore and the other for washing a 
sinus with medicated lotions. Each consists of a tube and a 
leather bag. The tube is smooth and rounded and is shaped 
like a cow’s tail. 2 It is six anguli long. The base is broad 
and admits a thumb, while the end is narrow and admits a pea. 
There is a circular projection or ring at a short distance from 
the end. The base is fitted tightly into a bag of thin leather. 3 

1 iqtt wWwpr. t 

i 

^ fm: ii 

Susruta Samhita. IV. i. 

farsrft * * * * 

Vagbhatartha KaimuuU, I. xxv. 

" tps*rr|t 5TOWT ’SWTO WS;# I 

^'rsirT? wmsw i 

A^afiga Hfdaya Samhita, T. xxv 
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To prevent • the tube slipping* out of the bag*, an additional 
precaution is taken by tying* a knot of thread over the leather 
covering the tube. For description of the bag, vide infra . 

Sarrigadhara 1 however says that the tube should have the 
thickness of the shaft of a vulture's feather and should admit 
a moong (Phaseelus Moong). It is eight anguli long. 

Palakapya describes the tube for washing wounds of elephants 
to be made of copper, and shaped like the karontaka flower. It 
is sixteen anguli long. 

In modern times, wound syringes are similarly used to wash 
the sore with medicated lotions. 

For description of the tubes for vrana-dhupana or wound- 
fumigation, vide infra. 

11. Tubular Instruments for Ascites. 

Pakodara yantra or Canula. 

It may be either metallic or manufactured from the cylindrical 
hollow calamus of a peacock's feather. 2 The tube is open at 
both ends and is of the same calibre throughout. Susruta 
advises us to use a pipe of tin, or lead or a feather to drain the 
fluid, after the abdomen has been tapped. 3 

1 fa* i 

Sarngadhara Samgraha, III. vi. 

2 ffaKi ffassrffan iki 

A§tanga Hrdaya Samhita, I. xxv. 



Susruta Sainhita, IY. xiv 
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Ceisus describes a lead or copper canula for draining ascites. 1 
Paul writes tliat th* tip nsed to be bevelled off like a writing 
pen. 2 It was also employed in empyema. 3 Albucasis 4 mentions 
a tube of silver or copper or brass having a small hole at the 
bottom and three On its sides. 

In modern times we use a metallic canula of similar shape 
for draining fluid in ascites. 

12. Tubular Instruments eor Hydrocele. 

This is practically the same instrument described above. 
Susruta 5 mentions a tube or canula to drain the fluid after 
tapping the hydrocele with the vrihimuklia sastra or trocar. 
The Greek surgeons did not describe the operation. They 
preferred the open incision to puncture. 0 Rliases, however, 
describes the operation of puncturing the scrotum for hydrocele. 7 

13. Tubular Instruments for Urethral Stricture. 

SuSruta recommends gradual mechanical dilatation of the 
urethra by meansof tubes made of iron, or wood, or lac, well-smeared 

1 Ceisus, vii. 15 &. ii. 10. 

2 Paulus iEgineta, Yol. II. VI. L. Syd, Soc. Ed. 

3 Hippocrates, ii. 259. 

* Albucasis, Chirrug, ii. 54. 

5 ijsrstf >' 

fhwu. nus utswn fewltfegiu ^ i 
fsg’irt ftrasr u 


Susruta Saiiihita, TV. xix. 


0 Paulus iEgineta, VI, lxii. 
7 Phases, Cont. xxiv. 
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with ghee. 1 Ho advises us to use the same tube for three conse¬ 
cutive days, then another of larger calibre for thi'ee days more, 
and so on, till the canal be fully dilated. He reserves External 
Urethrotomy as a last resource. 2 

14. Tubular Instruments for Rectal Stricture. 

Susruta similarly describes gradual dilatation of stricture of 
the rectum, using a higher number of diliators after the lapse 
of three days until the desired effect is attained. 8 

1 (a) fsnrawt® Huff h 

^ mgsHt ymwfwt srasran i 
uftfoi Renra fara?rrcw?nt: n 
roroi nraiRtw rogrodgci i 
HTsmnm yroircr rrsthh ii 

N1rhf=Kfii54 fantHTO Wm<T I 

fWTOI fMf ?pST || 

Susruta Sanihita, IY. xx. 

(b) fhw rorit Miff i 

3h: w-rttt mftfuT i 

. n farrow: 11 

Cakradatta, Ksudraroga Cikitsa. 

See also Yogawttnakara, P. 368, where these verses are quoted. 

2 See 1 (a). 'TOUR :—4ta"4f arai suavr <n Mt) 

faroro i ?wnfa ro^rfroS HfarstwiM rowf^fh i 

Commentary of SrT Kafitha in Vyakhva KusnmtivalT 
(Anniulasram Series), P. 408. 

3 Hftnusf nt *rhsn faesnuffrofen ii 

Susruta Sainhita, IV. x.v. 
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There is no mention of solid bladder sounds in the Sanskrit 
medical books. But from the above descriptions, it seems beyond 
doubt that they had a set of dilators for stricture of the urethra 
and another set of dilators for stricture of the rectum. These 
dilators were tubes—either metallic or wooden—and had a regular 
gradation in the iuerese of their diameters. CakrapanI mentions 
stricture dilators of gold. 1 

In modern times we have also two sets of these instruments 
•urethral and rectal dilators, numbered in an ascending* seines 
according to the increased diameters of these instruments. 

15. Tubular Instruments for Injections into the Rectum. 


Vasti yantra or Rectal Clyster. 


Injections into the rectum are to be thrown by means of a 
tube with a membranous bag tied to its end. The tube is advised to 


be made either of gold, or silver, or lead, or copper, or brass, 
or bell-metal, or ivory, or horns, or glass, or precious stones, or 


wood or bamboo. It should be clean, smooth, strong, and taper- 
mg like a cow*s tail, and should terminate in a smooth rounded 
bulb. The tube varies in length and circumference according 
to the age of the patient as follows :— 


I. Car aka 


12 

20 


6 years 



6 anguli 
8 „ 


Length of tube. 


Opening at the end ridmits. 


A moong 
A pea 

A small plum seed 


1 See foot note I (b), Page 124. 
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II. Susruta . 1 - 


Age. 

Length of 
tube. 

Part of tube 
in bag. 

Circumference 
of tube. 

Circumference 
at end. 

Measure of 
injection. 

1 year 

6 angidi 

1£ anguli 

Little huger 

I Shaft of he- 

2 aftjali 





! ron’s feather. 


8 „ 

8 

2 

4th „ 

I Shaft of fal¬ 

4 „ 





con’s feather. 


16 „ 

16 

3£ 

3rd 

Shaft of pea¬ 

8 „ 





cock’s feather. 


50 „ 

12 

8 >j 

Pulp of thumb 

Admits a plum 

12 „ 





stone. 


70 „ 

Same as t 

hat of the 16th year. 




snfsfw* wofftfipuPr mfa n 

WPT5ftS£8 grfHWIWlt IfFnRNf. UU Rfrmwfal i 
m uHrfsntmjurifn 11 
«in ^fur" ^Nrra m^nwhI ^snPr^ nfti ? i 
e(T ^folTW -rife II 

ftw. nrawm: ipr?: 1 

•mt wt=pui % 3 j # 3 u»i i*rw?r. 11 

Caraka Samhita, VIII. iii. 

Also quoted in Cakradatta, Anuvasanadhikara. 

' ?ra HmHfr=rrefirre wfarr RHTOif*r »i«wt- 

yfa qft«sT5T*ras«rdi:5nt sinkur^ sfafae *ftr*nf»f ^npw*t tf'tw nift- 

fp?5 RafsnfH ^ifHiRW”r\!iHTi? €ratfa fa^wrra mfn 3i«am»n?si h*ii"u*u<jt 
ww ufaufr u*r?n fN-3Kts#r fawn*. i 
*wfa niN i 

JfaTOt ^feUTHHJ W f% I 
II 

traftsp^r wi^imrn' H5 RfVmwn rnw/i- 

qfpfai' ^UNlfelHI^ T^SH I 

ftwra ^nfH i ’hhjiiiw 5 s ? win ?j f%f%m wuit i 

^<T RHin^cI^SSl WWI*J fiptSW^iT 1 

cfS Suufn liW"'TMcIfTW^tCtfH ^WS’^lpMCt <rtl K*J 71fH nmpT S^lfa 

ijij<^^i jjfii Jife^n Tjunfa i wuiTnraiMf ®nf?t w^ti ®?r. wm^sut 
J fr»irw^’'mntTHiunt i 
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III. Vagbhata II. ‘ 
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Age. 

(years). 

Length of tube. 

—-- j -—--- 

Opening at base ; 

admits. : Opening- at end admits. 

Under 1 

I to 6 
7 to 11 
12 to 15 
16 to 20 
over 20 

5 ariguli 

6 „ 

8 „ 

9 „ 

12 „ 

varies according t 
the orifice at th 

1 finger 

u ,; 

2 „ 

2k „ 

3 v 

in tlie age, strongt 
e base of the tube 

A moong (phaseolus moong). 

A masha (phaseolous Rox). 

A kalaya (pea) (pinus sativum). 
Boiled pea. 

A sfgalakoli (zizvphis eeuoplia). 
hand size of the patient; but 
need not be wider. 


ifasrm w*n i 

ww f%?r an cIM* ^srg II 

gqfbnfsm i 
:#■ ^f^fffi i 

flfcm<3J ^9isg frgrfW iT^ || 

Sntruta Sarahifca, TV. xxxv. 

1 cralg; ^ fgtfc *ng grsjs% tfsi' i 
li1^l=tiK*iN5?' ’^rairef. ajfV^T g^' it 
nsg^'faram^sirsrtfjT n? i 
*ra*l g* cn*rrr JR | 

nl f<isng fNij ^ i 

*rer *rfkrp!i nwirgf g q ^g n 
w S*t giigg ^r{iT'8<n n 

W&VKF ?rgrrt jrapfci i 

w?f tot fe' g#s%aret g ?jg i 
gsf' wr ararragj fere' angg n 
gg f%5 nw<0*i SR ^fof ^rfWA' i 
*taifa ftffci' g# gsro' i 

^f<#ain Rtcr4 graig cr? r gl^g n 

gsrifo gfirrrflgt gfti* ggfeg i 
?fiwi m‘ faf%s gfa to fc‘ ?rg' i 
gf«ra' grggThtr ggr' wu? wra i 

’wnwntswg *n 5gt*igt$ggr g*t n 

A§tanga H relay a Sam hit a, I. xix. 
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Oakradatta 1 ; f^anigadhara and Bhava Misra 2 follow Caraka as 
regards measurement. Kharanada 3 also gives a similar description. 

1 See foot note 2, Page 125. 

* -qnT gwrfTOgfiTlTOwfa: i 

wth 'repm Msirstfl i 

?rat umro ?ittow *rmwdfim*( u 

HtC HT l 

gsifire' Mr<smw fire n 

efgmiwfiiw w?' toih amm @at i 
medial to' dlTOMftw ii 

’sn3TT3fTO5fa' fksJtad | 

w gflmn 3 # 11 

imp arfw% ii w aro vrwm<TTOm 1 
?m wfaM TOwfinmcr. 11 
^jnsniTOt^t Hf%a*nfe ai wtn 1 
zjMdfiro citoh m tow: 11 
*jrawrw: drewfa: form! ?dtf??r. 1 
awrom da' dm TOHd^'-fffnrtR 11 

Sarngadhara Sariigralia, III. v. 

Bhava Prakasa, I. ii. 

3 wfitmTOjw' 1 

Htstfwedterm grod frofirhm 1 
mi fcmnrawr mifct ^froi «ro i 
% ciffinfi ^wfidTOjTTOsromT 1 
mr rowftwm uw' d<rm irod 1 
d?.i 3 ®nfimng ! m*m g^wfirfkd < 
m mrfia mntm to ^tim wmsn^ew i 
qrefrg ywfa re’ wdmrawHra: 1 
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JHarita 1 advises us to use a bamboo tube four anguli long*, 
which is to be introduced into the rectum up to two anguli. 

As a general rule, Caraka writes that the broad and the 
narrow ends of the tube are to be equal to the patient's thumb 
and little finger respectively, in circumference. The orifice at the 
end of the tube is to be kept closed by a wick, so that no 
foreign body may enter the lumen of the tube to occlude it. 
The plug may be easily removed when the tube is required 
for use, and then replaced. 

Towards the narrow end of the tube is a projection or ring 
at a distance of about two anguli from the extremity. The 
height of the projection varies with the size of the tube at the 
base. It acts as a bar to the further introduction of the 
tube inside the rectum than required. Towards the base are 
two similar projections, two anguli apart from each other. To 
the one near the base is firmly tied the leather bag, so that 
the tube may not slip away suddenly during forcible 
compression of the bag. The other is meant to afford a firm grasp 
by the surgeon, so that the tube may not move during its 
introduction into the rectum. These projections are to be made 
of thread or a piece of cloth and are to be so shaped as to 
resemble the end of the proboscis of an elephant. 

As regards the leather bags, they are recommended to he 

o s 

wfawspg ii 

Kharanada quoted in Survanga SnndarT, I, xix. 

1 ^gxsr^rf twff *n#f sfasrsm' gwi rtoi ufanfirepii i * * * 
*7HP9wi*r‘ *n#f g«ft: i 
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Hatfta Saiiihita, V. iii. 







made of the bladder of cows, or buffaloes, or hogs, or goats, or 
lambs. The bladder is to be well cleaned first with lime and 
water, so that no unpleasant smell may be emitted by the 
decomposition of its muscular tissue, then dyed red with 
Marijistha. (Rubia Cordifoliatum) or with Harltakl (Terminalia 
Chebula, Retz.) and thoroughly dried. The bags are recom¬ 
mended to be soft, durable, entire and capacious. If the bladders 
of these animals are not available, the bags are to be manufactured 
from a frog’s skin, or the peritoneum (one-fourth part would .suffice) 
of any beast, or a piece of leather or a piece of very thick cloth. 
The size of the bag varies according to the age of the patient. 

It is to be firmly tied over the first projection at the base of the 
tube. 

In the Siddhisthana Chapter XI of the Caraka Saihhita, 1 
there is a passage showing that veterinary medicine was well- 
known to the ancient Hindus at a very early period. This portion 
was edited by Drdhavala and it is impossible to decide whether 
the passage refers to Agnivesatantra or not. It runs as follows:— 
“Then the disciples asked : ‘How are clysters to be made in cases 
of animals such as elephants, camels, cows, horses, lambs and 
goats?’ To this, the sage Atreya explained the clysters for • 

1 3*t: uitfor. i 

vflifsrarfmr ii 

*1' srmird awra n 

’raMftS’srsiarafa iw ^ ^ i 

m\ wj i 

*T5P?I II 

Carftka Samhita, VIII. xi« 
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animals m the folfowmg- manner. The leather bag* of the vaatr- 
yantra should be made of a buffalo^ bladder for goats, lambs, 
elephants, cows, camels and horses. The. vast! for these animals 
is known as snvasti and uttara-vasti as uttara^suvasti. Tire tube 
of the snvasti should be eighteen anguli long for elephants: and 
camels, sixteen anguli for cows and houses-, and ten aiigidi for 
goats and lambs. Like the vasti yantra used for men, it should 
have a projection at the junction (of the tube with thes bladder) 
and another at the fourth division of the tube from the: end.” 

In the Asvavaidyaka 1 the tube for the horse is thus described : 
“The tube should be made either of wood, m metals, or horn, or 
bamboo, or reeds. Its length should be twelve anguli and 
circumference six anguli. The wise surgeon should make the tube 
of such a calibre as to allow a plum seed to pass through it easily. 
It should be straight, polished and tapering from the base. At 
a distance of four anguli from the end of the tube, a projection 
should be raised, while for tying the leather bag firmly to the 
tube, two projections ought to be constructed at the base”. 

Palakapya? describes the rectal clysters for elephants. 
He' advises that these are to be made either of wood or bamboo. 
T he end is bulbous and the surface smooth. The length 
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length of the tube varies, the most convenient being sixteen 
anguli for men and sixty-eight anguli for elephants. The pro¬ 
jections at the base of the tube should be twelve anguli high. 
He describes in detail the method of introduction, position of the 
elephant, etc. 

Drdhavala advises us to reject the following eight kinds of 
tubes and eight kinds of bags 1 :— 

I. Tubes— 

1. Hrasva or too short: For the injection does not reach the 

proper place. 

2. Dlrgha or too long : For the injection passes beyond the 

proper place. 

3. Tanu or too thin: The injection can not pass through 

the tube easily and so the bag may burst. 

4. SthCila or too thick : The tube pulls the mucous mem¬ 

brane of the rectum and anus backwards and for¬ 
wards during its entrance and exit. 

5. Jlrna or old, weak and delicate: The tube may break 

inside the rectum during its introduction and so cause 

injury to the gut or anus. 

1 i 
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G. f^ithilabandhana: The tubes do not fit the bags well, so 
during compression of the bags, the injected fluid runs 
out by the side of the tube. 

7. Parsvacchidra or leaky : Having slit on the side, the tube 

may injure the soft parts by rubbing against them. 

8 . Bakra or curved: The motion of the injected fluid would 

be ..curvilinear. It will strike a side of the rectum and 
so would not go inside the gut. 

II. Bags— 

1 . Mamsala or fleshy : The bag emits bad smell. 

2 . Chidra or leaky : The injection escapes outside. 

8 . Visama or uneven : Parts are unequally compressed and 
so the injection does not issue in a forcible jet. 

4 . Sthula or thick : It is dftieult to grasp the bag and so 

it can not be forcribly compressed. 

5. Jalaka or having a network : The injection comes out. 

6 . Vat-ala or hollow, airy and incompressible : If air can not 

be expelled out, froth forms in the injection ; and so 
air is pumped into the rectum. 

7. Chinna or torn : The injection flows down. 

8 . Klinna or moist: The injection can not be forced out. 
Su&ruta mentions eleven defects of tubes and five defects of 

bags of the Vasti yantra. 1 
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I. Tubes- 


1 . 

Atisthiila : 

Too thick. ^ 

Such 

tubes 

injure the rec- 

2. 

Karkasa: 

Rough. > 

turn arid so 

eause pain. 

3. 

Avanata : 

Curved. ) 




4. 

Ann 

Too thin. 



It becomes use¬ 

5. 

Bhinna: 

Broken. 


l 

less to inject 

6 . 

Samiikr ta Karnika: Projection 

near ? C 

fluids into the 





J 

rectum. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Yiprakrsta Karnika: Projection 
distant ? 

Sfiksma : Small orifice. *) 
Atihrasva : Too short, j 

Atichidra : Large orifice. ^ 


Atidirgha: 


Too long*. 


} Injure the rec¬ 
tum which bleeds. 

It becomes difficult to inject 
as the fluid comes out. 

Too much fluid passes into 
the rectum and* so pain is 
complained of. 


II. 


Bags- 


Y ahalat a: Fleshy. T 

Prastlrnata: Large. J 

Saechidrata: Perforated. 


It is difficult to tie the bags 
over the tubes properly. 

No fluid can be forced 
I into the rectum and so 
Durvviddhata : Difficult to T the instrument is use- 
tie. y less. 

Alpata : Small. Small quantity of fluid passes into the 
rectum. 
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16. Uttar a-vasti. 


ISC 


Urethral, Vaginal and Uterine Tubes. 

Injections into the urethra and vagina are also recommended 
to be thrown in by similar contrivances : the tubes being adopted 
in length and circumference to the length and breadth of the 
passages for which they are intended. 

1. Tubular Instruments for the Urethra. 

The tubes intended for applying medicines into the male 
urethra is recommended to be twelve ahguli long. Su§mta a 
advises us to use tubes fourteen anguli long. It is to be made 
of gold and is called Puspanetra. Its circumference is equal to 
that of a 1 stalk of flower of Jati (Jasmimum Grandiflorum) or 
Malatl (Echites Crayophyll ata, Hox.), and the lumen of the tube 
allows a mustard seed to pass through it. It is provided with an 
annular projection just at the central part. Caraka 2 says that 
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it has two projections while Vagbhata 1 describes three. The 
bag is to be made of goat's bladder. A probe is first passed 
into the urethra to examine its condition and then the tube is 
introduced up to the length of six ahguli. The bladder which 
contains the injection and which is tied tightly round the tube,, 
is then compressed to force the fluid into the urethra. The 
tube of course, varies in size according to the dimensions of the 
organs of generation. 

For the female, the puspanetra is described to have the 
length of ten ahguli. The projection is at a distance of four 
ahguli from the base. The circumference of the tube varies 
according to the width of the urethral canal. The calibre of the 
tube allows a moong to pass through it. 2 
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Catheters. 

It is curious to find no description of so important an 
instrument as the catheter. Injections were thrown into the 
urethra but the tube used was always a straight one, having 
the length of six anguli; so it could not possibly have reached 
the bladder in the male, and nowhere has the claim been put 
forward for it to have done so. The tube might have served 
well for the females. The female catheter of the Greeks, as 
preserved in the Naples museum, is 0*98 mm. long and is 
straight throughout (Milne). 

In the Atharvaveda Sariihitl, 1 however, we find a hymn, 
unmistakably alluding to the use of catheter in ancient times. 

Against obstruction of urine with a rod . 

“This hymn is intended to be 'used in a rite for regulating 
the flow of urine’. The reed implies some primitive form of a 
fistual urinaria, the vastiyantra (one of the nadlyantrani) of 
the late physicians—who however do not appear to have made ’ 
frequent uses of it”. 

****** 

6. What in thine entrails, thy (two) groins, what in thy 
bladder has flowed together—so be thy urine released, out of 
thee with a splash! all of it. (In the groin are two vessels 
located in the two sides affording access to the receptacle of 
urine). 

X.I split up thy urinaJrOr, like the weir of a tank—so be 
thy urine released, out of thee, with a splash ! all of it. 

8. Unfastened (be) thy bladder orifie, like that of a water- 


1 Book 1. 3. Whitney's translations and annotations. 
18 
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holding sea—so be thy urine released, out of thee, with a splash ! 
all of it. 

9. As the arrow flew forth, let loose from the bow,—so be 
thy urine released, out of thee, with a splash ! all of it”. 

2. Tubular Instruments for the Vagina. 

Similarly injections were thrown into the vagina. The 
vaginal tube should be thicker than the urethral tube and in 
circumference should be equal to that of the little finger. It 
should be introduced into the vaginal canal up to a distance of 
four aiiguli, whereas into the urethra, the tube was allowed to 
enter up to a distance of two anguli only in the adults and of 
one anguli only in the girls. 1 

3, The Uterine Tubes. 

The uttara-vasti comprises the urethral syringe—male and 
female—and the vaginal and uterine clysters. No distinct 
uterine tube is described in the text books. But Susruta 2 says 

* * * * 
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that to apply uttara-vasti to a female, she is advised to lie 
supine, keeping her knees Hexed and well raised. For a girl 
the quantity of injection is one prasrta. 

To purify the uterine cavity, apply a clyster of twice the 
quantity of oleaginous medicines, inside the vagina by means 
of a tube having three rings. If after the application, the oily 
medicine does not How out, then apply a second clyster contain¬ 
ing medicines of the group called sodhana or purifiers, into the 
rectum; or let the clever surgeon introduce a probe into the space 
of the clyster ; or press under her navel deeply by his closed fist. 
As the object of the injection is to clean the cavity of the 
uterus, there can be no doubt that a uterine tube is referred 
to in the passage. Again the precautions recommended if the 
injections do not come back easily, point to a uterine tube to 
have been used, for injections into the vagina can not be delayed 
in coming out. The Hindu writers often confounded the intra¬ 
uterine and urethral in jections with the vaginal clyster. Caraka 1 
says : “The uttra-vasti is to be used for the females during the 
period of menstruation, for then the uterus, being in a condition fit 
for impregnation, has its mouth open and so can easily be reached 
by the injection.” This shows that uterine medication to be the 
object aimed at by the clyster. 
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The Greeks were no better, for Milne also complains; 
“It is difficult to separate ancient descriptions of injections into 
the vagina from those into the uterus, for the terms for the 
two parts are frequently interchangeable/’ Again he says: 
“It is probable that at other times under the heading of ‘injec¬ 
tions of the bladder’, only irrigation of the urethra is meant”. 1 
18. Tubular Instruments for Inhalations and Fumigations. 

The tubes for smoking were made, like the vasti tubes, of 
various metals, or glass or wood. Gar aka 2 describes it as a 
straight tube having three pouches. The end of the tube is equal 
in diameter to that of a plum seed. iSarrigadhara 3 adds that a reed 
or bamboo pipe will also serve the purpose. It is described as a 
straight tube, the broad base of which admits the patient’s thumb 
-while the narrow end, a plum seed. SuSruta 4 describes the base 

1 Graeco-Roman Surgical Instruments, P. 107-8. 
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and end of the tube to be equal in circumference to that of the 
thumb and little finger respectively. The orifice should allow a 
common pea to pass easily through the tube. Vagbhata 1 says 
that there are three pouches or dilatations of the tube, shaped like 
the half-open buds at equal distances from each other. The tube 
is supposed to consist of four equal parts. The first pouch is 
located at the end of the first part, the second and third pouches 
at the ends of the second and third parts respectively. 
Cakradatta 2 also describes it similarly. 

Drdhabala 3 mentions another method of inhalation. He 
makes a paste of the medicines prescribed and smears it on a 
piece of silk cloth. This is then to be rolled round like a wick. 
This wick is to be dipped in ghee before use, and fire lit at one 
end, while the patient is to smoke it through the other end. 
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Both Caraka 1 and Sarngadhara 2 advise us to make 
tubes of medicines, the fumes of which are advised to be 
smoked in the following manner:—Powder the medicaments 
and make a paste; measure one karsa; take a smooth 
reed (Saecharum sara, Rox.) twelve anguli long. Apply the 
paste round the reed, for a length of eight anguli. Dry it in 
shade. Remove the reed, leaving a dried tube of the paste. 
When required for smoking, light one end of the tube with a 
burning wick and smoke through the other end. 

Caraka 3 describes another inhaler, which consists of two 
earthen basins (soraba) placed upon each other, their edges being 
pasted with flour. The upper one is perforated at the centre for 
the reception of one end of the tube, the patient puts the other 
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end into his mouth for inhalation. The lower pot con¬ 
tains glowing charcoal of catechu (Accacia catechu. Linn.) 
wood* over which are put pills of necessary medicines. The tube 
is from eight to ten ahguli long. 1 This inhaler is intended for 
phthisical subjects. It is useful for allaying cough and exciting 
emesis. This instrument is called inallaka samputa or soraba 
samputa or a pair of earthen basins. In such an apparatus Caraka 
recommends us to put powders of cow's horn, hairs, nerves 
and ligaments, besides other medicines. Susruta 2 , Yagbhata 3 
and Cakradatta* also describe it. Sanigadkara 5 however 
reserves this instrument for fumigating wounds only. 

The length of the pipe will vary according to the different 
kinds of smoking prescribed by the physician. There are five 
kinds of smoking narrated :— 

1. Samana, madhya, proyogika—medium. 

2. Briiiihana, snehana, mrdu —mild. 
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3. Recana, sodhana, tlksna — strong, 

4. Kasaghna — anti-cough. 

5. Vamana — emetic. 

So the length of the tube would vary thus— 

Caraka. 1 

In strong smoking 
„ medium „ 

„ mild „ 

Susruta .2 

In medium smoking 
oleaginous ,, 


<SL 


„ brain-sedative „ 

„ anti-cough or emetic 

Vagbhata. 3 

In strong smoking 
„ medium „ 

„ mild „ 

^anigadhara. 4 

In medium smoking 
„ mild „ 

„ strong „ 

„ anti-cough „ 

„ emetic or 
wound-f um igation 


Ahguli. 
. 24 

. 32 

. 96 

. 48 
. 32 

. 24 

. 16 

. 24 

. 32 

. 40 

. 40 
. 32 

. 24 

. 16 

10 


FUMIGATION. 

Similarly wounds are said to be purified by suitable medi¬ 
cinal fumigation. In the purification of wounds by fumigation, 
we get a glimpse of the antiseptic method of treatment in its 


1 See foot-note 2. P. 140. 
* See foot-note 4. P. 140. 


3 See foot-note 1 . P. 141. 

4 See foot-note 3. P. 140. 
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embroyonic form. Susruta 1 reeommeds the tube to be eight 
ahguli long and to have the circumference of a common pea; and 
its orific should be of the size of a kulattha (Dolichos biflorus, 
Linn.). The fumes of medicated substances from the inside of 
any closed pot containing fire, pass out through the tube and 
are allowed to play on any sore to purify it. For this purpose 
two earthen pots—soraha samputa—may conveniently be used as 
before. Sarrigadhara _ uses a tube ten anguli long and recom¬ 
mends us to use Nimba leaves (Azadirachta Indica) for wound- 
fumigation. As another instance of the application of the prin¬ 
ciples of antiseptic methods to practical therapeutics, we may 
mention the use ol. medicinal injections into the cavity of the 
uterus to rectify its morbid conditions. 3 

A similar instrument was used to fumigate the uterus and 
vagina in various diseases of these parts. “Fumigation”, 
says SuSruta, * “is to be applied to the vagina by burning the 
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slouch of a snake (Bungarus) or pinditaka, (?) wood, in cases of 
obstructed delivery of the foetus. Caraka 1 mentions fumigation 
of the vagina by burning Bhurjapatra (Betula Bhojpatra), 
glass, precious stones and the slougli of a snake as one of the 
means for removing the placenta. To remove the after pains 
and difficulty in micturition and defalcation, Su§ruta- 
advises us to fumigate the vagina. He recommends fumigation 
of the uterus with purifying medicines. In fumigating these parts, 
the Hindu surgeons desired a local action, and did not share in 
the belief, held by some of the Greek gynaecologists? that “the 
uterus was an animal within the body which could wander about, 
being attracted by pleasant smells and repelled by disagree¬ 
able smells”. 4 The Arabs also did not believe uterus to be an 
animal. This method of treatment was well known to the 
Greeks ; for Hippocrates 5 writes that “fumigation with 
aromatics promotes menstruation and would be useful in many 
other cases, if it did not occasion heaviness of the head”. He 
“directs us to take a vessel which holds about four gallons and 
fit a lid to it so that no vapour can escape from it. Pierce a 
hole in the lid, and into this aperture force a reed about a cubit 
in length so that the vapour corinot escape along the outside of 
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Susruta Sarfihita, III. x. 


3 Aretaeus. Morb. Acut. ii. 11. 
Plato’s Timc&s. 


4 Graeco-Roman Surgical Instruments. P. 158. 

Adfin’s Commentary on Paulus iEginota, Vol. I. Bk. ii. P. 636-87. 

5 See also in the Hippocratic treatises, as Nat. Mul. vii, 0; 1 Morb. Mill, 
pvii. 1; II Morb, Mul. xl. 20, 21; Steril. vi. 3 ; Superfoet. ix. 3, x. 9, II. 
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the reed. The cover is then fixed on the vessel with clay*" 1 
Oribasins 2 and Soranus 3 used similar instruments for the 
purpose. 


Disinfection of Rooms, Clothes, etc. 

Caraka 4 says that if peacock's feather, bones of vaka bird, 


white mustard and red sandal wood, well powdered and mixed with 
ghee, be used in fumigation, the poison of a room, beddings, seats 


and clothes, is got riel of. Sarrigadhara 5 advises us to disinfect a 


sick room by the fumes caused by burning the following 
substances with ghee : peacock's feather, Nun leaves (Melia 
Azadirachta), Vrihati, pepper, asafeetida, JotamaihsI (Nardos- 
tachys jotamansi.), seeds of Salmall (Bombax malabaricum), 
goat's hair, slough of a serpent, cat's feces and ivory. Susruta 0 
advises fumigation of a sick room for a surgical patient for 


1 Grtuoo-Roman Surgical Instruments P. 159. 

2 Coll, x.xix. 

3 Soranus. xxiii* 
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ten clays, morning and evening, after the operation lias been 
performed. 

15 . Tubular Instrument for Cupping. 

Generally cow’s horn is recommended for the purpose; It is 
eighteen ahguli long, its base, forming the mouth of the instrument, 
is three ahguli wide (Vagbhata). 1 It is conical in shape and the 
cone is said to be either curved or straight. The other end is 
pointed and perforated to the extent of allowing a mustard seed 
to pass through it. The narrow end, however, is made to assume 
the shape of a woman's nipple by winding thread round it. 
This facilitates the operation of suction by the mouth of a 
surgeon when the broad end is placed against any diseased area 
of the patient's body. Susruta 2 mentions its use in blood- 
extraction. For extracting hood, the part must be scarified 
before its application ; and to facilitate the operation, the part 
should be fomented (Yogaratnakara). 8 After suction, the horn 
is to be covered by a piece of cloth or a small bladder of animals. 

Valluki 4 describes the srhga thus :—“It is the horn of a 
white cow, half-moon shaped and seven ahguli broad. The orifice 

A^tanga H relay a Sariihita, I. xxv, 
Susruta Samhita, I. xiii. 
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at the base is equal in circumference to that of the base of the 
thumb, while the end which is perforated admits a moong. This 
orifice at the end is closed by a wick of cotton’ . Cakra- 
pahidatta says that the horn should be three ariguli long, and its 
orifice should be of the size of the stalk of an oleander flower. 

Susruta mentions a peculiar use of the horn 1 : the 
extraction of an insect, cerumen, etc. from the middle ear by means 
of a horn or a probe. The horn was evidently used as an 
apparatus for suction, and Susruta describes suction as one of 
the methods of extracting salya from the body 2 . Caraka 3 uses 
horns and leeches to extract venom from a snake-bite ; and 
Susruta also refers to it. Besides the horns and cupping glasses, 
suction used to be accomplished by the surgeon’s mouth. 

Similarly Paul 4 says that foreign bodies may be sucked out 
from the ears with a reed. 

On the method of suction as a mode of treatment, Erichsen 6 
says:— “In former days, when duels with the small swords 
were of frequent occurrence, persons called “ suckers ” who were 
often the drummers of a regiment, were employed to attend the 
Wounded combatants. This treatment which was conducted with 
a certain degree of mystery, consisted in sucking the wound till 
all blood ceased be flow, and then applying a pellet of chewed 


<SL 


Susruta Saihhita, YI. xxL 

2 See foot-note 3. P. 108. 
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Caraka Saihhita, VI. xxv, 

* Paul. VI< xxiv. and III. xxiii, 

5 Eriehsen’g Surgery, Vol. 1. p, 341, 
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paper or a piece of wet linen to the orifice; in this way it would 
appear that many sword t hursts traversing the limbs were healed 
in a few days. The process of suction cleared the wound 
thoroughly of all blood, and drawing the sides into close apposition, 
placed the parts in the most favourable condition possible for union 
by primary adhesion. This practice might, perhaps, in many 
eases advantageously imitated in the present day by means of a 
cupping glass and syringe”. 

We also find Susruta 1 describing a vasti yantra in the treat¬ 
ment of snake-bite. The tube is open at both ends, one end 
is applied to the part bitten by the snake, while to the other end 
the surgeon puts his mouth to suck out the poison. So this 
vasti yantra may be compared to the modem aspiration syringe. 

Cupping instrumunts of metal or horn are still used by the 
Arabs in Kordofan and Sir R. Pasha 2 suggests that cupping is 
possibly borrowed by the west from the “most perfect physi¬ 
cians” the Arab. But now we are confident that the credit is 
due to the Hindus. 

ALABU YANTRA. 

Alabu or gourd is described to be made of the bark of the suc¬ 
culent fruit called alabu (Lagenarea Vulgaris). The pulp is scraped 
away and the bark is allowed to dry. Such a bark should be selected 
which is twelve and eighteen anguli in length and circumference 
respectively. Its mouth should be circular and should have a 
diameter of three or four anguli. A fire is to be lit inside it by 
burning a strip of dry cloth to produce a vacuum, and the 


1 wh i 

JSusrnta Sainhita, V*v. 

2 Vide Third Report, Welcome research laboratory at Gordon. P. 316. 
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instrument to be applied instantly to the intended part of the 
patient's body. It should be thus used to drain blood and phlegm 
from the body (Vagbhata 1 ). In modern times cupping glasses 
are used for like purposes in a similar manner. 

Yalluki 8 describes the alabu yantra thus :—“ The mouth of 
the instrument is well formed and has the diameter of four anguli. 
The body has the circumference of eight anguli and is well smeared 
with a paste of black mud. It is used for drawing out blood". 
In yogaratnakara 3 , srnga and alabu are directed to be used 
for extraction of blood from accidental wounds. Caraka mentions 
the use of alabu for blood-extraction 4 . 

Another instrument known as the ghat! yantra was used 
exactly in the same way 5 . It is said to consist of a brass pot 


1 sun wnpr. i 


Astafiga Hrdaya Samliita, I. xxv. 






Yalluki quoted in Nibandha Samgraha I. xiii. 
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Susruta Sarhhita, l. xiii. 
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which is still used commonly in India by all classes of people 
for drinking purposes. A fire should be lit inside as before and 
the ghat! applied to the surface of the body covered by a 
piece of cloth. It soon becomes firmly fixed and is thus used 
to raise abdominal tumours by means of it for purposes of correct 
diagonosis and also to effect its cure by subsidence. It is still 
used by the common people for the same ends. 

Caraka 1 says :—“After the abdominal tumour has been 
relaxed or softened a little by fomentation and oleaginous 
application, it is to be covered by a piece of cloth. Then 
inside a small ghatl, a fire is to be lit by burning kusa and other 
forms of grasses ; the pot is then to be inverted and pressed 
over the part covered by the cloth. By this way, the tumour 
would be drawn upwards i,e. be made prominent. The ghat! 
is then to be taken away and after removing the cloth, and 
examining the extent of the tumour, it is to be incised. The 
different shapes of the incisions are called vimarga, ajapada and 
adarsa. After incision, the tumour is to be pressed and rubbed 
with fingers. But the intestines and the heart must not lie 
touched.” 

The extraction of blood bv means of cups, has been practised 
from remote antiquity. It is interesting to note that both the 

Latin and Greek terms— •cucurbit ula and uikvii signify a gourd; 

-v—-: 
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and wo know that Alabu also means a gourd. It is curious that 
the instrument should have been known to the ancient Hindus 
and Greeks by the same name. 

Prosper Alpinus 1 (16 th century) who wrote a book on the 
state of medicine in Egypt in his time, gives drawings of cupping 
horns he saw there. The horns were those of young bulls, highly 
polished, with a small hole at the top, by which the air was 
extracted by suction. To close the orifice a small tab of parch¬ 
ment was taken into the mouth and affixed by the tongue. The 
Egyptians also used cupping glasses, by suction and not by 
fire, a method evidently unknown to them. 

Hero of Alexandria (B. C. 285—222) describes an interesting 
form of cup. Milne summarises his account thus : 2 —“The figure 
shows a cup of ordinary flattened form, divided into two by a 
diaphragm. Two tubes pass through the fundus, one passing^ 
through the diaphragm, the other not. Each of the tube is fitted 
with another which is open at its inner end but closed at its outer 
end and provided with a small cross bar to rotate it. Each of these 
sets of tubes is perforated by small openings. In the case of the 
short tubes, these are outside the cup, in the case of the long tube 
they are inside the cup, in the chamber shut off by the diaphragm. 
By rotating the piston these openings can be placed in apposi¬ 
tion or not at will, thus forming valves. Open valve A by 
placing the hole in apposition. Close valve B by turning the 
holes away from each other. The inner chamber of the cup is 
now shut off except for the small hole A. Apply the mouth 
to the valve A, and suck the air out of the chamber. Close 
valve A. Apply the cup to the affected part. The advantage 

1 De Med. Aegyptiorum. Ed. 1541 lib. ii. ch. xii. p. 130. 

' Graeco-Roman Surgical Instruments. V. 104. 
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of tins arrangement is that the affected part is not directly 
sucked upon by the mouth ; and the instrument is therefore 
more pleasant for the operator to use”. 


Celsus 1 thus describes the different kinds of cups:—“There 
are two kinds of cups, bronze and horn. The bronze is open 
at one end and closed at the other; the horn, open at one end, as 
in the previous case, has at the other end, a small foramen. Into 
the bronze kind, burning lint is placed, and then the mouth is 
fitted on and pressed until it sticks. The horn is placed empty 
on the body, and then by that part where the small foramen is, 
the air is exhausted by the mouth, and the cavity is closed off 
above with wax and it adheres in the same way as before. 
Either may advantageously be constructed, not only of these 
varieties of materials but of another substance. If other things 
♦ are not to be had, a small cup or a narrow mouthed jar will 
answer the purpose. When it has fastened on, if the skin 
has previously been cut with a scalpel, it extracts blood ; but 
if it be entire, air”. 

Paul 2 remarks that “those which are made with longer 
necks and broader bellies are possessed of a strong power of 
attraction.” Both Oribasius 3 and Aretaeus 4 allude to them. 
Antyllus say$ that there are three materials of which cups are 
made—glass, horns, and bronze. A good number of such 
cups occur in the Naples, British and Scottish National 
Museums. 


1 Celsus. II. xi. 

9 Paul ns yEgineta. VI. xii. 
* Med. Coll. VII. xvi. 

4 De Morb. Acut, I. .10 

f1$ ISlt! 



Albueasis 1 gives a full account of dry cupping. In applying 
the instrument he advises us either to create a flame in it, or to 
fill it with hot water. He gives drawings of various instru¬ 
ments of cupping. Ithases speaks of applying* a glass or a 
cupping instrument to draw off blood after leeching. The other 
Arabians give little additional information. 

In modern times, cupping glasses are used in the same way 
as before. 

V. Salaka or Rods. 

The rods, or pricker-like instruments, or probes are described to 
be of various kinds and are recommended to. be used for various 
purposes 2 ; so their length and circumference would vary 
according to some special uses required of them. Susrttta 3 says : 
“There are two kinds of salaka with their ends shaped like 
the head of the earthworm. They are used for probing abscesses 
and sinuses. 

Two salaka have their ends shaped like the wing of an 
arrow. These are to be used for raising any part for the purpose, 

1 Albueasis, Chirrng. ii. 1)8. 

2 ap5jirwtri*?u , 4^fr f i: i 

Susruta Samhita. IV. i. 
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after incision, of extracting any foreign body from it. Others 
assign to them the function of bringing together the lips of the 
wound caused by an abscess being opened and emptied. 

Two salaka have their ends shaped like the hood of a snake. 
They are useful for transferring any material from one part to 
another. Some of the simple probes used by the ancient Greek 
and Roman surgeons carried a single or double snake of 
iEseulapius at one end. But evidently it was meant as an orna¬ 
mentation and served no useful purpose. 

Two salaka have their ends shaped like a fish-hook but are 
blunt. They are used for extracting any extraneous material 
from the muscles or bones”. 

t 

The last six kinds of Susruta are practically the same as the 
six safiku of Vagbhata, 1 which are the following : — 

The sariku are six in number. Amongst these, two are twelve 
and sixteen ariguli long respectively. They are used for the 
purpose of raising a foreign body upwards from the wound. 

Two varieties have their ends shaped like the hood of a 
snake. They are ten and twelve ahguli long ; and they are used 
for the purpose of moving a foreign body in the wound in all 
directions. 

Two varieties have the shape of a fish-hook—the ends resem¬ 
bling the stem of an arrow. These are used for the extraction 
of foreign bodies from the wound. 

ft n 
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Susruta 1 mentions another pair of sal aka which have their 
ends shaped like a masura pulse, and slightly curved ; these are 
used for the purpose of extracting a foreign body from the 
external outlets of the body such as mouth, nose, etc. They 
are eight and nine ahguli long respectively. 


Swab Probes, 

Six salaka are used for the purpose of wiping out the prin¬ 
cipal excretory canals of the body viz., rectum, nose and ears. 2 
Their ends are covered with cotton like a head-dress (pagdi). 
The two salaka intended for the rectum, have the lengths of 
ten and twelve ahguli respectively for short and long distances. 
So the two varieties of probes for the ears are eight and nine 
ahguli long, while the other two kinds of probes for the nose 
are six and seven ahguli long respectively. Some commen¬ 
tators are of opinion that these six salaka are meant for clearing 
abscesses. 

For similar purposes the Greek and Roman surgeons used the 
spathomele or spatula probe. Priseianus 3 writes : “First of all 
we must frequently wipe away the clots of blood from the nose 


1 See foot note 2, P. 155. 
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with the end of a spathomele wrapped on the ‘berry* with soft 
woolj and then occlude it by plugging with wool in the same 
way.” 

The use of probes, having the ends wrapped with wool, for 
wiping out discharge of pus from the ears of horse, is men¬ 
tioned by Jayadatta Suri 1 in his Treatment of Horses. 


Spoon-shaped* Probes. 

Three probes are described to have their ends shaped like a 
khala or mortar with a conical cavity, and so they resemble a 
spoon. They are to be used for the purpose of applying caustic 
solutions, etc. 2 

Similarly cyathiscornele, which is a, variety of spathomele in 
which the spatula is replaced by a spoon, is said to have been 
used by the Greek surgeons to mix, measure and apply 
medicaments. The specimens of these instruments occur in the 
Naples Museum. Sometimes the edge of the spoon is sharp and 
is recommended to be used as a curette. Scrivonius Largus 
directs us to use the spoon of an car speoillum for the application 
of caustics to hemorrhoids. 
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Asvavaklyaka, Cli. 34, v. 2. and 3* 


- See foot-note 2, P. 155. 
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Nail-shaped Probes. 


Vagbhata 1 describes three other probes for the same purpose. 
They are eight anguli long; their ends are bent and resemble in 
size and shape the nails of the third, fourth, and fifth fingers 
respectively. 

Paul 2 mentions a nail-shaped probe in the treatment of bubone- 
eele. But this was applied as a cautery and not for the 
application of medicaments. Nail-shaped cauteries are also 
referred to by Hippocrates 3 in the treatment of recurrent disloca¬ 
tion of the shoulder-joint. 

Jamvovaustha Probes. 

Three probes are called Jamvovou^tha for their ends are 
shaped like the fruit of Jambul tree (Eugenia jambolanum). 4 
Three other salaka have their ends shaped like aiikuSa or elephant 
driver's goad. 6 They may be made of any length required 


3 ftw&m few I 

A$tanga Hrdaya Samhita, I. xxv. 

2 Paulas /Egineta, VI. lxv. 

3 Hippocrates iii. 16„ 

* See foot-note 2,, P. 155. 
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by the surgeon. These six varieties are recommended for the 
purpose of applying caustic medicaments and the actual cautery. 

Paul 1 mentions a gamma-shaped cautery in the radical 
cure of hernia. This cautery is shaped like the Greek letter r ; 
so it resembles the arikuSa cautery of the Hindus. The ankusa 
is similar in appearance to the Greek letter. 

One variety, which is used for the purpose of removing a 
tumour from the interior of the nasal cavity, has its end shaped 
like a khala or mortar, with sharp edges, and of the size of half 
the stone of the fruit of the jujube tree (Ziziphus jujuba) 2 * . 
Vagbhata 8 mentions a similar probe for the purpose of applying 
actual cautery to a nasal tumour. Its end resembles in Shape 
and size, a half of the stone of the fruit of the jujube tree. 

This spoon-shaped probe of the Hindus is comparable to the 
curette like sharp cyathiseomele of the Greeks, noted before. 

Collyrium Probes. 

For the purpose of applying collyria to the eyes, a rod is 
mentioned having the length of eight anguli and the thickness of 
a pea. Its both ends are shaped like buds 4 . 

The probes for applying collyria to the eyelids, should be 
six anguli long, with a rounded bulbous end. They may be made 
of gold, or silver, or copper, or iron, or stone. For the habitual use 
of collyria, a lead probe is prescribed. When medicines are directed 

1 Paul, VI. lxii. 

2 See foot-note 2, P. 155. 

Astanga Hfclaya Sainhitn, I. xxr. 

4 See foot-note 2, P. 155, 
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to he applied not only to the lids but also to the conjunctiva, the 
finger is recommended as it is a softer and safer instrument. 
Again the probes would vary according to the nature of the collyria 
to be used. As for the application of lekhana collyrium, the probe 
should be made of copper and should be ten ahguli long. 
The probe is advised to be made thinner at its middle to afford a 
firm grasp by the surgeon. The ends are shaped like buds. For 
applying ropana collyrium, a similar probe is to be used, but it 
should be made of steel; while for the application of a collyrium 
for the improvement of the visual strength, a probe made of 
gold or silver, and having the size and shape of a finger is 
recommended by Cakradatta. 1 

Sufiruta 9 likes a probe of steel, or bell-metal, or copper for 
lekhana collyrium ; and of gold, or silver, or horn, for ropana and 
snehana collyria. The probe should be eight ahguli long, and the 
eye is to be kept open and fixed by the left hand, while the right 
hand is to hold the probe, and so the collyrium is to be applied 
to the eye. 
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^arngadhara 1 says: “The eollyrium probe should be made 
of stone or metal. It should be eight ariguli long and its ends 
must be made smooth and rounded like a common pea. For 
lekhana eollyrium, a copper, or iron, or stone probe is to be used, 
while for ropana eollyrium the tip of the finger is recommended 
for its softness. ” 

Of the probes used by the Hindus for applying eollyrium to 
the eyes, fortunately we possess a few specimens. Among the 
objects of interest found in the excavations at Bijnor, we find, 
“fourthly, one copper salai or instrument for applying antimony 
to the eye, similar to those found in the Bihat excavations.” 2 
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Specillum with two oli vary ends formed a. variety of probe of 
the Greek and Roman surgeons. It was used as an ordinary 
probe in dealing with crooked fistulas, and as a cautery to 
destroy the roots of hairs after epilation. Sometimes it carried 
an eye in one of its olives and was used in the treatment of 
nasal polypus. The eye was threaded with a cord having many 
knots along* it. The other end of the probe was pushed through 
the nose and withdrawn by the mouth, and then by a sawing 
movement of the cord with both hands of the surgeon, • 
the polypus was removed. 1 A single probe for the application 
of semi-solid medicaments, occurs in the outfit of the oculist 
of Rheims, in the museum at St. Germain-en-Laye and is 
figured by Milne. 2 


Karna-sodhana ok Ear-cleaner. 

This salaka is said to have its end shaped like the end of a 
leaf of Asvattha (Ficus religiosa). The instrument looked like a 
sruva—one of the famous spoons used in sacrificial ceremony. 3 
It was used for the purpose of extracting wax from the ears. 

The different kinds of spoons used in the ancient Hindu 
ceremonies were as follows : "Three different sruk or offering- 
spoons are used viz ., the guhu, upabhrit and drubha. They are 
made each of a different kind of wood, of an arnTs length (or 
according to others, a cubit long) with a bowl of the shape and 
size of the hand, and a hole cut through the bark and front 

1 Paul YI. lxxxvii, YT. xiv, YI. xxv. 

2 Graeco-Roman Surgical Instruments, pi. xi. fig. 5. 
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side of the bowl and fitted with a spout, some eight or nine inches 
long and shaped like a gooseys bill. The srnva or dipping- 
spoon; on the other hand, chiefly used for ladling the clarified 
butter (or milk) from the butter vessel into the offering-spoons, 
is of the khadira wood (Aceaeia catechu), a cubit long, with a 
round bowl measuring a thumb’s joint across and without a 
spout”. 1 

So we see that the bowl of the karrja-sodhana was round in 
shape. 

Susruta also mentions a salaka for the extraction of cerumen 
or minute insects from the cars. f Cakrapani 3 alludes to it. 
In modern times, the ear-cleaner, as used commonly in India, is a 
tala y antra. Ear speeillum is frequently mentioned by 
the Greeks and Romans. It consisted of a small narrow scoop 
at one end and a simple probe at the other. The use of the 
scoop is thus described by Archigenes 4 : “If a bean, stone, etc. 
fall into the ear, remove it with the small narrow scoop of the 
ear speeillum”. Celsius 5 directs us to extract a scab or cerumen 
by means of the ear speeillum. 

The ear scoop used by the modern surgeons is a narrow 
scoop, more like the Hindu puja vessel known as kusi. 
The ear scoop is often made in combination with a director. 

1 Satapatha Brahtnana, Sacred Hooks of the East. .1. 3. 1. 1. foot-note. 

2 See foot note 1, P. 149 
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The end of this instrument is said to have been bent like 
aiikusa or elephant driver’s goad. It is described to have the 
same length as the other sanku have i. e. ten to sixteen aijguli, 
and it is eight anguli in width. 1 It is recommended for extract¬ 
ing a dead fetus from the mother’s womb, after perforating its 
head by the mandalagra or mudrika knife. Susruta recommends 
us to perforate the head and then to extract the bones by the 
sahku or hook, and lastly to apply traction by fixing it about the 
chest or axilla. If the head can not be perforated, it is to be 
applied to the eyes or cheeks. 2 

Traction hook for extraction of a dead fetus was well known 
to the ancients. Hippocrates 3 bids us break up the head 
of the fetus with a cephalotribe and remove the bones with 
bone forceps, or deliver it by a traction hook inserted near the 
clavicle. Celsus 4 advises us to insert a smooth hook with 
a short point and to fix it in the eye, or the ear, or the mouth, 
or the forehead, and so the fetus is to be dragged down. 
Soranus points out the best places for the insertion of the hook 
to be the eyes, the occiput, the mouth, the clavicles, and the 
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ribs in head presentations; and the pubes, ribs, and clavicles in 
footling cases . 1 Soranus, Aetius 2 and Paul 3 direct us to 
extract the foetus in the same way but they recommend us to 
use two hooks instead of one, in order that the pulling may be 
straight down and not to one side. 

Albucasis , 4 Phases , 5 * Haly Abbas / 5 and Avicenna 7 give 
similar directions for opening the child's head and for delivering 
the foetus with hooks. 


This purpose in modern times is served by the blunt hook 
and crotchet. 


YujSa-sanku of Midwifery Forceps. 


An instrument is thus named and figured by modern writers 
ou Hindu surgery, bearing some resemblance to the modern 
forceps, for extracting the child a,live. We have, however, no 
mention of any such instrument in the works of Caraka, Susruta 
Vagbhafca and other ancient authorities. The Greeks and, 
Romans were also ignorant of it; and the Arabians fared no 
better, though Adams, in his commentary on Paul 8 asserts 
that Avicenna refers to forceps for the delivery of living 
child era. Mulder, in his valuable work , 9 gives an extract 
from a translation from the works of Avicenna supporting 


1 Soranus. IT. xix. 

3 Aetius. IV. iv. 23. 

3 Paul. VI. lxxix. 

♦ Albucasis. Chirrug. II. 76 and 77. 

6 Rhases. Cont. xxii. 

o Holy Abbas. Pract. ix. 57. 

1 Avicenna, iii. 21, i, 24. 

8 Paulus. ^Eginita. III. lxxvi. 

• Historia Forcipum et Vecfcicum. p, 6. 
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the same conclusion. Smellie 1 says : “With regard 

to the fillets and forceps, they have been alleged to be late 
inventions ; yet we find Avicenna recommending the use of both. 
The forceps recommended by Avicenna is plainly intended to 
save the foetus”. “He recommends all the old methods for 
assisting in natural labours ; and if the woman can not be deli¬ 
vered bv these, he orders a fillet to be fixed over the head : if 
that can not be done, to extract with the forceps; and should 
these fail, to open the skull ; by which means the contents 
will be evacuated, the head diminished, and the foetus 
easily delivered .” 2 3 Playfair 8 also holds the same view. The 
point is however by no means settled. For Milne 4 says: 
“A full consideration of Avicenna’s words seems to me to lead to 
the conclusion that he is describing' no more than extraction 
with a craniotomy forceps. If the forceps fail, the child is to be 
extracted by incision, as in the case of a foetus already dead 
(and decomposed so that the forceps would not hold).” 

Tims we may be sure that there is no availale evidence of 
the use of delivery forceps by the Hindus, Greeks, Romaus and 
Arabs; and the Chamberlens are still the undisputed claimants 
to the glory of the invention. 

But there is no doubt that the Hindu surgeons tried extrac¬ 
tion of the living foetus by manual traction. The hands are 
recommended to be well oiled and introduced into the uterus. 

If the child be dead, sharp intruments are advised to be intro- 

1 Smellie. Treatise on Midwifory, p. 40. 

* Ibid, Edited by McClintook. New Syd, Soc, vol. I. Introduction p. 50. 

3 Researches on Operative Midwifery, p. 10. 

* Grooco-Roman)Surgical Instruments, p. 156. 
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dticecl into the vagina for cutting upon the foetus. But on no 
account such instruments are to be used so long as the child is 
alive . 1 

Sarfa-fana or Snake's Hood. 

It is also called agra-bakra i. e. the end bent. It is a sahku 
or hook similar to the above, the end being bent like the hood 
of a snake . 9 It is to be used for the purpose of extracting stone 
after operation. 

Susmta, in the operation for extraction of stone through the 
perineal incision, directs us to use the agra-bakra to bring the 
entire stone out. of the wound. But in the ease of females, 
he recommends us to use a knife having a, spoon like a scoop, 
to prevent the formation of a vescico-vaginal fistula . 3 Is it 
a spoon-shaped knife, or is it a double instrument on a handle—- 
a knife at one end and a scoop at the other ? The Greeks used 
a knife having a scoop at the end. • 
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YopraraMiakara, Madillia^arra Cikitsa. 
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AstmVa H relay a Sariihit-a. I. xxv. 
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SAI.AKA or rods. 



Celsus 1 describes the extraction of stone through a perineal 



section by means of the lithotomy scoop. “The scoop is slender at 
the end and flattened out in the shape of a semi-circle, smooth 
externally where it comes in contact with the tissue, rough inter¬ 
nally where it meets the calculus”. It was a long hook-like 
instrument. 

Aetius 2 mentions a special stone extractor, under the treat¬ 
ment of calculus in the female. Some understand by it the litho¬ 
tomy forceps. 

In modem times we use the lithotomy forceps and scoop for 
the same purpose. 

I take this opportunity of referring to the celebrated passage 
in the famous Hippocratic oath, which runs as follows : "I will 
not cut persons labouring under the stone, but will have this to 
be done by men who are practitioners of this art”. This sentence 
has given a good deal of trouble to the commentators and they 
have failed to understand the true reasons as to why Hippocrates 
specially forbade the practice of this operation. “M. LittWs finds 
some difficulty in accounting for the circumstance that the 
noviciate*in surgery is interdicted from the operation of litho¬ 
tomy.” Adams , 3 commenting on the sentence,'says: “Why this 
operation was proscribed, can not indeed be satisfactorily as¬ 
certained,” and he quotes the Arab Physician, Avenzoar 4 , who 
“pronounces the operation to be one, which no respectable physician 
would witness, and far less to perform/’ 


1 Celsus. vii. xxvii. 

2 Aetius. IV. iv. 94. 

3 The Genuine Works of Hipprocrates. Vol. II. P. 777—8. 

4 Avenzoar. II. 2, 7. 
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The explanation that this was proscribed because there were 
men who devoted themselves exclusively to this kind of treatment, 
and that if the qualified surgeons be allowed to practise the 
operation, they would interfere in the sphere of action of the lay 
lithotomists, cannot be considered satisfactory. For the question 
still remains the open one, why should Hippocrates proscribe this 
operation from the domains of scientific surgery, simply because 
a few laymen happened to practise it. 

The real explanation is that in Hippocrates* time success 
in the operation was very difficult to achieve, consequently he 
interdicted the operation much in the same way as abdominal 
operations were considered sacred before the days of antiseptic 
surgery. It is curious to find that Susruta calls this operation 
the worst of all surgical operations, for he says 1 : “Even experi¬ 
enced and able surgeons fail to attain success by operation for the 
stone. So the surgical treatment is the worst of all treatment 
here. But if you do not operate, the patient will die; and it is 
doubtful whether he Mill live after the operation; so give him 
the chance of operation in God's name." I do not know whether 
this passage of Susruta has any causal relation to the remarks of 
Hippocrates, but there is no doubt that the former serves as a 
better commentary on the latter, than anything hitherto 
suggested. 

Adams 2 says that this operation was practised by a class of men, 

1 *ra: fafefcfrajn i 

U qfclfffncr. II 

^fe w ^3: few vr?t 1 

mwtPcni 11 

SuSruta Samhita. IV. vii. 

2 Commentary on Panins ^Egitieta. Vol. IT. P. 36*3. 
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^separate from the surgeons, in all countries in ancient times, and 
points out that the ancient operation of lithotomy is still practised 
with great success by the native doctors of Hindus than. No 
conclusion is, however, to be drawn from the modern practices 
in India, as we find separate classes of men not only for stone, but 
also for bone-setting’, cataract, etc. And whatever may be the 
practice in modern times, we find that during SuSruta/s time, the 
operation was not the privilege of the laymen. 

$ARAPUNKHA-MUKHA PltOBE. 

This instrument is also described to have its end bent like the 
hood of a snake. It is four anguli long and is recommended 
to be used for the purpose of extracting a tooth from its socket . 1 2 

Tooth elevator or instrument for levering teeth is mentioned 
by Galen . 3 It is of the same size as the bone lever which, 
according to Paul , 3 is seven or eight anguli long. 

This instrument resembles in shape and action the tooth, 
elevator of the modern surgeons. 

Ardhacandra-mukiia Sala*. Hale-moon Probe. 

The first half of this variety of sala is curved like a half-moon, 
to which is attached the second half as a rounded handle . 4 * 
Susruta advises us to use it for the purpose of applying actual 


1 

Astanga Hrdrya Samlnta. I, xxv. 

2 Galen, xviii. 593. 

3 Paulas ^Ggineta. VI. cvi. 

*«i}t II 

A§tafiga Hrdaya Samlilta L xxv, 
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entering into the scrotum . 1 

A crescent-shaped cautery was also used by the Greek and 
Roman surgeons. So Paul 2 says that in cases of sloughing of 
the prepuce we must cut it off and use lunated cauteries to stop 
limmorrhage and prevent the spreading of the wound. Again 
he mentions a cautery shaped like the Greek letter T, in 
the radical cure of hernia . 8 


Bone lever. 


Instruments for levering fractured bones into their proper 
positions are mentioned several times by Susruta. In the treat¬ 
ment of fracture of the nasal bones, a salaka is recommended to 
be used as a bone lever for raising and depressing the fractured 
ends . 4 Sometime a musala or pestle is advised to be used . 5 
It is a thick wooden pestle the end of which is plaited with iron. 
It is still used to strike upon paddy to seperate the husk from 
the rice. SuSruta mentions its use to reduce dislocations of the 
joints of the shoulder and neck . 6 


1 m wwr cn: i 
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Susruta Sariihita, IV. xix. 


2 Paulus -<33gmeta. VI. lvii. 

3 Ibid. VI. Ixii. 
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The pestle was also used by Hippocrates 1 to reduce dislocation 
of the shoulder joint. He says : “Those who accomplish the 
reduction forcibly bending it round a pestle, operate in a manner 
which is natural. But the pestle should be wrapped in a soft 
shawl (for thus it will be less slippery), and it should be forced 
between the ribs and the head of the humerus. And if the pestle 
be short, the patient should be seated upon something, so that his 
arm can with difficulty pass above the pestle. But for the most 
part the pestle should be longer, so that the patient when 
standing may be almost suspended upon the piece of wood. And 
then the arm and forearm should be stretched along the pestle, 
whilst some person secures the opposite side of the body by 
throwing his arms round the neck, near the clavicle” 

The bone lever used by the Greeks is thus described by Paul : 2 * 
“It is an instrument of steel about seven or eight fingers' 
breadth in length, of moderate thickness that it may not bend 
during the operation, with its extremity sharp, broad and 
somewhat curved.” 

Dxhbctoh. 

Susruta 8 mentions the use of esanl or metallic probes not only 
to ascertain the course of the fistulous track but also to raise the 
bridge of skin covering the sinuses, so that the surgeon may 
operate on it as a guide. Cakradatta 4 * also uses a probe to 


1 The Genuine Works of Hippocrates. Adams’ Trans, p. 372. ' 

2 Paulns yEgineta, Vi. cvi. 

* srsrrat 

Susruta Samhita, IV. viii. 
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Cakradatta, ftadm*apa Cikitsa. 
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learn the direction of the wound before operation. It is also 
mentioned in the Yogaratnakara . 1 

In the treatment of fistulae, Celsus 2 also says: “A director 
being inserted into them down to their termination, the skin ought 
to be incised.” It is not mentioned that the esani or probe was 
grooved, but there is no doubt of its use like a grooved director, 
so common nowadays. The discovery of such a director, along 
with several other surgical instruments, which are preserved in 
the Musee de Cinquantenaire, Brussels, proves that it was known 
to the Romans. 


Urethral Probe. 

A variety of salaka is described by Susruta 8 to have 
its end rounded like the stalk of a malatl flower (Echites 
caryophyllata, Rox.) It is to be used for cleaning the urethral 
canal. 

Caraka 4 mentions a probe for examining the direction of the 
urethral canal and its pathological condition, before introducing 
the tube of the urethral or bladder clysters into it. 


1 inffarr ^ i 

Yogaratnakara, p. 340. 

2 Celsus, VII. iv. 

Grueco-Roman Surgical Instruments, p. 73. 

Susruta Samhita, I. \ii. 
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Lass VI. The Upayantra or Accessory 
Instruments. 

The sixth class of the blunt instruments comprises the upa- 
yantra or accessory instruments. By surgical instruments, the 
Hindus consider not only the instruments proper, but also 
any mechanical aid by which the object of the surgical treatment 
is attained. Thus even medicinal agents are considered under this 
head for they help the inflammatory swellings to subside, or 
suppurate, or burst open as by various external applications. The 
accessory instruments are : 

L Eajju or Thread. 

As an example of thread being used as an instrument of 
surgery, we know that the thread smeared with caustics are 
recommended by StiSruta 1 —ksara sutra or caustic thread— 
for the operation of fistula-in-ano. For further informations 
on the subject see “Esani or sharp probes" under the 
£kstra. 

Thread as a material of phalavarti or tent is mentioned by 
f^arngadhara . 2 If after a vaginal or intra-uterine douche, the 
injection does not flow out, he advises us to introduce a strong 
tent made of thread, dipped in oleaginous medicines of the 

Susruta Samhita, IV, xvii. 

Cakrndatta, Nadivrana Cikit'sa. 
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dhana (Purifier) group. Cakradatta 1 uses caustic threads 
in the treatment of piles by ligature. 

2. Venika or Twine. 

The use of twine as a ligature to be applied above the part 
bitten by a snake to arrest the circulation of blood towards the 
heart is mentioned by Susruta . 2 Caraka 3 also advises us to tie 
ligatures above and below the bitten part, then to squeeze out 
the poison towards the wound, whence it is to be drawn out 
through incisions made by a knife. 

8. Patta or Bandages. 

For the proper application of bandages, Susruta mentions 
the following materials to be necessaiy : 4 viz., cloth manufactured 


wtri w' finronif wrot.ii 

Cakradatta, Arsaroga Cikitsa. 
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from the fibres of plants, flax, cotton, wool, blankets, silk, leather, 
Chinese cloth, inner barks of trees, bark of bottle gourd (Cucur- 
bita lagenaria), tendrils of twining plants, cane or pieces of split 
bamboo,; rope, fruits as those of Bombax Malabarieum, blades 
of knives, and plates of metals as gold, or lead, or iron. These 
articles should be used with due consideration as regards the 
nature of the disease, the time of their use and the purpose in 
hand. He describes fourteen varieties of bandages as follows:— 

1. Kosa : — a hollow cylinder or sheath to be applied to the 
joints of the thumb and fingers. This form of bandage is 
to be applied over the stumps after amputation of the 
limbs. 

2. Dama (i.e. tail of a quadruped?) :— it is a large bandage 
to be tied round a part for the relief of pain or cramps. 

3. Svastiea or a circular cross-bandage:— it is to be applied 
round the joints, the space between the tendons of the great and 
second toes, the intermammary region, the glabella (space 
between the eyebrows), the plantar surfaces of the feet, the 
palmer surfaces of the hands, and the ears. It is also the form 
of bandage recommended in dislocations of the shoulder joint. 

t. Anuveilita or an encircling bandage : — it is to be applied to 
the limbs. This form of bandage is recommended to be applied 
to the limbs in cases of oblique, deep, and large cuts inflicted 
by a knife. A leather bandage applied in the form of gophana 
would also serve the purpose. The encircling bandage is also 
advised in cases of fracture of the ribs. 

5. Protoli :— a broad bandage for the neck and penis. 


6. Mandala or a circular bandage:— if is to be applied to 

n 
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the round parts of the body such as the arms, sides, abdomen, 
thighs, and back. 

7. Sthagika or a supporter:— a bandage enclosing a splint 
and pastes of medicaments to keep the parts firm. It is to be 
applied over the ends of the thumb, fingers, and penis. Susruta 
directs us to use this bandage round the scrotum after 
tapping the hydrocele. 

8. Yamaha or a double-bandage:— a pair of circular 
bandages applied to a couple of ulcers on a part. 

9. Khatva or a four-tailed bandage :— it is recommended for 
the temples, cheeks and lower jaw. 

10. China or a banner bandage :— a bandage for the inner 
angles of the eyes. 

11. Vivandhana or a circular chest-bandage:— it is the 
bandage for the back, abdomen and chest. 

12. Vitana or a canopy bandage :— a large bandage for the 
head. 

18. Gophana 1 ( lit. a sling for throwing stones):— 
a concave bandage for the chin, nose, lips, shoulders and pelvis. 
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' Pancangl or a. five-tailed bandage 1 :— it is intended for 

the parts above the clavicle, as in the dislocations of the lower 
jaw. Caraka - mentions a bandage called kavalika, to be tied 
tightly after setting a fracture or reducing a dislocation. It is 
so-called from the medicinal paste which is applied to the 
affected parts, underneath the splints. 

Dunglison mentions a bandage called Accipitar to be applied 
over the nose. It is so called from its likeness to the claws of 
a hawk. It resembles the pancangl bandage of the Hindus. 

So the bandages are recommended to vary according to 
the different parts of the body ; and the surgeon, using his 
discretion, is to select the form of bandage suitable to the part. 
The bandages are recommended to be firmly secured to their 
place by three strings, applied upwards, downwards and obliquely. 
The knot is avoided over the seat of ulcer and tied on a side. 

Susruta says : Bandages are applied with three degrees 
of tightness according to the seat of the abscess :— 

1. A tight bandage causes uneasiness but not actual pain; 

2. A loose bandage is loose and relaxed ; 8. An even 

bandage is properly applied—neither tight nor loose. 
The tight bandage is to be applied to the buttocks, sides of the 
abdomen, axilla, gToin, chest and head. The eyes and joints 

1 Prated i 

Susruta Samhita, IV. iii. 
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are loosely bandaged. The even bandage is for the extremities) 
face,, eats, neck, penis, scrotum, back, sides, and abdomen ” x 

Susruta next deals with the alterations in the mode of 
applying bandages according to the rules laid down. He 
also advises the surgeon to be guided by the dictates of his 
common sense. He directs us to practise bandaging on the 
various large and small limbs of a human figure made of 
cloth or clay. 2 

With regard to the mode of application of bandages, 
Hippocrates says : 3 “It should be done quickly, without pain, with 
ease and with elegance, ...... it should fit well and neatly. 

The forms of it are the simple, the slightly winding (called 
ascia), the sloping (sima), the monoeulus, the rhombus, and 
semi-rhombus”. 

The whole chapter of Susruta is very interesting and will 
repay perusal. If bodily transferred, it will adorn any modern 
text book on surgery. 

As it is very difficult to covey a. correct idea of these bandages 
in words, I have given figures of them from modern works on 
surgery, from which their construction and uses will be readily 
understood at a glance. 

1 ere aroracrefoftw** *rre: m: i 
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Abdominal Binder. 

Caraka 1 mentions the use of abdominal binder for the recently 
delivered woman to prevent derangement of air by its expansion 
in her abdomen. 

Dr. Barnes says: 9 “The sudden expulsion of one-tenth of the 
body-weight from the abdominal cavity is attended by a sudden 
removal of a force hitherto pressing upon the vessels and organs 
of the chest, abdomen, and pelvis. This entails in some cases 
a tendency to vacuum. Hence disturbance of the circulation. 
Now the binder, by supporting the abdominal walls, restores the 
equilibrium of pressure. The pressure exerted upon the uterus 
works as a gentle continuous stimulus to contraction. The 
woman is conscious of the support and is greateful for it. 

.The figure, so precious, and rightly so, to women, is 

better preserved .... So applied, the binder becomes one of 
the most efficient agents in antiseptic midwifery; it keeps the 
walls of the uterus and vagina in contact, thus preventing the 
collection of fluids or clots, and shutting out air”. 

The use of cloth for other surgical purposes is also 
mentioned :— 

Field hospital. 

The cloth is to be used for the manufacture of tents for the 
doctors to live in. The wounded in war are to be treated in 
such tents. The tent of the surgeon-general should be close to 
that of the king in the battle-field. 3 

Caraka Samhita, IV. viii. 

2 Obstofcirc Medicine and Surgery, Vol. II. p. 87. 
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Small tents are also recommended for applying vapour bath 
to patients. 


Dressings. 


Dftjhavala 1 mentions the use of medicated gauzes to be used 
as sponge by the females and says : "In discharges from the 
vagina, pieces of cloth soaked in decoction of barks of Vata (Ficus 
Bengalensis) and Lodha (Symplocos racemosa) and dried, should 
be put inside the canal.” 

In the Mohavagga 2 * we find the use of itch-cloth:— 
“1 allow, O Bhikkhus, to whomsoever has the itch, or boils, or a 
discharge, or scabs, the use of an itch-cloth . 

"According to the 90th Pakittiya such cloth must not be 
more than four spans in length and two in breadth/’ 

I can not help quoting from Mohavagga, 8 another discourse 
of Buddha as it shows clearly the surgical treatment of boils in 
ancient times • 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu had boils. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of the lancet”. 

Decoctions of astringent herbs were required. 

"I allow, O Bhikkhus,"decoctions of astringent herbs”. 

Sesamum salve was required. 


<n: ii 


Susruta Samhita, I. xxxir. 
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“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of sesamum salve”. 

5. Compresses were required. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of compresses.” 

It was necessary to tie up the sore with cloth. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of bandages for tieing up 

♦ 

wounds”. 

The sore itched. 

“I allow you, O Bhikkhus, the sprinkling of a sore with 
mustard-powder”. 

The sore became moist. 

“I allow you, Bhikkhus, to fumigate (the sore).” 

Proud flesh formed on the wound. 

“I allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, to cut off ( proud flesh ) with a 
lancet”. 

The wound would not close up. 

f T allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of oil for wounds”. 

The oil ran over. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of fine rags, and of all kinds 
of ways of treating wounds”. 

If the object of fumigating the sore was to sterilize it, as it 
certainly was, we may take this dialogue as the best sketch of 
the scientific treatment of boils,— remembering* that it 
represents the knowledge of surgery more than 2500 years ago. 

Cakrapani advises us to tie the ends of the hairs of a 
patient, by a piece of cloth, 1 before performing phlebotomy on 
the vessels of the head and neck. 

Cakradatta, Sirobyadhadhikara. 
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4. Carma or Leather. 

The use of leather in ancient medical practice in India was 
manifold. 

Leather bandage. 

Straps or belts of leather were used as bandages. Susruta 1 
advises us to apply the leather bandage in cases where 
more than half the thickness of the upper or lower extremities 
are cut by some sharp instruments in a slanting direction. 
Then the parts of the wound should be well adjusted, the bone 
and the soft parts kept in apposition, and the wound closed by 
sutures and well covered by dressings, over which the leather 
bandage is to be applied in the form of a gophana or sling. 

Leather bandage in the form of gophana is mentioned by 
Susruta 1 ' to he applied over the anus to prevent recurrence of pro¬ 
cidentia of the rectum. The prolapsed bowl should be well bathed 
with ghee and fomented; and then reduced by gentle pressure. 
There should be a hole in the bandage just in front of the anus to 
allow flatus to pass out. Vrnda 3 alludes to it. Similarly the 
modern surgeons use a pad supported by a bandage as an aid in 

1 See foot-note 1, P. 178. 
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preventing descent of the gut. It is mentioned also in the 
Cakradatta* and the Yogaratnakara. 8 

Drdhavala mentions the use of a piece of untanned leather 
to be applied over a layer of ointment during the day, while 
dining the night the leaf of Eranda (Ricinus communis) is 
directed to be used. 3 

Leather ligatures. 

In the treatment of snake-bite, a ligature is advised to be 
used above the seat of injury to stop the circulation of 
poisoned blood. This ligature is advised to be made of leather, 
or braided fibres of trees, or soft cord of jute, etc. 4 

Yantra-sataka. Lithotomy Strap or Binding Apparatus. 

This is the name of the leather shackle, which is recommended 
to be used during the operation for stone in the bladder. The 
patient should flex his knees and elbows ; and the parts are to be 

1 ntsrtn i 
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tied together by this instrument. 1 Similarly, it is to be used 
during the operation for piles; but then, according to Su^ruta, 2 
the neck and thighs are to be tied by the instrument which is 
to be held firmly by the assistants. Yagbhata 3 uses cloth 
instead of leather. 

Yantra-sataka is also to be used during the operation of 
phlebotomy. Susruta says 4 : “If venesection is required to 
be done, the patient is to be seated on a stool, an aratni high (from 
the elbow to the end of the little finger), facing towards the sun. 
The thighs are to be flexed, the two elbows to be placed over 
the knees, and the hands (the fingers being clenched into fists) 
to be fixed on the two sides of the neck. The two ends of the 
shackle which pass over the fists, are held up at his back by the 
left hand of an assistant, who with his right hand steadily (neither 
forcibly nor loosely) presses above the part selected, to make the 
veins prominent, and at the same time rubs on the back to 

Susrata Samhita, IV. vii. 

Ibid, IV. vi, 
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Autauga Hfdaya Samhita, IV. viii. 
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stimulate bleeding, the patient being then told to inflate his 
mouth with air forcibly. This is the method of binding for 
puncturing the veins of the head except those (veins) which 
have their mouths turned inside the body”. Yagbhata describes 
a similar procedure in bleediug from the vessels of the neck 1 . 

The Greeks also used ligatures to tie up the arms and legs 
of a patient in the lithotomy position. Paul 2 says : “In operat¬ 
ing, the woman should be placed on a seat in a supine posture, 
having her legs drawn up to the belly, and her thighs 
seperated from one another. Let the arms likewise be brought 
down to her legs and secured by proper ligatures about the 
neck”. 

In modem times, similarly, we use lithotomy straps or 
crutch, after placing the patient in the lithotomy position during 
the operation of lithotomy and excision of piles. 

Pasa. 

This is a different shackle to be used for binding insane 
persons. 8 

A§$afrga Hydaya Samhita, I. xxvii. 

* Paul. VI. lxxiii. 
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Abdominal Binder. 


The use of cloth binder has been described before 1 . 
Leather binder is to be used after the operation of paracen¬ 
tesis abdominis to apply pressure over the abdomen. After 
draining the fluid of ascites, the abdomen of the patient should 
be well wrapped with blankets, or silk cloth, or leather binder, for 
then the abdomen would not be flatulently distended by air. 2 

Leather bags. 

The use of leather in the formation of bags of the vasti- 
yantra has been described before 3 . 


iSiro-vasti. Leather bag for the head. 


For application of oil on the head, Su&nta 4 directs us to use 
a goat's bladder filled with medicated oil, just in the same way 
as ice bags are used nowadays. 


^arngadhara 6 describes another variety of §iro-vasti: “It is 


1 See P. 181. 
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made of leather, has a length of twelve anguli and has two orifices 
or mouths. The leather bag is to be well tied round the head, the 
junction of the circumference of the bag and the skin should 
be well pasted with masa (Phaseolus Rox) glue. Then the 
cavity thus formed is to be filled with hot oily medicine. 
This is to be retained until the headache is relieved/' Cakra- 
datta 1 also mentions it. The bag is described to be sixteen 
anguli high in the Yogaratnakara 2 . Vagbhata 3 advises us to 
use leather of a cow or buffalo, and it is said to have been twelve 
anguli broad. 

Leather band. 

In phlebotomy, a band is advised to be applied above the 
spot where the vein is to be punctured. This band is 
recommended to be made of cloth, or jute, or leather, or barks of 

1 infarct ^ ii 

niiw. ii 

Cakradatfca, Siro-roga Cikitaa. 
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Yogaratnakara, P. 402. 
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trees, or tendrils of twining plants 1 ; audit should not be applied 
either too tight or too loose. As for example, in phlebotomy 
in the foot, the yantra-Sataka or ligature should be applied 
below the knee-joint, while the band is to be tied round, at a 
distance of four anguli above the part selected for the operation. 2 
Vagbhata 3 says: “In phlebotomy, a band is to be tied 
round the upper extremity, four anguli above the spot 
selected for opening the vein which is to be made prominent by 
pressing it upwards with the closed fist/' Cakradatta 4 also 
quotes it* Vagbhata 6 recommends us to use a cloth band to be 
tied round the leg, four anguli above the spot selected for opening 
the vein in the leg. 

This band corresponds to the band of Antyllus used 
by the Greeks. Antyllus applies a ligature of two fingers’ 

1 *TTcf TO*i 

A^tanga Hfdaya Samhita, I. xxvi. 

irftw' ipa' n ... 

SuBruta Samhita, III. vni. 
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breadth round the arm in bleeding at the elbow, while to 
bleed at the ankle, the band is to be applied at the knee. 
It is mentioned as fillet in the pseudo-Hippocratic treatise 
on Ulcers ; 1 and Oribasius* gives an interesting disserta¬ 
tion on the subject, principally condensed from the works 
of Herodotus, Antyllus and Galen. Paul 3 also ties a narrow 
band round some muscular part of the arm before abstracting 
blood from the inner part of the elbow. " Wherefore we must 
tie a narrow band around some muscular part of the arm, and 
having by friction of the hands upon one another produced the 
necessary fulness of the vein, we divide it transversely, but only 
along its breadth.*” 

Leather bottles, jars, masaka, etc. 

Leather was used in the manufacture of bottles and jars. 
Leather masaka for honey, Soma juice, and dadhi (curdled milk), 
is mentioned in the Rgveda 4 and also in the Laws of Manu where 


1 Ulcers, iii. 328. 
a MedL Collect., vii, Phlebotomy. 

* Paulus ^Bgineta. Adam’s Trans. Bk. VI. See. XL. 
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it is called drti 1 . Leather masaka or inflated skins were in use as 
swimming bladders, and we haVe a representation of "figures 
with garlands in their hands, swimming and disporting them¬ 
selves, supported on masaks or inflated skins ." 2 In the 
Rgveda, Agastya in his spell to neutralise poison, says : 3 
“ I deposit the poison in the solar orb, like a leather bottle 
in the house of a vendor of spirits ." 4 Dr. Mitra points out 
that "other smrtis ordain that oleaginous articles preserved 
in leather bottles do not become impure by the contact of the 
impure cowhide ; and in the present day, jars of that material 
are in extensive use in Bengal and the North-West Provinces 
for the storage of oil and ghee. In the latter place, leather 
bags are universally used for raising water from wells, and 


swtjfasrar w i 

^ qtfa Hfa: $ 3 k i fa *?tefa faftkauft 11 

Rgveda, 9 M. 70 S. 7 A. 2 Cb. 7 t. 
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Ibid, 4 M. 45 S. 3 A. 7 Ch. It. 

See Wilson’s Rgveda, II. 28. 
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Manu Samhita, II. 99. 

“ But when one among all his organs fails, by that single failure his 
knowledge of God passes away, as water flows through one hole in a leathern 
bottle.” 

Ibid, Jones’ Translation. 

* PI. xxxi. fig. 1. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, P. 127. 
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according* to the law books of &ankha and Likhita , 1 that 


water is declared pure which is kept in old leather bottles” 2 . To 
this may be contrasted the prevailing Hindu notion that 
water is defiled if touched by a Brahmana in his shoes. Though 

V o 

the leather is not allowed to be a material of dress of the 
Hindus, except his shoes which are considered as unclean, leather 
belts formed one of the eight sacred utensils necessary for a 
sramana of the Buddhist order ; and in the Manu Samhita 3 
we find the students of theology advised to “wear for 
their mantles, the hides of black antelopes, of common deer, 
or of goats .” 4 

5. Antarvalkala. the inner barks of trees. 

Barks of trees are recommended to be used as splints for 
the support of fractured bones. In fractures of bones of the foot, 
leg and thigh, Susruta directs us to use splints made of barks of 
trees 5 to surround the limbs. In the treatment of a simple 
fracture, Bhava Misra advises us to use cold water first, then mud 
is to be applied, and lastly the fractured bones should be secured 


i 


Saftkha and Likhita. 


2 I)r. R. 0. Mitra’s Indo-Aryans. vol. II. 


3 
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Mann Samhita, II. 41. 


4 Ibid, Sir Wm. Jones’ Translation. II. 41. 
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by splints and bandages . 1 In tlie Yogaratnakara 2 , we are 
advised to treat fractures, by lowering the raised end and elevating 
the depressed end of the bone, and then by using splints and 
bandages to keep them in position. Bhava Misra 8 describes 
it similarly after Susruta. SuSruta directs us to use 
barks of Vata (Ficus Indica. Rox.) and bamboo strips as splints 
to support the neck after reducing its dislocation by holding 
at the temporo-maxillary articulations on the sides and the 
occipital protuberance on the back, and raising him up in the 
air. He should lie down with his head raised for seven days 4 . In 
modern times, the Sayre's suspension apparatus and jury mast 
serve the same purpose. 

The barks of Madhuka ( Bassia latifolia ), ASvattha ( Ficus 
religiosus ), Kukubha ( Terminalia arjuna ), Polasu ( Butea fron- 
dosa, Box.), Udumbara (Ficus glomerata, Rox.) bamboo, sala 
( Shorea robusta), Vata ( Ficus Indica. Rox.) are mentioned as 


1 mr' ftfesn g i 
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Bhava Prakasa, II, in. Bhagnadhikara. 
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supplying- the materials of splints 1 . Bhava Misra 2 adds Kadamba 
(Anthocephalus cadamba ), Hi jjala ( Barringtonia acutangula), 
Sarjja (Pinus longifolia) to the list. Such splints are called 
kusa, and Yagbhata 8 says that the splints should be broad, thin, 
pliant and clean. 

Dr. Jacobi, of Dublin, says that he has seen an excellent 
splint made from the “fresh bark of a tree, taken off while the 
sap is rising”. “It fits admirably”, says he, “just like paste-board 
soaked in water” 4 . Dr. C. C. Jevvet 5 recommends for the 
same purpose the bark of leriodendron, or tulip tree. 

The Crutches. 

The crutches were used to help the crippled. In the Vaja- 
seniya Saihliita of the White Yayurveda, there is a passage 
describing the different kinds of human victims, appropriated 
to particular gods and godesses. The passage occurs also in 
the Taittirlya Brahmana with slight differences. There we 


1 wnq; i 

Susruta Sarahita, IV. iii. 
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Bhava Prakasa, II. iii. Bhagnadhikara. 
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4 Hamilton’s Fractures and Dislocations. 5th Ed. P. 50-51. 
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find “to the two (deities ) who preside over the gains above or 
below one's expectation (utkula and vikula), a cripple, who 
can not move even with the help of a crutch" is recommended 
to be sacrificed. And again “ to the divinity of land, a 
cripple who moves about on a crutch ." 1 

The use of the sound limb as a splint of support for the 
fractured bone of the opposite side was well known. Wooden 
splints resembling in shape the injured member are also recom¬ 
mended. SuSruta says 2 that if the hand be fractured, it is to be 
tied with the opposite hand, but in fractures of both the hands, 
Gayadassa 3 recommends a wooden hand to be used as a splint 
for both. After union of the fractured bones, the hands should 
be made to hold balls of cow-dung, mud and stones. 


6. Lata or creepers ( tendrils of ). 


The tendrils of creepers as materials of ligature are mentioned 

1 i 

*3# iftesfqWTWt i 


Taittiriya Brahmana. 


Quoted in Mitra’s Indo-Aryans, vol. II. P. 84 — 85. 
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by Susruta. He recommends 1 to give up a patient, bit by a 
snake, as hopeless when he does not respond to the application of 
stimuli, such as cold water, tendrils of creepers, etc. Vagbhata 2 
advises us to introduce the stalk of the lotus, with a thread tied 
to it, inside the throat to extract any foreign body stuck there. 
When the soft stalk is touched by the salya, it should be 
extracted by the sudden withdrawal of the stalk and thread. 

7. V ASTRA OR CLOTH. 

Cloth 3 as a material of bandages, tents, gauze, etc. has been 
described before 4 . 

8. Asthilasma. Stone or pebble. 

It is a piece of stone—long and round. It is advised to be 
used for moving arrows fixed in the bone 5 . Caraka 0 * advises us 
to strike two pieces of stone against each other to resuscitate a 


1 firmed qtffdq i 
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Susruta Samhita, V. iii. 
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still-born child. In bleeding* from the veins of the neck, 
Vagbhata 1 advises the patient to hold firmly two pieces of stones 
in their hands. 

A piece of stone is to be used by a person, for holding it 
with his hand, after recovery from fractures of the carpal 
and metatarsal bones 2 . 

In ancient times, in India, the kings used to decorate them¬ 
selves with antidotary gems, as a safeguard against poisons . 8 
Even now the snake charmers apply a black stone on their 
bodies where they are wounded by the venomous reptile. This 
stone is popularly known as the via-pathara or poison-stone, and 
is supposed to have the property of extracting poison from 
the body. 

9. Mudgara. Hammer. 

Susruta directs us to use a hammer or a piece of stone to 
strike an arrow firmly fixed in the bone, until loosened, when 
it can be conveniently extracted by means of a pair of forceps 4 . 
It should be pointed out that the tubular instrument—salya 

1 ^ i 

Astafiga Hrdaya Samhita, I xxrii. 

8 See foot-note. 2. P. 196. 
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nirghatanl—described before 1 , served the same purpose. Vagbh'ata 
also uses a hammer 2 to shake an arrow fixed in the bone, and 

directs us to extract it with the hands or by the various kinds 
of forceps 3 . 

The Greeks used some iron instrument to shake such an 
arrow from the place . where it was lodged. The hammer- was 
also used by the Greeks and Romans but in a different capa¬ 
city. Paul mentions its use in cranial surgery to strike the 
lenticular and gouge 4 . Paul and Celsus describe a “method of 
extracting foreign bodies from the ear by laying the patient 
on a board and striking the under side with a mallet ." 5 
Vagbhata describes this method for draining out water from the 
ear . 6 

10. Paniim d at a i, a. The pai,m op hand and sole op foot. 


11. Anoitli or Fingers. 


The surgeon’s hand is considered by SuSruta to be the 
principal instrument as the use of all other instruments depends 


1 See P. in. 
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upon it 1 . But again he mentions the hand and foot as accessory 
to, or substitutes for, the instruments, Longmore 2 says: “ Of 
all instruments for making a complete examination of a gun-shot 
wound as well as for exploring for foreign bodies which may be 
lodged in it, the finger of the surgeon is the most appropriate, 
whenever a wound is large enough to admit of its insertion.” 
There are many instances of the use of hand and foot in the 
treatment of surgical diseases but I shall point out a few of 
them. 

1. Both Susruta 3 and Cakradatta 4 say that “if a swelling 
be hard but slightly painful, then it should be well fomented, 
pressed and rubbed by a piece of bamboo, or palm of the hand, 
or thumb to cause its subsidence. Bhava Mifira also quotes this 
verse B . Susruta 6 and Vagbliata 7 recommend a similar 
treatment for enlarged glands. 

1 See foot note, P. 90. 

2 Longmore, Gun-shot Injuries, 1877, P. 319. 

Susruta Samhita, IV. i. 
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. Susruta says 1 that “when a morsel of food sticks in the 
throaty a blow should be fearlessly struck with the fist on the 
shoulder of the patient without his knowledge”. Vagbhata 2 
also describes it. 

It is however curious to find that exactly the same procedure 
was adopted by Alsaharavius. Adams in his commentary 3 on 
Paul says that “when a morsel of food sticks to the 
oesophagus, Alsaharavius directs that the person should be 
struck on the back, which will facilitate the descent of it”. 

3. In the reduction of dislocation of the lower jaw, Caraka. 
used his fingers to do it exactly in the same way as recommended 
by the modern surgeons. He directs us to depress the lower 
jaw by the thumbs and at the same time to raise the chin by the 
index fingers 4 . The verses are quoted by Cakradatta. 5 The 
description of the method, quoted from any modern text book, 
would be a good commentary on the above passage of Caraka. 
Erichsen says 3 : “The reduction is best effected, by the surgeon, 

Snaruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 

a w *s**wrwt sister i 

A§tanga Hydaya Samhita, I. xxviii. 

3 Adam’s Commentary on Faulus .^Egineta, VI. xxxii. 
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standing before the patient, placing his thumbs, well 
protected by napkins, or a few turns of a narrow bandage, on 
the molar teeth on each side, and then depressing the angles of 
the jaw forcibly, at the same time that he raises the chin b^ 
means of his fingers spread out and placed underneath it.” 

4. Caraka says 1 : “After pairing her nails and covering 
the tip of her index finger with cotton, the nurse is to clean the 
palate, lips and throat of the new-born child”. 

With this passage we may compare what Barnes says 
on the point 3 . “The attendant having then placed the child 
close to the mother, so as to avoid any strain on the cord, should 
cleanse its mouth from any fluids, such as blood and mucus, 
it may have partially swallowed during its passage through the 
vagina. This should be done at once, as such fluids drawn into 
the lung vescicles may give rise to inflammation of the lungs, 
or even septicaemia.” 

5. r 'usruta® recognises “six modes of diagonosing diseases, 
namely by the five senses i.e. by hearing, smell, taste, sight and 
touch, and by questions. “ Symptoms descernible by the sense of 
touch are coolness or heat, smoothess or roughness, softness or 
hardness, and other tangible qualities of the skin in fever, dropsy, 

trew trmfW trema ^ fwsnf 3rrqkfirj*n iw nfa- 
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and other diseases.” And we know how important it is to 
educate the tactile sense in the diagonosis of diseases. 

6. The foot is recommended to fix a part of the human body 
whence any foreign body may be removed easily by the hands. 1 
Susruta says 2 : “ If a foreign body cannot be easily extracted, as 
when it is impacted in the hollow or the substance of a bone, the 
part should be pressed by the feet, and it should by drawn out by 
the instrument.” Vagbhata also gives a similar description 8 . 
Caraka describes a method of removal of the placenta if not spon¬ 
taneously seperated. One of the female attendants should press 
upon the navel of the peurpera forcibly with her right hand, 
while with the left hand placed upon her back, she should shake 
her. Then the heel is to be placed on the patient's buttock 
while the two sides of the gluteal regions are also to be pressed 
and shaken 4 . 

12. JlHVA OR TONGUE. 

The organ of taste as a means of diagonosis is noted by 

Vagbhatartha K&umudl, I. xxv. 
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Susruta 1 2 . “Symptoms discernible by the sense of taste are 
the various tastes noticeable in morbid secretions of urine and 
other diseases”. Cakrapani “explains that 'inference' is 
necessary, because the sense of taste can not be exercised by the 
physician on the patient directly/'- he must do it through some 
intermediate agents such as ants, whose attraction to sugar is 
well-known and so the presence of sugar in urinary diseases can 
be inferred.’' 

13. Danta or tooth. 

Ivory as a material of surgical instruments has been 
described bofore 3 . Susruta 4 advises us to use the ash of ivory 
with stibium as a stimulant to the growth of hair on a scar. It is 
also recommended by Vagbhata 5 . 

14. Nakha or nails. 

Susruta advises the surgeon to use his nails 0 for the operation 
of cutting, piercing and extraction, if these can be possibly helped 
by his nails. 

In modern times, nails often help the surgeons in separating 

1 « 

Astanga Hfdaya Samhita, I. x. 

2 Hoernlo’s Commentary on tho Susruta Samhita, I. x. ( Bibliotheca 
Indica). 

3 See page 67. 
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layers of tissues during operation as in the operation for the 
radical cure of hydrocele. We often extract thorns, impacted in 
our body, with our nails. , 

15. Mukha or mouth. 

The use of mouth as a suction apparatus was well known to 
the ancients. Susiuta advises us to use ara or panimantha 
(awl) to perforate bone in diseases of the medullary canal, 
caused by obstructed and deranged air. He next introduces 
one end of a tube, open at both ends, into the canal through 
the perforation in the bone, while through the other end the 
surgeon sucks out air by his mouth 1 . The use of mouth 
for sucking out air through the sritga or horn has been described 
before 2 . Caraka says 3 that the poison of a snake-bite may 
be sucked out by the surgeon’s mouth, filled with flour or 
ash. Even in modem times, it is common amongst Indians to 
suck out blood, in accidental cuts by knives, by the mouth. 
The practice of the suckers in Europe has been noted before 4 . 

16. Vala or hair. 

Horse-hair is to be used for applying ligatures round the piles 5 . 
It is also a material of suture for the skin. Horse-hair is also 
described to have been used for raising pterygium. Paul 6 also 
used horse-hair to raise a pterygium. 

1 frohisrPT ^ i 

^rrff ^rji^Pr fwff trapr ii 

Susruta Sarahita, IV. iv. 

* SeoP. 148-49. / j 
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Caraka Samhita, VI. xxv. 

4 See P. 149-50. 

Yagbhatartha Kaumudi, I. xxv. 

6 Paulas JEgineta, VI. xviii. 
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Su&ruta* says: “Bundles of hairs or tents are to be used 
in the treatment of wounds in the skull, formed by the 
extraction of an arrow from the brain. These would prevent the 
hernial protrusion of the cerebral subtances from passing out 
through the wound. The hairs are to be removed one by one, 
as the wound heals up gradually." Vagbhata 2 also approves this 
treatment. 

A bundle of hairs tied to a long thread is mentioned by 
SuSruta to have been used for the extraction of fish-bones 
from the throat 3 . The patient is directed to swallow the 
ball of hairs with some liquid. Next emetics are to be adminis¬ 
tered to excite vomiting. During this act, the foreign body gets 
entangled in the meshes of the ball, which being then suddenly 
pulled out by the thread outside, extracts the fish-bone satisfac¬ 
torily. Vagbhata 4 also describes it similarly. For this purpose 

1 .V . — v . ■ ..r * , . . *• } , r , 

1 iWanTOn i 

Susruta Sanibita, IV. ii. 
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A§tafiga Hydaya Samhita, YI. xxri. 

Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 
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a tooth brush formed by chewing the end of a narrow branch of 
a tree is also recommended 1 . A common domestic remedy 
is to make the patients swallow large morsels of boiled rice, 
plantain, etc. 

Paul* mentions a similar contrivance, and says: "Some are 
of opinion that the patient ought to be made to swallow 
large morsels, such as stalk of lettuces or pieces of bread; 
but others direct us to bind a thread about a small piece 
of clean soft sponge and give it to the patient to swallow, and 
then taking hold of the thread to draw it up, and to do this 
frequently in order that the thorn may get fixed in the sponge 
and be brought up”. For this purpose Aetius used the 
epilation forceps. Paul calls it acanthobolus or the fish-bone 
forceps. 

The modern surgeons use a probang for the same object. 
" Small sharp bodies, such as bristles, fish-bones, or pins, 
are generally found sticking between the pillars of the fauces 
and the tonsils/’ Such bodies " should not be pushed on, but 
an endeavour should be made to catch them with the " horse¬ 
hair probang.” This being pushed gently, unexpanded, 
beyond the point where the pin or bone is stuck, is expanded by 
pulling up the handle and then withdrawn with a slight 
rotatory motion.” 3 

Caraka 4 mentions the practice amongst the recently delivered 




Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 


* Paulus ^Egineta, VI. xxxi. 

8 Swain’s Surgical Emergencies, 3rd ed., Pp, 32*33. 
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women to push a braid of her hair into her throat, to help the ex¬ 
pulsion of the placenta. So in the Yogaratnakara *, her throat is 
advised to be rubbed by a finger surrounded by hairs. This 
practice is still prevalent among the women of . Bengal to a 
certain extent. 

Suture Material. 

Horse-hair was the material used by the Hindus for sutures. 
Besides it, they used 2 sutures of fine thread, or the fibres of the 
bark of ASmantaka (Cgesalpina digynia), or threads made of hemp 
or flax, or of the fibres of which bow-strings were made, or of 
the fibres of the Murvva ( Sansevieria zeylanica) or Guclucj 
(Tinspora cordifolia). Besides these, the Hindu surgeons 
used the mouth parts of the ants as clasps to close incisions 
on the intestines. SuSruta 3 describes the use of living black 
ants to close the incisions on the walls of the intestines, during 
the operation for intestinal obstruction, after removing the 
scyballi, stones, etc. He advises us to remove the bodies of 
the ants, leaving their heads fixed on the margins of the incision, 


Yogardtnaknra, P. 437. 
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in the act of biting. Then the intestines should be replaced 
with the ants' heads sticking to them. Caraka 1 also describes 
the use of ants for obliteration of small perforations in the 
intestines, but he takes away the ants before replacing the gut 
into the abdominal cavity. If by any accident, the abdominal 
muscles be incised and the intestines come out of a gaping wound, 
Susruta recommends us to allow black ants to bite the exposed 
coils of intestines before replacing them into the abdomen 2 . This 
is a curious practice of ancient surgery of the Hindus. The 
Greeks and Arabs never mentioned it. “ Amongst some Indian 
tribes, it is customary to allow both edges of a wound to be seized 
by the sharp head-nippers of certain ants, whose bodies are then 
rapidly cut off; one ant after another being used, the wound is 
closed." 3 

Susruta describes four sorts of sutures, viz : 

1. Vellitaka or winding. 

2. Gophanika or like a sling. 

3. Tunna sevanl or continued sutures. 

4. Rjugranthi or interrupted sutures. 


1 fircrasiw g foftfirt: i 
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Caraka Samhita, VI. xviii. 
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These are advised to be so applied as they may suit the different 
parts of the body 1 . The needles must not, be introduced either 
too far from, or too close to the edges of the wound. In the 
former case, the lips of the wound shall be inflamed and so cause 
pain, while in the latter, the sutures will give way”. 

The use of horse-hair as a material for suturing wounds 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. They used sutures 
of flax and woollen threads for wounds. Paul says: "Afterwards 
we unite the seperated parts with a needle containing a woollen 
thread, being satisfied with two sutures.” 2 Celsus 3 advises us 
to use sutures of soft thread; and the apolinose of Hippocrates 4 
is directed to be made of crude flax. 

17. Asvakataka. the ring of a horse’s bridle. 

Su§ruta says that when the arrow is firmly fixed in the hone 
and if it can not be extracted by forcible pulling by hands or 
instruments, it should be tied to the ring of a horse's bridle. 
Then the animal is to be whipped, when by the sudden movement 
of the horse, the weapon would be jerked out of the wound 5 . 

18. &AKHA OR BRANCH OF A TREE. 

Another method is to tie such an arrow by means of a rope 

1 sr: i 

SuSruta Saruhita, I. xxv. 

a Paulus iEgineta, VI. xii. Adam’s Translations. 

8 Celsus, Y. xxvi. 

* Hippocrates, iii. 132. 

Susruta Samhifca, I. xxvii. 
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to the branch of a tree, lowered by pressure 1 . When the pressure 
is released, the branch suddenly goes high up, and thereby 
it pulls the weapon out of the wound 2 . Dallana, however, 
mentions another view that a bridle-ring and a branch of a tree 
are both required for the extraction of foreign bodies 3 . Hoernle 
remarks : “The branch apparently is put through the ring to 
afford a stronger pull " 4 . Vagbhata 5 also mentions these contri¬ 
vances. 

19. Sthivana or spittle. 

Dallana 6 understands by it—“ throwing out expectoration 
and saliva by the mouth." By this means any foreign body 
lodged in the oral cavity, such as in the gums, fauces, may easily 
be got rid of. 


5 


Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 
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20. Provaiiana OR FLUXING THE PATIENT. 


This comprises the acts of emesis, purgation and lacrymal 
secretion. Thus the foreign bodies lodged in the alimentary 
canal or eyes may be got rid of by causing discharges from the 
bowels, the stomach, or the eyes 1 . 

21. Harsa or objects EXCITING happiness. 

Persons suffering from vrana or wound are directed to have 

their minds in a state of cheerfulness by the sight of objects 

exciting happiness 2 . A cheerful man is a better subject fora 

surgical operation than a morose and gloomy one. Yagbhata 3 

adds fear as an accessory instrument. Joy and fear cause a 
' 

sudden change in the temper of a man and so may be of 
some help in curing diseases 4 . Su6ruta regards, sorrow as a 
Salya or foreign body which is to be removed by joy. 5 


22. Ayaskanta or load-stone. 


Magnet was known to the ancient Hindus 0 and they used it 
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to extract minute foreign bodies such as iron particles from the 
eyes and teeth. Susruta 1 also mentions its use for extracting an 
arrow from the wound) if it be without barbs. 

In modern times, a magnet is still used for removing a 
particle of iron from the eye. “Indeed, cases have occurred in 
which the application of an inch bar-magnet connected with 
four Grove’s cells to the outside of the cornea has caused 
the foreign body to retrace its course and emerge through 
the wound” 2 . A fragment of iron lying in the vitreous has 
been removed by the SnelPs electro-magnet introduced through 
the scleral wound behind the ciliary region. “The following 
plan of ascertaining whether a portion of needle be really im¬ 
pacted has been suggested by Marshall, and successfully carried 
into practice by Littlewood of Leeds. A powerful magnet is to 
be held upon the part for a quarter of an hour, so as to magnetise 
the fragment; a firmly hung polarised needle should then be 
suspended over it, when, if any iron is present, deflection will 
ensue.” 3 

23. Ksara. Caustics ok potentiai; cautery. 

Caustics were highly extolled by the ancient surgeons 
as the external applications are better tolerated by the weak and 

^ ******* 

Safikara Misra, Upaskara. 

1 I 

Susruta Samhita, I. acxvii. 

* Carter’s Ophthalmic Surgery, 2nd ed., P. 369. 

8 Ericksen’s Surgery, Vol. I, P. 343. 
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timid persons who are afraid of the surgeon's knife 1 ; though 
Susruta 2 distinctly states : “ The following persons should not 

be treated with caustics: weak people, children, old and timid 
people, etc." They even give them preference to the knife for 
they argue that surgical diseases are radically cured by the appli¬ 
cation of the caustics, without any possibility of recurrence. 
Susruta says 3 : a Of all cutting instruments and their substitutes, 
caustics (or vegetable alkalis) are the most important, because 
by means of them deep and superficial incisions and scarifications 
may be made, derangements of the three humours may be 
rectified and some diseases can be treated with special 
advantage. " 4 

For the preparation and uses of caustics, see the Susruta 
Samhita, I. xi. 

For the application of potential cauteries, three classes of ins¬ 
truments are recommended. 5 

1. Darvvi—it is to be made of wood and should resemble a 
spoon in appearance. 


A§tanga Hrdaya Sarahita, I. xxix. 

Susruta Sarahita, I. xi. 


Susruta Sarahita, I. xi. 
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2. $ala>ka or rods,—plain probes are mentioned for application 
of caustic lotions to parts of the body. But generally the ends 
of the probes are shaped like spoon. To this class belongs the 
three spoon-like probes of SuSruta and the three nail-shaped 
probes of Vagbhata, described before 1 . 

3. Kiircca,—it is a brush-like instrument. 

The application of caustics has its advantage! and 
disadvantages ; and these are to be considered in their relations 
to the pre-anaesthetic periods of surgery. Patients are still less 
terrified by their application than by surgical incisions. The real 
value of caustics is thus summed up by Velpeau. 2 “Nevertheless 
caustics possess some advantages which can not be denied them. 
As they do not give the idea of an operation, they shake less 
the minds of the patients, they are accepted with more 
calmness and with infinitely less effort, than the action of the knife. 
Mortifying the tissues step by step, they give rise to no 
effusion of blood, and affect less deeply the economy than the 
operation, properly so called. Women treated in this way do 
not require to remain in bed or to consider themselves as 
patients. The dressings require little care, and do not demand 
absolutely the intervention of the surgeon. The wound cleans 
itself very rapidly in general, and once cleaned, it proceeds 
speedily towards cicatrisation. Without exempting wholly 
erysipelas, phlebites or purulent infection as some surgeons 
have asserted, there is notwithstanding, some reason for 
supposing that .they expose the patient somewhat less to these 
troublesome complications than the operation”. 


1 See P. 158-159. 

2 Velpeau. Cancer of the breast. Marsden’s trans. 
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25. Agni. Actual cautery. 

Susruta says 1 : “ With regard to surgical treatment, 

actual cautery is said to be superior to caustics, in as much as 
diseases treated with the actual cautery do not re-appear, and 
because it can cure diseases which are incurable by medicines 
instruments, and caustics.” 2 This partiality for cauteries is one 
, of the reasons of the gradual decadence of Hindu surgery and 
its total extinction in the present time. To this belief of 
the Hindus may be compared the following aphorism of 
Hippocrates 3 :— 

“Those diseases which medicine do not cure, the 
knife cures ; those which iron can not cure, fire cures ; and 
those which fire can not cure, are to be reckoned wholly 
incurable”. 

For the application of the actual cautery the following 
articles are considered necessary 4 :— 

1. Pippali or piper longum 


2. Goat's dung 

3. Teeth of a cow 

4. Sara or saccharum sara 

5. Probes or §alaka ( see before 5 ) ^ 


These are to be used for 
V diseases of the skin. 




Susruta Samhita, I, xii. 
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6. Jamvavaustha 1 

7. Different kinds of iron 

8. Honey 2 

9. Treacle 

10. Ghee 

11. Oil 

“Both Aetius and Oribasius represent goat’s dung, pounded 
with vinegar, as being equally efficacious as the sinapism, and 
applying particularly to ischiatic diseases.” 3 Hippocrates says 
that cauterisation may he performed with boxwood spindles 
dipped in boiling oil. 4 In Kordofan, are used “El kamaia. 
primitive instruments used for cauterisation consisting of a piece 
of camel’s or sheep’s dung dried and impaled on a long thorn.” 5 

12. Cautery knife.—This is to be used in the treatment of 
prolapse of the omentum in cases of abdominal injuries. The 

A^anga II relay a SamEita, I. xitr. 

Oaraka Sarnhita, VI. xiii. 

s Adams 1 Commentary on Paul. vol. iii. bk. vii. sec. xix. 

* Hippocrates, ii. 482. 

6 Medical Practices in Kordonfan. Third Report. Wellcome Research 
Laboratory, Khartoum* * 
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prolapsed part is to be ligatured well and the cautery knife 
used to remove the prolapse below the ligature 1 . 

Cautery knife was also known to the Greeks and Romans. 
Galen 2 , speaking of cancer, says that “some use heated razor 
blades, at once cutting and burning”. Paul 3 also mentions 
a sword shaped cautery in the radical cure of hydrocele. 

13. Plates of copper, lead or iron.—In the application of 
both kinds of cauteries, plates of these metals are to be used to 
surround a tumour to prevent injury to the adjacent structures 
(SuSrutft). 4 

Hippocrates 5 in the treatment of nasal polypus, says that 
“when that occurs we must insert a tube and cauterise with three 
or four irons”. Celsus 6 says that this tube may be a calamus 
or a tube of pottery. 

14. Cakradatta mentions a probe of gold for applying 
actual cautery to the hair follicles after the removal of the 
eyelashes, to prevent a recurrence of trichiasis. 7 

Albucasis similarly recommends burning the roots of hairs 
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Susruta Samhita, IV. ii. 


9 Galea, xiv. 786. 
8 Paul, vi. lxii. 
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in trichiasis with a probe of gold. Paul 1 * * applies a heated olivary 
probe or an aural probe for the same purpose. Haly Abbas 
and Ehazes also describe this operation. 


26. Bhesaja or medicines. 

This means such medicines as become necessary in the treat¬ 
ment of surgical diseases and do the work of surgical instruments 
to a certain extent. SuSruta gives a list of medicines, 8 
required in the treatment of various kinds of inflammations, and 
I quote a few passages from the English translation 8 to illustrate 
the action of medicines in surgical practice. “Warm poultices 
made of the following drugs promote suppuration, namely, 
fruits of Sana (Crotalaria juncea ), Mulafca [Rapkanus sativus), 
Sigru (Moringa pterygosperma ), seasum and mustard seeds, flour 
of barley and wheat, kinva (the drugs used as a ferment in 
distilling spirits) and linseed. The following medicines are 
applied for opening abscesses, namely, chiravilva (.Pongavtia 
glabra ), agnika {Semicarpus anacardium), chitraha (.Plumbago 
Zeylanica ), danti (Baliopermurn montanum ), hayamaraJca (Nerium 
odorum), and the excrement of the pigeon, vulture and heron. 
Caustic alkalies are also very offectual in opening abscesses. 
Demulcent articles, such as, flour of barley, wheat or mdsha (pulse 
of Pkaseolus Ruxi) promote discharg3 from the interior of 
abscesses. * * * * Pastils for fumigating ulcers should be made 
of krives/itatka gum of (.Boswellia Thurifera ), sarjarasa (resin of 
Skorea robusta), sarala (.Finns longifolia), and devaddru {Cedrus 


1 Paul viii. xiii. 


a See Susruta Sainhita, I. xxxvi. 

? Dr. U. C. Dufct’s Translation. Bibliotheca'Indica. P. 151 - 154 . 





deodam); decoctions or cold infusions of astringent and unirritat¬ 
ing barks should be used as washes for promoting granulations 
in ulcer. Tents for promoting granulations should be made of 
soma (Sarcostemna brevistipna), amrita (Coccutus cordifolios), 
a'svaffandhd (Withama somnifera), the plants included under the 
class of kakoly&di, and the buds of (Ficu* Bengalensis)”. 

In treating inflammation, the Hindu surgeons used pastes 
to give relief to the pain and tension; warm poultices to promote 
g^ippm'j^tiou; medicinal applications and incisions by kmte for 
opening abscesses; demulcent articles to promote discharges; 
decoctions of drugs as corrective washes; tents of drugs and 
tints for introducing them into the cavities of the abscesses; 
decoctions in oils and clarified butter to improve the character 
of ulcers; pastils for fumigating sores; teuts, pastes, powders 
and lotions for promoting granulations; drugs to repress high 
granulations ; drainage to prevent infection, and bandages to 
give the part rest. This s'hows that the Hindus were not 
wholly ignorant of the antiseptic methods of treating wounds ; 
and Susruta enjoins that a certain incense should be kept burning 
in the operation room. 

Of the additions to the list of SuSnita by Vagbhata, we 
need consider the goafs git only. 

Goat's gut. 

The intestines of the goats, etc. are to Ire dried and prepared 
as materials of ligature 1 . They should he used in ligaturing 
fine vessels after incision by knife, evidently;to cheek hamior- 
rhage. 

1 $<33 foot note 1, P 223. 
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The use of goat/s gut in surgery is generally considered to 
have been unknown to the Greeks and Romans* as it is not 
mentioned in their works. But Adams points out 1 “that the 
strings of ancient harp were made of the guts of a sheep* and 
this he clearly proves from a passage in the Odyssey of Homer. 

Hippocrates 2 used apolinose made of crude flax* which 
is also mentioned by Paul for the delegation of arteries; 
Rhases however describes the use of strings of harp 8 as a 
material for suture in the operation called gastroraphe. 

Arrest of hemorrhage. 

It is generally believed and often stated in modern works on 
surgery that the ancients were unacquainted with the proper 
treatment of haemorrhage. Susruta however enumerates four 
different ways of arresting haemorrhage after venesection; namely: 

1. Sandhana -.—Contraction of the wound by astringent 

decoctions of Chebulic Myrobolan and the root- 

barks of the panchavalkala trees (five harks). 

2. Skandana:—or thickening of the blood by the ap¬ 

plication of severe cold. 

3. Pachana :—or descicating or drying up the wound 

by ashes. 

4. Dahana:—or cauterising the veins to make them 

shrink 4 . 


1 See Commentary on Paul, VI. lii. vol. If, P . 345. Syd. Soc. Ed. 
3 Hippocrates, iii. 132. 

3 Phases. Cont. xxviii. 
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If the blood does not thicken by the application of cold, 
astringents should be applied; if these fail ashes should be used. 
By means of these three modes, the physician should endeavour 
to the best of his abilities to stop the bleeding, but if success 
be not still obtained, cautery may be resorted to as the 
absolute effective means 1 . To stop bleeding from an artery, he 
advises us to apply astringents and pressure with the fingers. 
Vagbhata 2 also describes these methods of arresting haemorrhage, 
and advises us that if the ordinary means do not check the 
bleeding, the vessel must be again opened at a point in its course 
beyond the bleeding area, or actual cautery applied. Cakradatta 
also repeats these directions 3 . 

Vagbhata however meutions the sheep's gut amongst the 
accessory instruments. His commentator explains its use for 
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ligaturing blood-vessels 1 . SuSruta says that if in venesection, 
or in treating wounds, excessive bleeding occurs, it should be 
stopped by proper means 3 . 

Celsus 3 advises us to fill up the wound with dry pledgets, 
then to apply a sponge squeezed out of cold water and to 
press with the hand. If not successful, cut the vessel asunder 
between two ligatures, or apply cautery, or try the method 
of revulsion. Galen 4 applies pressure by finger on the wounded 
vessel, or twists it moderately. If the vessel be an artery, he 
gives the alternative of a ligature or cutting across. Paul 6 men¬ 
tions all the methods to stop the bleeding, viz. y pressure, styptics, 
ligature, escharstics, and cauteries with fire. 

Albucasis 6 mentions four methods of stopping the discharge 
of blood from an artery : 

1. By cautery. 

2. By dividing the artery across. 

3. By using the ligature. 

4. By styptics and bandage. 

Avicenna 7 , Rhases 8 and others also mention these methods 

Yagbha$artha KaumudI, I, xxv, 
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6 Albucaais. Cliirmg. i. 58. 

f Ayicenneo Cantic. ii. 2., and Collig. vii. 23. 

* Ukases. Divia i. 39; Contin. xxyiii. 
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for arresting haemorrhage. Thus it becomes apparent that the 
use of ligature for stopping bleeding was well known to the 
ancient surgeons and the present methods of arresting bleeding 
are only the revi val of the old practice, Adams 1 concludes : “ It 
appears, therefore, that the use of the ligature for stopping 
hemorrhages was well understood by the ancients, and had 
never been lost sight of even in the darkest ages.” 

1 Adam’s Commentary on Paul, vol. II. p. 132. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE gASTRA OR THE SHARP INSTRUMENTS. 


1. The Mandalagiia or round headed knife. 

It is described as a round or circular headed cutting instru¬ 
ment, having a length of six anguli. Two sub-varieties are noted 
—one with a circular edge and the other shaped like a razor 
(Dallana). 1 Vagbhata 2 , however, describes the blade to be 
shaped like the index finger when its nail points towards the 
palm of the hand. This would then resemble the decapitating 
hook of Ramsbotliam. 

It is said to have been principally used for the operation of 
cutting through and scraping 3 ; so it is recommended to be used 
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in the operative treatment of enlarged tonsil 1 . It is also advised 
to be used for piercing the skull of a dead foetus in uteio to 
help its easy extraction by other instruments. So any other 
presenting part causing difficulty in the delivery of the dead 
foetus, is to he cut with it. It is claimed that there is less 
likelihood of damaging the soft parts of the mother by this 
instrument than by the sharp pointed vrddhipatia. 

We find that Susruta recommends a mandalagra knife in oph¬ 
thalmic practice for scraping away the membranous expansion in 
the operation of pterygium 3 and other ophthalmic ope rations, 

Susruta Samhita, IV. xxii. 
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such as for vascular net-work and nodules on the eyeball 1 . 
Cakradatta says 2 that if the pterygium extends to the black 
part of the eye, the membrane is to be raised by the point of a 
needle, transfixed by a vadisa or hook, and leaving the pupil 
free, is to be excised, as Sivadasa 3 explains, by the mandalagra. 
He also uses it to scrape away the root of any new growth in 
the eye 4 and to perform the operation of scratching in 
ophthalmic surgery 5 . 
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A small instrument with a broad blade and a rounded 
cutting tip is figured by Albueasis * 1 in connection with 
ophthalmic work. This was the scalpel for the plastic operation 
on the eyelid as for trichiasis. Incisions were made by this 
knife on the eyelids in such a way as to enclose a leaf-shaped 
area which was then dissected oft*. The lips of the incisions 
were then united with three or four sutures 2 . Paul 3 , quoting 
Aetius 4 , describes the operation for pterygia :— a Having 
separated the eyelids, and seized upon the pterygia with a hook¬ 
like instrument, having a small curvature, we stretch it, and 
taking a needle having a horse-hair and a strong flaxen thread 
in its ear (eye ?), and a little bent at the extremity, we transfix 
it through the middle of the pterygium, and with the thread 
we bind the pterygium and raise it upwards, while with the 
hair we separate and saw as it were the part at the pupil away unto 
its extremity ; but the remainder of it at the great canthus we 
cut off from the base with the scalpel used for the operation by 
suture, but leaving the natural flesh of the canthus, lest there 
be a running of the eye when it is taken away. Some stretching 
as aforesaid with a thread, dissect away the whole pterygium 
with the instrument called pterygotomos, taking care not 
to touch the corner 

Cakradatta mentions the use of the mandalaigra for scarifying 

Prf11 

Cakradatta, Netraroga Cikitsa. 

1 Milne. Grseco-JEtoman Surgical Instruments, PI. ix. fig. 3. 

a Paulas ^Eginefca, VI. viii. 

3 Ibid, VI. xviii. 

4 Aetius, II. iil, 60. 
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the tongue for bleeding in the disease called jihvakantaka 
(prickly tongue) 1 . He also uses it in adhijihva or ranula and 
says: u The tongue is to be raised, the ranula is to be drawn up 
and fixed by a sharp hook, and then excised by the mandalagra. 
Afterwards a strong gargle is to be prescribed”, 2 Palakapya 3 
also describes it to have a length of nine anguli, the handle being 
six, and the blade three anguli long. The end is full-moon* 
shaped and it is directed to be used for scarification on the 
eyeball. 

It seems that mandalagra of different sizes and shapes were 
used. For the instrument used for perforating the fcetal 
cranium in uterus would scarcely be thought fit for a delicate 
operation on the eyeball. 

Soranus 4 mentions a special instrument for perforating 
the fcetal head. Phases 6 directs us to open the head when the 
child's cranium is large and cannot be brought down. Haly 
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Abbas 1 also advises us to open the head when it is preter- 
naturally large. Aetius 2 3 also gives a similar discretion. 
Some authors recommend the polypus-scalpel or the phlebotome 
in embryotomy. The embryotome figured by Albucasis 8 
is a straight two-edged blade, and we may conjecture that the 
mandalagra used by the Hindus for perforating the foetal 
cranium was a similar instrument. 

2. Karapatra or saw. 

It literally means, “an instrument having the blade in the 
form of a hand”, the fingers being represented by the teeth 
of the saw. Others explain, as Dallana 4 points out, the name 
from its resemblance to a carpenter's saw. It seems that 
saws of various sizes w r ere used. Susruta mentions its length 
to be six arignli, Vagbhata 5 6 * describes it to be ten anguli 

1 Haly Abbas, Pract. ix. 57. 

a Aetius, XVI. 23. 

3 Graeco-Roman Surgical Instruments, PI. viii. fig. 7. 
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long and two anguli broad; while Bhoja 1 alludes to a saw, twelve 
anguli long. The edge of the instrument is described as rough 
and serrated; and this is the only instrument that need not have 
a very sharp edge. 

The handle of the saw should be well formed and pegged. 
Its principal use is to saw a bone. Sometime it is recommended 
for the purpose of scraping. 

Saw is frequently mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
authors in the descriptions of operations on the bones. Celsus* 
mentions it in describing the amputation of a gangrenous limb. 
With reference to fractures of the bones of the head, Paul 
says 3 : “But the mode of operating with saws and the instru¬ 
ment called choenicides or modioli (trepans ?) is condemned by 
the moderns as a bad one. ” Evidently he means Hat cranial 
saws. Galen 4 also mentions the “ knife-shaped saws/’ 

In modern times the saw is still used for identical purposes 
in surgery. 

There is no mention of trephine in Hindu surgery though 
Jivaka (500 B.C.) is said to have practised cranial surgery with 
success 5 . Pandit Vallala describes 0 , in his Bhojaprabandha or 
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Vagblia^artha Kaumucll, I. xxvi, 

1 See foot-note 4, P. 230. 

* Celsus, VII. xxxiii. 

8 Paul, VI. xc. 

4 Galen, XVIII. 331. 

6 See Maliavagga, VIII. 1.18. Sacrecl Books of the East. Vol. xvii. 

• See foot-note 1, p. 60. 
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Anuecdotes of King Bhoja, a surgical operation performed on the 
king. He - was suffering from a severe pain in the head. 
Medicines did him no good, and so to give relief, surgical 
interference was thought necessary by two brother surgeons 
who happened to arrive in Dhar at that time. They are said 
to have administered a drug called sammohinl to render him 
insensible. They then trepanned the skull and removed the real 
cause of his complaint. They closed the opening, stitched the 
wound and applied a healing balm. They are then said to have 
administered to the king another drug called safijibani to 
accelerate the return of consciousness. 

Trephine was well known to the ancient Greeks and Homans. 
Hippocrates 1 mentions a trephine or a saw having a circular 
motion, in the treatment of injuries to the head. Paul also 
mentions trephine, the use of which is, he says, condemned 
by the moderns. Sprengel 2 * remarks, that “ Galen was averse 
to the use of the trepan, though he performed the operation on 
the head occasionally.” 8 


8. Vrddhipatra. 


This sharp cutting instrument is called vrddhipatra from its 
resemblance to the leaf of a medicinal plant called vrddhi. Two 
varieties of this knife are described by Vagbhata 4 * —one is 

1 Hippocrates, III, 371, 374. 

2 Hist, tie la M£d., 18. 

* Adam's Commentary on Paul, VI, xc. VoL ii., p. 436. 
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straight throughout and it is to he used for opening pointed 
superficial abscesses; and the other has the end bent or curved. 
Again amongst the second class of curved knives, some have 
their ends long and therefore called dirgha-vaktra or long¬ 
mouthed, and these are to be used for opening the deep seated 
abscesses, while others have their ends short and therefore called 
lirasva-va.ktra or short-mouthed, and these are to be used for 
superficial abscesses that would not point. SuSruta describes them 
to be six anguli long. Dallana in his commentary 1 says:— 
Both the varieties, one with a curved, — and this is called a 
ksura or razor,—and the other with a resected point, should be 
seven anguli long; the handles and the blades should measure 
five and a half and one and a half anguli respectively.” These 
are to be used for cutting through a part, partially or completely, 
and also for puncturing it. 
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J HUNTS OF THE HINDUS. 

One form of the vrddhipatra resembles in shape the razor 
used by the barbers—not the English razor that has now beeome 
common in Bengal, but the country-made razors which are still 
used by the barbers in the North-West Provinces. 

SuSruta recommends the use of razor, scissors and pinchers 
for shaving the parts before operation; for "the hairs”, he says, 
“ prevent the healing up of the wound rapidly” 1 . He again uses 
vrddhipatra as a knife and observes“If bitten by spiders 
whose bites are amenable to treatment, the area of the wound 
should at once be excised out by the vrddhipatra, and then actual 
cautery applied by the red-hot jamvavaustha probe till the 
patient requests for its withdrawal”*. 

Susruta uses the vrddhipatra knife for the removal of the scrotal 
tumour and says 3 : “The scrotal tumour is to be well fomented 
and bandaged. The patient should then be cheered up, and leaving 
the testicles intact, underneath the melian raphe, the tumour should 
be excised by vrddhipatra knife. The fatty tisues being 
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removed^ powdered ferri sulphas and rock salt are to be dusted 
over the wound and proper bandages applied/’ 

Vrddhipatra was also used by the ancient veterinary surgeons. 
Joyadatta Suri writes 1 : "The knife known as vrddhipatra is 
shaped like a ksura or razor. It is three anguli long and should 
be used by the wise to incise a suppurated abscess”. In Pala¬ 
kapya 9 , we find that "it is ten anguli long; the handle being 
six anguli and the blade four anguli long and three anguli 
broad. It is used for scission and excision”. He uses it also 
in opening a sinus after well ascertaining its course by means 
of a probe 3 . 

Hypodermic medication:—The use of hypodermic syringe 
was not known to the Hindus. They were acquainted however 
with the hypodermic method of exhibition of drugs. SSrngadhara 4 
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directs ns to scarify a part with a razor and then apply an 
ointment of guilja (Abrus precatorius) in sciatica, scrofulous 
glands of the neck, etc. For treating a person in the state of 
unconsciousness caused by the derangement of all the humours, 
he directs ns to scarify the anterior fontanelle with a razor, then 
to apply as much medicine as can be carried on the point of a 
needle to the part and rub it with fingers 1 . The medicine is to be 
prepared thus :—take aconite 1 pala, quicksilver 1 Sana; mix, and 
put inside two sorabas or earthen basins smeared with powdered 
glass and placed face to face. Apply some external application 
over this and put it on fire for six hours. Then open the basins, 
take the soot collected on the upper basin and deposit it in a 
glass vessel quickly to prevent exposure. Caraka 5 also advises 
us to apply a medicinal paste on a cranial incision, shaped like 
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the foot of a crow, in case of snake-bite when he becomes 
unconscious but his life is not completely despaired of. 

4. NAKHA SaSTRA OR NAIL PARER. 

SuSrata* mentions its length to be eight anguli. Dallana 2 
says that its blade is two anguli long and one anguli broad. 
Vagbhata 8 , on the other hand, describes the length to be nine 
anguli. Arunadatta 4 thinks it to be a double instrument, one 
end having a straight edge and the other an oblique one. Some 
explain 6 that two different kinds of nakha sastra—one with a 
straight and the other with an oblique edge—are directed to be 
used. 
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They are principally recommended for cutting, puncturing 
and scarifying 1 ; and also for the extraction of needles and minute 
foreign bodies from the soft parts. 

There is no mention of a inany-bladed scarificator in the 
surgical books of the Hindus, but its office was performed by the 
nalcha Sastra, in wet cupping, by making parallel incisions close 
to one another. 

Paul 9 alludes to an instrument compounded of three 
blades joined in such a way that at one stroke, three scarifica¬ 
tions were made; but he prefers a single scalpel for the purpose. 

Palakapya mentions an instrument called rampaka 3 , having 
the handle ten anguli and the blade three anguli long. It is to 
be used for paring the nails and cleaning the feet of the elephants. 


5. Mudeika. 

It is described to be a cutting instrument of the size of the 
last phalanx of the index finger 4 ; it is also called anguli-sastra or 
finger-knife. Vagbhata describes this instrument but not clearly. 
He says that the mouth of the anguli-sastra looks as if coming 
out of a ring, and the blade is half an anguli wide. A ring, having 
the size sufficient to admit the terminal phalanx of the index 
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fiuger, should be soldered to it. The base of the instrument has 
a thread tied- to it 1 . 

It is recommended to be used for cutting through neoplasms 
in the throat. In its uses, Vagbhafca says that it resembles the 
mandalagra and vrdidhipatra; and so was sometimes required 
for perforating the skull of a dead foetus in the uterus of its 
mother 2 . 

Dr. Simpson of St. Andrews (1744) is said to have invented 
an instrument, a “ring scalpel” for opening the skull. It con¬ 
sists of a loop of steel, through which the finger is to be passed 
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and from which protrudes a sharp pointed blade about an inch 
long, by which the cranium was pierced 1 . 

In the pseudo-Hippoeratic treatise 2 a knife to fix on the 
thumb and dismember a foetus in utefo is mentioned. This 
knife is called by Turtullian 3 the “ring knife”, whereby the limbs 
are advised to be cut off in the womb. It is intersting to point 
out that mudrika also means a ring. 

The veterinary surgeons still use a scalpel blade mounted on a 
riug 4 j through which a forefinger is passed to dismember foals 
and calves in exactly the same way. 


6. Utpaeapatra. 

This knife is described to have the shape of a petal of the blue 
lotus. The end is long, sharp and pointed. The utpalapatra is 
a-vaktra or long bladed, while the arddliadhara is the hrasva- 


,ra or short bladed knife 6 . It is to be used for cutting 



through and puncturing the parts. 


1 Ed. Mod. Essays, vol. Y, Part I, P. 445. 

9 Hippocrates, I. 463. 

8 De Amma, 26. * 

4 Grseco-Roman Surgical Instruments, PI. vii. fig. 1. 
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In the Asvavaidyaka, the utpalapatra and viihipatra knives are 
recommended to be used in puncturing* the veins in phlebotomy 1 . 
“The surgeon who is practically acquainted with the methods 
of puncturing the veins, should use the utpalapatra and vrlhipatra 
knives for the purpose." 

When used for puncturing the large veins the knife is recom¬ 
mended to be encircled with thread at a short distance from the 
end to prevent unnecessary injury to the vessels by plunging the 
the knife deeply 2 . 

Hippocrates similarly “ gaurds his phlebotome in the surgical 
treatment of empyema, by having it wound round with a rag, 
leaving the breadth of the thumb nail at the point ." 3 

Both the utpalapatra and vrlliimukha knives are thus described 
in the Asvavaidyaka 4 : The “vrlhimukha knife should be six anguli 
long and half an anguli wide. The utpalapatra should also be 
similarly made." 

The utpalapatra knife is recommended to be used for incising 
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the abdominal paiietis of the horse; then a tube is to be pushed 
through the wound in the operation of paracentesis abdominis 1 . 

The phlebotome used by the Greeks is nowhere described in 
their books; but from considerations of all the various operations 
to which the instrument was put bears out the fact of its being 1 
a sharp pointed, double-edged and straight lancet. The 
phlebotome of the Greeks might have then resembled in shape the 
utpalapatra of the Hindus. It was used by the Greeks for 
various operations besides phlebotomy, as for the opening of 
abscesses such as the parulis or gum boil®, puncture of 
cavities containing fluid as in opening the abdomen for ascites 3 , 
incising the tunica vaginalis as in excision of hydrocele sac 4 and 
for dissecting out warts 6 and sebaceous cysts 0 . 

It is interesting to note that Palakapya 7 mentions utpala¬ 
patra and describes it to be eight anguli long, one and a half 
ariguli broad and double edged. He uses it for puncturing vessels 
etc. 

1 'S'Pwnn' *nit arivrut ^ i 

’snitai 11 

jreNfawRHn wn>t f*pnw. i 

iv^Nifa 11 

ipuuff •uPnsti I 

jrfW it 

Asvavaidyaka, LII. vs, 25, 26 and 27. 

* Paul, VI. xxvii. 

3 Ibid, VI, h. 

* Ibid, VI. lxii. 

6 Ibid, VI. Ixxxviii. 

* Ibid, VI. xiv. 

7 1 

Palakapya, III. xxx. 
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7. Arddhadhara. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact shape of this knife. 
Some translate it as a “single edged knife /’ 1 but it really means, 
as Dallana explains, an instrument which has a sharp edge for 
half the length*. It is also called cakradhara. Vagbhata has a 
variant reading—adhyarddliadhara—which means an instrument 
having a sharp edge for more than half the length 3 . 

It is eight aiiguli long; the blade is two anguli long and 
one anguli wide, and the handle six anguli long. It is to be 
used for incision and division of parts of the body. 

8. Suci on Needles. 

Three needles are recommended to be used for applying sutures. 
They should be strongly made and rounded in shape. At one end 
they are flattened, grooved and pierced with an eye for the 
suture. The groove is said to have been intended to be the 
bed of the suture during stitching to prevent it from doing 
any harm to the tissue. In fleshy parts such as the thighs, 
a three ribbed needle, three aiiguli long, is advised to be used. 
For less fleshy parts and wounds about the joints, a similar 
straight needle but two aiiguli long should be employed, while for 
suturing the wounds of the stomach, intestines, scrotum aud 
the vital parts of the body, preference is given to a needle curved 
like a bow, two and a half anguli long and having the pointed end 


1 Hoernlo’s Translations of Susruta Samhita, Bibl. Ind. I. viii. 

1 Nrtunfaffb nw uut uct N atIuk', ufas' u* 
uxfa Ana « fapm' strjsrtiW i ^ mrmt 

» See foot-note 5, P. 240* 


Nivandha SaiDgraka, I, viii. 
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shaped like a paddy. In thickness, these needles are described 
to be equal to the stalk of the flower of malatl (Jasminum grandi- 
florum). They should have sharp fine points and good shape 1 . 
The needles are also recommended to be used for extraction of 
foreign bodies from the soft structures and also for evacuating 
abscesses 2 . 
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In modern times, the surgeons use fully curved, half-curved 
and straight surgical needles. Waring 1 remarks : “The shape 
of the needle which ought to be used for closing an incision 
depends upon the depth and accessibility of the wound. In deep 
wounds, or wounds which are not readily accessible, curved 
needles will be found to be most useful, while for shallow cuts 
straight needles will be most convenient/'’ 

Susruta makes mention of a javamukhl needle 2 (lit. having 
the sharp end shaped like a barley corn) for passing a double 
ligature smeared with escharotic ointment, across the base of a 
tumour in opposite directions. Then by cutting through the 
nooses, and tying togeher the contiguous ends of the ligatures, 
the whole of the growth is encircled and strangled by them, 
exactly in the same way as in modem times a ntevus is ligatured 
by means of a naevus needle. Cakradatta also quotes this 
description of the method of extirpating tumours by ligatures. 

Ericlisen says 8 : « When the tumour is small, an ordinary 
double ligature may be passed across its base, by means of a 
common suture needle; and the noose being cut and the thread 
tied on each side, strangulation will be effected. When it is of 
larger size, and of round shape, the most convenient method is 
that recommended by Liston. It consists in passing, by means 


1 Manual of Operative Surgery. By H. J. Waring, M. S , M.B., Third 
edition, P. 42. 


* it 

it #r nftmFw? n 

SuSruta Samhita, IV. xvii. 
Cakradatta, Nadlvranacikitsa. 

1 Ericksen’s Surgery, Vol. II, P. 73, 
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of long nsevits needles, fixed in wooden handles, and having 
their eyes near their points, double whipcord ligatures in opposite 
directions beneath the tumour; then cutting through the nooses, 
and tying together the contiguous ends of the ligatures until 
the whole of the growth is encircled and strangled by them.” 

There are many instances of the use of surgical needle by the 
Greek and Roman Surgeons. Needles of different sizes are 
recommended. Celsus mentions a large needle in describing the 
operation of suturing the abdominal parietis 1 , and another, 
evidently a small needle, which is said to have been used in the 
treatment of staphyloma of the cornea 2 . The needles were 
either round or three-cornered. “A few three-cornered needles 
of Roman origin have been found, although they are rare ” 
(Milne 3 ). Paul uses a needle in suture of the upper eyelid, and 
other modes of operating for trichiasis 4 5 , for the repair of wounds 
of the peritoneum 6 , and recommends a large sized needle 
containing a double thread to close the peritoneum in the opera¬ 
tion for enterocele 8 . 

Palakapya mentions suci or needles for stitching wounds 7 . 
They are eight ahguli long, shaped like the tusk of an elephant 
and are either three ribbed, or four ribbed, or round, smooth and 

i Celsus, VIII, xvi. 

a Ibid, VII. vii. 

a Gneco-Roman Surgical Instruments, P. 75. 

* Pailus ^Egneita, VI. viii. 

5 Ibid, VI. Hi* 

Ibid, VI. lxv. 


PalaVapya, III, xxx. 
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strong. He reserves curved three-cornered needles for fleshy 
parts and round needles for skin, veins, nerves and arteries 1 . 

Caraka recommends the use of leeches, knife and needles 
for extracting blood from the piles 2 . He also advises us to use 
needles for pricking the patches of leprous spots 3 before the 
application of leeches for extracting blood. 

9. Kusapatra. 

It is a form of knife resembling in shape the leaf of a kusa 
grass (Poa cynosuroides) 4 . The instrument should be six anguli 
long (Susruta) ; the blade measuring two anguli (Yagbhata ) 5 

1 Hf^rar. i 

fwnq ii 

^ farm ^ rnm i 

'^rr^nr^r ii 

Palakapya, III. i. 

* araNtfw: sw g*r: 3*1: i 

55foe' ^isffw: uwfa x ii 

Caraka Samhita, VI. ix. 

9 RfecTH^q* *gW' ar^TTfiT; I 

Ibid, VI. vii. 
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Nivandha Samgraha, I. viii. 
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A§tafiga Hfdaya Samhita, I. xxvi. 
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and the handle four anguli, but according to Bhoja, the handle 
is three anguli long. It is to be used for draining pus from 
abscess. The handle has a ring like ornamentation, about one 
anguli in diameter. Another variant reading describes the blade, 
the ring, and the handle to have the lengths of two, three, and 
two anguli respectively. This would make the total length of 
the instrument to be seven auguli ; so evidently there is some 
lapsus calami in the second reading. 

Cakradatta uses kusapatra as a bleeding lancet and says 1 . 
« Out of the twelve vessels that lie on the sides and underneath the 
tongue, select the two large bluish vessels on either sides of the 
tongue, raise them up by vaclisa or hook and puncture them by the 
kusapatra knife and then, after bleeding, apply a paste of treacle 
and ginger to the wound”. In the Yogaratnakara 2 , the author 
advises us to adopt this method of bleeding, in tire treatment of 
tumours in the neck. 

Palakapya mentions kusapatra and describes it as being 
shaped like a kusa grass 3 . It is nine anguli long—the handle being 


1 fsrarar. umtswt ?t?si 
UIHT WW % g 31%: 3TC it 
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Cakradatta, G-alaganda Cikitsa. 
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Yogaratnakara, P. 321. 
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five or six anguli and the blade four anguli long. The blade is 
one and a half anguli wide and is sharp-edged on both sides 
double-edged). It is used for incising deep abscesses. 

10. AtImukha. 

This instrument is described to have the shape like the beak 
of the jalavardhanl bird or at ! 1 (Turdus ginginiamus)/—-a bird 
living in the marshes. It is six anguli long; the blade measuring 
two and the handle four anguli. So it is of the same size 
as the kusapatra to which it also resembles in function. Bhoja is 
of opinion that its blade is one and the handle seven anguli long. 

11. &ARARIMUKI1A. 

This instrument is a pair of scissors resembling the face of the 
long beaked bird called sarari. Dallana describes two varieties 
of the bird, one with white shoulders, and the other with a red 
head. It is the former kind which is referred to here a . Susruta 
describes its length to be ten anguli 3 , while Dallana mentions the 
length to be twelve anguli. 

mvm fen<r crsiw i 

mr <f 1% wwir&wi-m i 

Nivandha Samgraha, I. viii. 

a sroftgufaFer, ^ff: 'Tfafatv. * FrPm: 

^RP'ra'HJT i 

Ibid. 
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Susruta Stwnhita, I. viii. 
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It is recommended to be used for evacuating abscess 1 , etc. 
Susrnta mentions karttarl as a synonym but Yagbhata counts it 
as a separate instrument. He describes karttarl as a pair of 
scissors used by the barbers for clipping hair and is said to have 
been necessary for dividing the nerves, ligaments and fine hairs 2 . 

12. Antarmukiia. 

Susruta describes another variety of scissors, used principally 
for evacuating abscesses. It is so named, for its straight cutting 
edges are within its curved claws 3 . It is said to be six ariguli long 
and one and a half afiguli broad 4 . It seems that the curvature of 
the blade varied widely; and Yagbhata describes a variety called 



A§tanga Hydaya Samhita, I. xxvi. 
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arddhacandranan 1 or “ half-moon faced” scissors in which the 
blades are curved like the half-moon. It has the length of eight 
anguli, the blade measuring one and a half anguli. This is also 
to be* used for letting out pus from abscesses. 

Harita, however, mentions a sastra, called also arddhacandra 
or half-moon, but he recommends its use for excising the prolapsed 
arms of a dead foetus to effect its delivery 2 . This instrument can 
not but be a knife, for it seems difficult to cut off the arm, even 
of a foetus, with a pair of scissors. Moreover, antarmukha has 
never been credited with the power of excising the arm. 


18 . Trikurccaka. 


It has been translated in English as a tliin-edged sharp instru¬ 
ment or trocar. Wise, Dutt and Hoernle agree to mean by 
it a trocar. But it can be better explained if we understand by 
the term an instrument consisting of three needles fixed on a round 

sra ^rra <ra mu i i 



Vagbhatartha Kaumudi, I. xxvi. 
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wooden handle 1 . According to Susruta, the length of the instru¬ 
ment is six anguli. But others describe it as eight anguli long, the 
blade and the handle measuring three and five ariguli respectively 2 . 
Tire distance between the edges is the breadth of a grain of rice. 
The end of the handle is ornamented with a circular metallic plate 


It is recommended to bo used for evacuating abscesses and for 
draining blood from the nasal polypus. 

Caraka® mentions an instrument called kurcca and says:— 
“After fomenting and thus softening the rounded nodules (of 
leprosy) which are fixed and hard, by heated stones and 
fumigations through tubes, they are to be injured by the kurcca 
and the blood that oozes out, should be wiped away." 

Two other instruments are described by "V agbhata as being 
constructed on a similar principle. One is named kurcca and the 


1 m: i fVt tfh i 

Tagbhatartha Kaunmdi, I. xxvi. 

Nivandha Samgraha, I. vni. 


Caraka Samhita, Vl.-vii. 
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other, khaja. The kfireca 1 , he describes as an instrument “consist¬ 
ing of seven or eight rounded sharp needles, four ariguli long, nicely 
bound together by a cord and tightly fixed on a circular wooden 
handle.” He mentions its use in the operation of scratching to cure 
baldness and the brown and black spots on the face. For scarify¬ 
ing a bald spot, Cakradatta 2 uses needles, rough leaves, etc. “The 
khaja 3 ,” Vagbhata continues, “consists of eight rounded needles 
having the sharp ends half an anguli long. It is to be introduced 


A?taf»ga Hyclaya Samhita, I. xxvi. 
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into the nostrils and turned to and fro with both hands to bleed 
the nasal polypi.” 

The Greeks and Romans used a similar instrument for 
identical purpose. It was called katiadion, measuring a blade of 
grass, and was used for opening abscesses of the womb and 
tonsils, drawing blood from the inside of the nose and perforating 
the fcetal cranium. 

In India, the practice of drawing blood from the nasal 
polypus by blades of grass is still in vogue; and Arseteus 
mentions it as a common mode of scarification in ancient 
Greece also 1 . “On the next day we are to abstract blood from 
the inside of the nostrils, and for this purpose push into them 
the long instrument named Katiadion, or the one named Toryne, 
or in want of these we must take the thick quill of a goose, 
and having scraped the nervous part of it into teeth like a saw, 
we are to push it down the nostrils as far as the ethmoid cells, 
then shake it with both hands, so that the part may be scarified 
by its teeth. Thus we shall have a ready and copious flow of blood; 
for slender veins terminate there and the parts are soft and easily 
cut. The common people have many modes of scarification, by 
rougher herbs and dried leaves of the bay, which they introduce 
with the fingers and move strongly.” Paul 2 opens the vessels in 
the nostrils with the reed called typha. 

14. Kuthakika. 

It is a small instrument shaped like an axe, so called from 
its resemblance to kuthara, an axe which is still used in India 

1 Extant works of Ansteus, P. 460. 
a Paul, vol. II. Sec. lx. 
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for cutting wood 1 . Vagbhata says 2 that “ the base of the blade 
is thicker and broader than the end and is fitted to a 
handle, seven and a half anguli long. The blade which is shaped 
like the tooth of a cow, has the width of one anguli." Bhoja 
describes the width of the blade to be a half anguli 3 . It is recom¬ 
mended to be used for puncturing vessels in the following man¬ 
ner 4 :—“Hold the handle with the left hand and put the blade on 
the vessel resting on a bone. Raise the instrument a little 
upwards and then strike over the thick base of the blade with 
the downward strokes of the middle or index finger, when let go 


1 For figure of Kuthara as used in Ancient India, see PI. xxii in Ferguson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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forcibly from the under surface of the thumb”. Cakradatta* also 
advises us to use it in a similar manner. To open the veins in 
fleshy parts, Vagbhata recommends the vrihimukha knife, while the 
kuthanka is advised to be used in venesection on bony structures , 1 2 

Palakapya 3 mentions the kuthara and describes its shape to be 
like an axe. It is to be used for excision and scarification. 
He describes another sastra called vatsadanta {lit., the calf's 
tooth); it is ten anguli long; and the mouth of the instrument is 
one and a half anguli broacl. It is also to be used for excision. 

“Bleeding from the jugular vein, he (Albucasis) describes 
much in the same way that it is now practised by veterinary 
surgeons, namely, by placing a sort of scalpel bent at the point, 
which he calls fissorium, upon the vein, and striking the instru¬ 
ment with a hammer or some such body. He gives drawings 
of variously shaped lancets for opening the veins of the arm ." 4 

“Ferriers bleed with a fleam, which, though apparently a 
clumsy method of operating, is certainly safer than the lancet in 

1 Ppto g i 
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Cakradatta Siravyadhadhikara. 
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A§tauga Hpdaya Samhita, I. xxvii. 
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unknown hands ” “ In bleeding with a fleam, the near side is 

most convenient. In skilful hands, there is no occasion for a 
blood stick, as the fleam may be struck with the right hand if it 
is made broad and round at the back. It also may be made 
much smaller and neater than that generally employed”. 
There is a drawing of such an improved fleam which 
much resembles in appearance the kutharl of the Hindus. u A 
fleam is rather more convenient instrument in bleeding, either 
from the arm or thigh, as the vein is somewhat apt to roll when 
a lancet is used .” 1 

15. Vrihimukha* 

It is described as a kind of trocar 2 , the sharp end being 
pointed and shaped like a grain of paddy. It is six anguli 
long, the handle being two and the blade four anguli (Bhoja). 
But Vagbhata 3 describes the length of the blade to be one 
and a half anguli. 

It is advised to be used for paracentesis abdominis in abdomi¬ 
nal dropsy. Su§ruta says : 4 f, The friends of the patient should 

1 White’s Compendium of the Veterinary Art, 1851, 18th ed. P. 342. 
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hold him under the axilla. Then the abdomen is to be tapped by 
the viihimukha knife at a point, four anguli distant on the left 
side from the median line, underneath the navelVagbhata 1 
advises us to surround a broad bandage round the abdomen 
before tapping it by the instrument, which he recommends to be 
introduced up to one anguli. Cakradatta 2 refers to works on 
surgery for the surgical treatment of ascites. A small incision 
is directed to be made before the puncture. 

In the Asvavaidyaka, for this operation, the utpalapatra knife 
is recommended; an incision four anguli long is directed to be 
made above or below the navel of the horse, and then the end of 
the knife is to be plunged into the abdominal cavity up to one 
anguli . 3 The vrlhimukha is also advised to be similarly used . 4 

Hippocrates speaks of evacuating the fluid in paracentesis 
abdominis with an instrument which Camper thinks must 
have been a kind of trocar . 5 
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3 Seo foot-note, 1. p. 242. 

4 See foot-note. 4. p. 241. 
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It is also to be used for puncturing the vessels in phlebo¬ 
tomy (Vagbhafca ) 1 especially in the fleshy parts of the body . 2 
Cakradatta uses vrlhimukha in phlebotomy and says: “The sharp 
end of the vrlhimukha should be kept under the palm between the 
thumb and index finger and is to be thrust into the seat of 
puncture .” 3 


Susruta directs us to use it in tapping the hydrocele : 4 
“Then the hydrocele is to be wrapped round with a bandage. The 
fluid is next to be drained by tapping it with a vrlhimukha on 
the lower part of the scrotum, little externally to the suture.” 
Similar directions are given in the Yogratnakara . 6 Cakradatta 
also gives a similar discription . 0 
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A§tanga Hfdaya Samhita. I. xxvi. 
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Paul describes the operation but he recommends a sharp- 
pointed knife or lancet instead of a trocar. He says: ^Where¬ 
fore we must make the patient stand erect; or if this can not 
be done, we must cause him to be seated; * * * . We give 

orders to the assistants standing behind to press with their 
hands and push downwards the swelling to the pubes- Then 
taking a sharp-pointed knife or lancet, if dropsy be among the 
intestines, in the perpendicular line of the navel, and about 
three fingers' breadth distance from it we divide the hypogas- 
trium as far as the peritoneum *” 1 Celsus mentions that 
some perform it at a spot four fingers' breadth below tlxe navel 
in the left side, and recommends us to use a perforator, the point 
of which should be about the size of the third part of a 
fingers' breadth . 2 3 Vegetius, the veterinary surgeon, recom¬ 
mends paracentesis for the dropsy of cattle . 8 The Arabic 
authors Avicenna , 4 Serapion , 5 Albucasis , 6 Haly Abbas , 7 
and Rhases , 8 give similar descriptions. 

In modern times, we perform the operation in the same way. 
“ It is necessary in certain conditions to tap the abdomen in 
order to withdraw fluid which has accumulated there and this 
is usually done by means of a special trocar and canula. 
The site for tapping is selected, the usual spot being in the 
middle line, half-way between the umbilicus and the pubes. A 

1 Paulus iEgmeta, Bk. VI. 1. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

8 Celsus. vii. 15; ii, 10. 

3 Vegetius. Mulom. iii. 25. 

4 Avicenna, iii. 14; iv. 13. 

8 Serapion. iv. 7. 

0 Albucais: Chirrug. ii. 54. 

1 Haly Abbas, Pracfc. ix. 41. 

8 Rhases, Confc. xix. 
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small puncture about one-third of an inch long is made with 
the knife at the spot selected. The trocar and canula to which 
the rubber tubing is attached, are then thrust through the 
abdominal wall into the peritoneal cavity .” 1 

The Greeks did not describe the operation of tapping the 
hydrocele. They always preferred the open incision to puncture. 
Paul uses a knife for making the skin incision, but when the tunica 
vaginalis is laid bare, he divides it through the middle with a 
lancet for bleeding . 2 3 Some of the Arab authors mention 
the operation of puncturing the scrotum for hydrocele. If 
the patient be timid, and do not choose to submit to open 
incisions, Albucasis advises the surgeon to let out the water 
either with a scalpel or the instrument used for tapping in 
dropsy. He states, however, that the water will collect again 
after this operation . 8 Phases also describes this operation . 4 5 

In modern times, trapping for hydrocele is still practised. 
“When trapping a hydrocele the patient should be sitting up 
in a chair * * * . The scrotum, having been cleansed, 
is grasped from behind by the left hand * * * . A spot, 

free from any large veins, is selected on the anterior and lower 
part of the swelling, and the trocar and canula introduced with 
sharp stabbing movement .” 6 

Palakapya 6 describes vrihimukha as shaped like a grain of 
paddy and recommends it for scission and excision of rnunja. 


1 Operations of General Practice. By Corner and Pinches. P. 109, 2nd od. 

* Paulas iEginota, VI. lxii. 

3 Albucasis. Chrug. ii. 62. 

* Rhases. Cont. xxiv. 

5 Operations of General Practice, P. 145. 


Palakapya, III. 
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16. Alt A OR AWL. 

a long* sharp needle in handle, so called from its 
resemblance to the shoe-maker's instrument known as awl. “It 
has a total length of sixteen anguli, with a sharp end of the size of 
a sesamum seed. The handle is tapering like a cow's tail and is 
equal in circumference to the young stem of Durva (Unodon 
Dactylon)" (Bhoja) 1 . Susruta mentions its length to be six 
ahguli. Vagbhata describes the length to be one anguli, the 
basal half being round, and the terminal half, four cornered 
and sharp pointed. The terminal part is introduced into the 
inflammatory swellings to confirm the diagonosis of suppura¬ 
tion. It is also to be used to drain the congested blood vessels 
in the matrix of the nails as a result of traumatism 2 . 
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It is also said to have been used for perforating a thick 
lobule of the ear, though for this purpose another instrument 
called karna-vedhanl or ear-perforator—a needle specially meant 
for perforating the lobules of the ears,—is mentoined. It is three 
ariguli long, having a slit or eye in the three-fourths of its 
length. The barbers used a similar needle to perforate the ears 
on the ceremony of tonsure. 

For piercing the lobule of the ear, another instrument is 
mentioned. It is called juthika, from its end resembling in 
shape the conical bud of juthika flower (Jasminum Auriculatum). 

Susruta uses ara or panimantha to perforate the bone in 
diseases of the medullary canal caused by the obstructed and 
deranged air 1 . He next introduces one end of a tube open at 

vrur: interim i ^ 

w Hart ^ to nait ufn msar* s^h} mrt w?rr 

* CHU 1 I 

froTfe *rroun: ^Vnan: ^ to% i 

? ftvnroftTT, trow: ^ tot: ht ttotItot fwmfror <m 

i h %tohto tostutt: wh^eit srot to^ g 

^ ^ sr^ TOg a fUll 

Vagbhafcartha Kaumudl. I. xxvi. 
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Susruta Samhita. IV. iy. 
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Both ends into the eanal through the hole in the bone, while 
through the other end the surgeon sucks out the air by his 
mouth. 

For perforating the ears of the elephants, a similar needle is 
recommended by Palak&pya. It is known as karmara or nail. 

17. V ET ASAPATUAK A. 

It is a long sharp cutting instrument shaped like the leaf of 
the rattan (Calamus Rotang). Its edge is finely serrated and 
very sharp. The blade and handle are equal in length, measur¬ 
ing four anguli. Bhoja says: “The blade is one afiguli 
wide” 1 . It is said to have been used for puncturing vessels in 
phlebotomy 2 . 

18. Vadisa or sharp hook. 

In shape it is described to resemble the ordinary fish-hook. 
Bhoja describes the total length to be six afiguli, its hook being 
half an anguli and its handle five and a half anguli long. The end 
is bent; the curvature varies and may be shaped like a half-moon 3 . 
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Susruta says 1 : The end of the hook is sharply edged and is said 
to have resembled the new leaf of Java (Hordeum vulgare). 

It is recommended by SuSruta 2 to be used for extraction of 
foreign bodies, e.g ., the extraction of stone from the urethra. 
Its use is also mentioned for transfixing the membranous 
expansion in the operation for pterygium 3 and for fixing and 
dragging the uvula and tonsil before the performance of any 
operation on these parts 4 . Cakradatta 5 mentions its use for 
fixing a growth, before its excision by the knife. 
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It Was also used for fixing any growth in ti e eye, previous 
to its excision by the mandalagra 1 . For this purpose the Greeks 
Used the vulsellum (myzon). Aetius says: “If there % a large 
and malignant, excrescence in the angle of the orbit, the enlarged 
^ part must be seized with vulsella and cut off .” 2 

Evidently vadisa was used on many occasions when in 
modern times we use the dissection forceps to steady a part 
before excision. 

Vadisa is described in the Asvavaidyaka 3 to have been 
similarly used during the operation of pterygium in horses. 

Palakapya 4 5 mentions vadisa which is described as eight ahguli 
long, the end being rounded like a wheel. It is to be used for 
raising the membranes of the eye globe. 

Sharp hooks were used by the Greeks and Romans, for 
similar purposes. The use of the sharp hook for fixing the 
pterygium is mentioned by Celsus 6 , Aetius 6 , Paul 7 and 
Albucasis 8 . 

Its use in the excision of the tonsil is mentioned by Paul 9 . 
After the patient being placed in the proper position, he 
narrates: “We take a hook (tenaculum) and perforate the 

1 See foot notes l, 2 and 3, P. 227. 

,J Aetius. vi. 74. 

5 fsjert farra gvr i 

Asvavaidyka, XXX. v. 32. 

* -itfsst' i 

Palakapya, III. m. 

5 Celsus. VII. vii. 

6 Aetius. Tet. ii, iii, 60. 

1 Paul. VI. xviii. 

8 Albucasis. Ghirrug, ii, 16. 

* * Paul. VI. xxx. 
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tonsil with it, and drag it outwards as much as we can without 
drawing its membranes along 1 with it, and then we cut it out 
by the root with the scalpel suited to the hand, called 
ancylotomus, for there are two such instruments, having opposite 
characters”. 

19. Danta sanku or tooth-scaler. 

Its head is half an ahguli long. It is quadrangular in shape 
and has a sharp edge. Susruta 1 describes the end as slightly 
bent, sharp and shaped like the fresh leaf of Java. Bhoja 2 
describes the end to be like that of the vrlhimukha. 

Vagbhata 3 describes a similar instrument called dantalekhana 
or tooth-scaler. It is also quadrangular in shape, one side 
being sharp-edged and the opposite side little lengthened. It is 


1 See foot note 1. P. 265. 
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recommended to be used for the extraction of sordes and tartar 
from the teeth 1 . 

f The procedure of the operation of tooth-extraction is not 
described in detail in the medical books of the Hindus. But the 
operation seems to have been well known, for Susruta distinctly 
advises the students to practise the operation of extraction on the 
fruits of Panas (Atrocarpus Integrifolia), Vimbl (Cephalandra 
Indica), Vilva (dEgle Marmelos) and on the teeth of the dead 
animals 2 . He also advises us to extract the wisdom teeth and to 
apply cautery to their sockets 3 . Also when a tooth becomes loose 
he directs us to extract it and apply cautery to the socket 4 . In 
the treatment of sinus caused by carious tooth, he advises us 
to extract the tooth, otherwise the sinus would extend down to 
the inferior maxillary bone 5 . 

# # * # 

Susruta Samhita, IT. xxii. 

2 See foot note 2. P, 280. 
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Palakapya 1 mentions the extraction of tooth of the elephant 
by means of enlpada which is an iron bar, thirty-two anguli 
long and equal to the tooth in circumference. 

Paul says 2 : “The laminae which unite to them (the teeth) 
we may remove as may appear proper, with the concave part 
of a specillum, a raspatory, or a file.^ The operation of tooth- 
extraction was however, not liked by the ancient Greeks as cases 
in which the operation proved fatal, occurred in their practice. 
Caelius Aurelianus, Herophilus, and Galen disapprove in general 
of the operation, except in extreme cases. 

It would, no doubt, be interesting to know that in ancient 
India, the Hindus knew how to make false teeth to be used 
by men who have lost them either by accident or by extraction 
by the dentists. In 1194 A.D., Sahabuddin defeated Jayacandra 
in battle, “and the incident of the body of the raja being 
recognised by his false teeth 3 —a circumstance which throws 
some light on the state of manners” is well known. 


20. EsanI or sharp probes. 


“The.probes”, says Caraka 4 , “are of two kinds, the hard or 


1 l 


Palakapya, III. xviii. 


2 Paul. VI. xxviii, 

3 Elphinsfcone’s History of India, P. 365, 5th Ed. 

4 ftPunnwi i 
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Caraka Sarahita, VI. xiii. 
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metallic probes, and the soft probes such as the young stems of 
plants. The hard probes are required for deep sinuses in the 
fleshy parts and the sides of the body, while the softer varieties 
are used for probing the superficial sinuses”. The ends of the 
probes are generally sharped like the head of the earth-worms 1 . 
SuSruta 2 describes them to be eight atiguli long. They are to be 
used as probes to ascertain the direction of sinuses. 3 The blunt 
probes have been described before under the salakas. 4 

The sharp probes have the shape of a needle and are six aiiguli 
long. The other end carries an eye through which is put one 
end of a caustic thread (/'.<?., thread soaked in caustic lotion and 
then dried). The probe is to be used for piercing the tissues 
through the blind end of the sinus. The end of the thread is 
next to be withdrawn from the eye of the probe and a tight knot 
applied with the other pnd. The intervening bridge of tissues 
is thus gradually cut and the sinus opened. If the cord be found 
inefficient for the purpose, a second thread is to be tied similarly. 6 




* yrenro tromrsu?! i 


Susruta Sarahita, I. viii. 
Ibid. . 
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4 See page 155-7. 
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This method of treatment is recommended for the weak and 
timid patients. The needle-shaped probe is also to be used in the 
extirpation of new growths bv means of caustic threads. 
Cakradatta 1 also describes this operation , evidently hecopies it 
from Susruta. In the Yogaratnakara- the verses describing' the 
operation are also quoted. Vagbhata also mentions a needle-, 
shaped probe for the same purpose. 

In treating of fistula-in-ano, Paul quotes from Hippocrates 
and says 4 :—“For Hippocrates directs us to pass a raw thread. 


rnwgi rrfffflfsra i nt qy vq mfTiftR i 

tjywjuft' uuufbj tow' i 

crt: to ii 
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Susruta Samhita, IV. xvii. 

1 Those verses are quoted in the Cakradatta, Nadivrana Cikitsa. 

5 Also quoted in the Yogaratnakara, P. 346. 
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consisting of five pieces, through the fistula by means of 
a probe having a perforation, or a double headed specillum; 
and to tie the ends of the thread and tighten it every day until 
the whole intermediate substance between the orifices be divided 
and the tigatute fall out”. Hippocrates 1 describes minutely the 
apolinose and recommends it for those who from timidity avoid a 
surgical operation. Celsus recommends the thread to be 
smeared with some escharotic ointment. The process, he says, 
is slow but free from pain 2 . Albucasis 3 also approves of the 
operation according to circumstances. The operation called 
apolinose by the ligature, is very celebrated. Ambrose Pare, 
Foubert, Camper, Griudo de Cauliaco and Rogerius approve of 
the ligature. It has been recommended by some of the 
modern surgeons 4 . The operation is still practised in India 
by the Madrasi specialists for fistula-in-ano. 

Vagbhata 9 describes copper probes having the sharp ends 
shaped like the buds of Kuravaka (Baleria Cristata) to be used in 

1 Hippocrates. ‘De Fistiilis’. 

2 Celsus. vii. 4. 

3 Albucasis. Chirr ug. ii. BO. 

1 Lancet, vol. 1. 1845, new series. 
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the operation of cataract. Susruta 1 describes such a probe to be 
eight anguli long, made of copper, or iron, or gold, the ends being 
shaped like buds. A thread is spirally twisted round the middle 
of the instrument for a length of a thumb's breadth, to afford 
a firm grasp by the surgeon's fingers. This instrument must 
not be rough, thick or very sharp, for then there would be a 
greater chance of the eye being injured more than is necessary 
and at many places. So also in couching of cataract, Celsus 
says: “Then a needle is to be applied, sharp so as to penetrate, 
but not too fine." 2 

Palakapya 3 mentions esanl in the surgical treatment of 
diseases of the elephants. He describes three probes,—smooth and 
shaped like the collyrium rods. They are recommended to be 
ten, twenty and thirty anguli long respectively. 
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The operation of couching for cataract is essentially an Indian 
operation; and Susmta describes the operation minutely as 
follows :— 

The operation, of couching for cataract. 

Sugruta says 1 : “Now we shall describe the treatment of cataract 
caused by phlegm. If inside the crystalline lens, anything is seen 
like a half-moon-shaped drop of water or pearl, hard, irregular 
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or thin, striated or shinning, painful or red, caused by the 
deranged humours, the oleaginous applications and fomentations 
are to be tried first at a time when it is neither hot nor cold; 
then he (patient) is to be ligatured after having him seated con¬ 
veniently, and should be directed to look towards his own nose. 
The intelligent (surgeon), then seperating the white part from 
the black part and the external canthus of the eye after opening 
it, avoiding the vascular network, and leaving the parts above 
and below intact, is to pass a yavamukhl salaka (or sharp needle 
having its end resembling a wheat) through a natural opening 
on the side, steadily holding the rod with the thumb, index 
and middle fingers. If the operation be required on the right 
eye, the left hand, and if on the left eye, the right hand of the 
surgeon should use the needle in puncturing. A successful 
puncture is known by the escape of a drop of fluid and an 
audible sound. The experienced surgeon is to sprinkle woman's 
milk just after the puncture, and keeping the needle there, 
whether the deranged humour be movable or not, should 
apply fomentations externally by means of oily remedies for the 
deranged air. The crystalline lens is next to be scarified by 
the sharp end of the needle. Then keeping the needle fixed 
in the side of the eye, the patient should be directed to sniff so 
as to destroy the phlegm of the lens. The proper scarification 
will be indicated when the lens appeal's brilliant as the sun 
uncovered by clouds. Then the vision being clear, the needle in 
the side of the eye, is to be removed; and the eye is to be well 
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soaked with ghee (melted butter) and bandaged properly,” 
Vagbhata also discribes the operation similarly. 1 

To this we may compare the account of the operation as 
given by Celsus. He “ lays it down as a rule, that when the 
suffusion is small, immovable, and of the colour of sea water, 
or of shinning iron, and if a small degree of light can be 
percieved at the side, there is reason to hope well of the case. 
He forbids us to operate until the disease has attained a proper 
consistence. He directs us to place the patient opposite the 
operator, who is to sit on a higher seat, while the patient's head 
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is held by an assistant. The sound eye is to be previously 
covered up with wool. If the left eye is affected, the operator 
must use his right hand, and vice versa. A needle which is 
sharp and not too slender is to be passed direct through the 
two coats at a place intermediate between the temporal angle and 
the black of the eye, and towards the middle of the cataract. 
When the needle has perforated far enough, which is readily 
known by the abscence of resistance, it is to be turned so as 
gradually to remove the cataract below the region of the pupil 
and this object being attained it is to be strongly pressed to 
the lower part. If it remain there the operation is completed, 
but if it return, it is to be cut and torn by the needle into 
many pieces, in which state they'are easier depressed, and prove 
less troublesome. The needle is then to be drawn out direct 
and soft wool smeared with white of an egg, and other anti¬ 
inflammatory applications are to be used. Quiet, restricted 
diet, and soothing treatment will be proper. x ” Paul 1 2 , Mesue 3 , 
Albueasis 4 * , Rhazes 6 and others also describe the operation of 
couching in similar terms. Albueasis gives figures of these 
needles. 

The operation is still practised in India by the mals who 
consider themselves specialists in diseases of the eyes. 



21. S ARP ASYA. 

Vagbhata describes an instrument having its end resembling 


1 Celsus. vi. See Adam’s Commentary to Paul VI. xxi. 

a Paul. VI. xxi. 

9 Mesue. De Aegr. oculi, 15. 

4 Albueasis. Chirrug, 11. 28. 

fi Rhazes. Ad mausor. 
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the mouth of a snake 1 . The blade is said to be half an anguli 


long*. It is advised to be used for excision of the nasal and aural 
polypi. 


The fact that it was able to work inside the nose and the 
auditory canal shows that it could not have been of any great 
breadth, possibly less than a quarter of an inch at the most. 
The exact shape of the sarpasya cart not be determined with 
certainty. The Greeks however used for the same purpose, 
“ a polypus scalpel, having its extremity shaped like a myrtle 
leaf/’ which was a double instrument, the other end being a 
scoop 2 . 


Gold or Silver knife. 


To cut the navel cord, Caraka 3 recommends the]use of a 
knife, made of gold, or silver, or iron. To make gold and silver 
knives of sharp edges seems absonous to our reason, but we 
must remember that to cut the navel cord, a very keen edge is 
not required, and even now the purpose is often served by the 
native dhais with a piece of split bamboo. 


1 wtar it 


A^tafiga Hj;daya Samhita. I. xxvi. 


sun SIWTTf t 

gyaia vsn i 


Yagbhatartha Kaumudl. I. xxvi. 


2 Paul. YI. xxv. 


3 See foot-note 4. P. 65. 
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Pratuda. 

Susruta mentions it as a knife to be used for making 
scarifications on the body of a lunatic. 1 

The mode of holding the sharp instruments . 

Susruta says 2 : “ The vrddliipatra is to be held at the 

junction of the handle and the blade; and all instruments 
used for incision should be held similarly. The vrddhipatra and 
mandalagra, if used for scarification, should be held with the 
hand raised a little; when used for evacuating abscesses, they, 
as well as all other instruments, should be held by the fore part 
of the handle. But in the case of children, old or delicate or 
timid persons, women, and kings and princes, abscesses should 
be evacuated with the trikurccaka. The vrihimukha is to be 
held with the thumb and forefinger, its handle being covered 
within the palm. The kutharika is to be held in position with 
the left hand, and struck with the middle finger when let go 
forcibly from the under surface of the thumb of the right hand. 
The ara, karapatra and esanf should be held at their extremities. 

nfqurt ^ Hem* qr h 

Susruta Samliita, VI. liii. 

i ifi^' ftrftie'mwPiRT 

i tret ti^rere faf 

i <re s’fTRir* ntftRtar i wwwift?- 

tw f<rea*?n{ire*ng i ’JiKWirtfiTOt i g 



Susruta Samhita. I, viii. 
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The other instruments are to be held as required in particular 
cases.” Vagbhata also gives similar directions 1 . 

The practical training in surgical opera tions . 

Susruta says 2 : “Even after a pupil has mastered the whole of 
the medical, treatises, the preceptor should instruct him practically 
how to perform surgical operations and how to administer oils and 
other medicines. However learned he may be in books, he cannot 
be fit for surgical practice, unless he has acquired the practical 
training. Therefore the preceptor should show his pupils the 
methods of operations, of incision, excision and division, upwards 
and downwards on the pumpkin, bottle-gourds, water-melons, 
and the three varieties of cucumbers—Trapusa (Cucumis Sativus), 
Ervaruka (Cucumis Utillissimus), and Karkaruka (Cucumis Melo). 

crshft » 

firerwift ^ i 

m vwz IWTPDf* *nw # ^ i 

Astafiga Hfdaya Samhita. I. xxvi. 

| ^t*ira9t*STt Hwftl I f(cf 

refag fst fwm i 

ntw ^ i w«? i 

^ i ^rretg; i 

l fWI?I I 

*N«I I pra I 

* ***fiww*fow to* tonfafir i 

Susruta Samhita, 1. ix, 
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The operation of puncturing or tapping may be demonstrated 
on leather bags, bladders and pouches, filled with slush; 
scarifications, on stretched pieces of leather covered with hair ; 
opening on the veins of dead animals or on stalks of 
water-lily; probing on worm-eaten wood, bamboo, reed, 
tube or dried bottle-gourd; extraction, on the pulp of 
jack fruit, the Bael fruit (iEgle Marmelos), Vimbi fruit 
(Cephalandra Indica) or on the teeth of dead animals. Evacua¬ 
tion on a lump of wax applied to a board of £almali wood 
(Bombax Malabaricum); sewing, on the two ends of a thick piece 
of cloth or soft leather; bandaging on the limbs of a dummy 
(human figure made of cloth and clay), bandaging the root of 
the ear, on a piece of soft flesh, or the stalk of a water-lily ; 
application of cauteries, on pieces of flesh; introduction of tubes 
for clysters (urethral, rectal and vaginal) and wound-syringe, on 
the spout of an earthen vessel filled with water, or on the mouth 
#f a bottle-gourd or similar objects.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ANUSASTBA. 



The anuSastra means substitutes for cutting instruments. 
They are the following 1 :— 

1. Bamboo. 2. crystal. 3. glass. 4. ruby. 5. leeches. 6. fire. 
7. caustics. 8. the nails. 9. leaves of Goji (Elephantobus 
Scaber), 10. £ephSlikS (Nyctanthe Arbortristris), and 11. £akha 
(Tectona Grandis). 12. young stems of plants. 13. hair 
14. finger. 

These are advised to be used in case of infants or timid 
persons or when the proper instruments are not available. 2 

1. Bamboo. 

A piece of split bamboo is said to have been used for cutting 
through and cutting into some parts of the body. It is still 
used by the native dhais or midwives for cutting the funis. 

A piece of bamboo is directed to be used for applying 
pressure on small boils to cure them by subsidence 3 . For the 
same purpose^ the pressure of the thumb is also recommended 1 . 

arwvu ’sfh i , , _ T ... 

* Susruta Samhita. X. vih. 

rift Wife II 

Ibid. 

fisrsrei tawli w i 

Ibid. IY. xviii. 

* ^ t^prrsn ud: shi: i 

f^tpnui B«*ii»;w?i 5 i wi 

Cakradatta, Vranasotha Cikitsa, 
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Bamboo is also mentioned to have supplied largely the 
materials of splints for treatment of fractures and dislocations. 
For this purpose it is to be split into thin layers 1 . Split bamboo 
is still used for the treatment of fractures by the kavirajes and 
might advantageously be used by the modern surgeons as a 
cheap and easily available material for splint. 

Dissection. 

It is generally supposed that the practice of dissection of 
the human body for anatomical studies was unknown to 
the ancients. But the practice of human dissection is 
unmistakably referred to in the SuSruta Samhita. 2 Brushes 
made of bamboo, barks of trees, grass roots, and hairs are 
mentioned as instruments of dissection. “Thus a body should 
be secured which is complete in all the parts and which is 
of a person who was not more than 100 years old, nor who 
died from the effects of poison or of a chronic disease. Having 
cleared the intestines of any faecal matter, the body should 
be well wrapped either in Munja (Saecharam Munja), or grass, 
or barks of trees or hemp etc., put inside a cage which should 
be firmly fastened, in a solitary spot, in a calm river and thus 
allowed to decompose. After seven nights, having taken out 


1 VFl i 

Harita Samhita, II.I lvi. 

fsrarar* mxw tophus ft 

Susruta Saiihita, III. v. 
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the thoroughly decomposed body, it should be slowly rubbed 
with a brush made either of Usira (Andropagon Murieatus) or 
hair, 0 !’ bamboo, or barks of trees, examining at the same time 
with the eyes, every division and sub-division of the body, 
external or internal, beginning with the skin, as delineated in 
the sastras ” Animal anatomy was also thoroughly understood as 
each part of the body had its own distinctive name. 

Hoernle 1 says : “Probably it will come as a surprise to many 
as it did to myself, to discover the amount of anatomical know¬ 
ledge which is disclosed in the works of the earliest medical 
writers of India. Its extent and accuracy are surprising, when 
we allow for tlieir early age—probably the sixth century 
before Christ—and their peculiar methods of definition.***^ the 
practice of such dissection in ancient India we have direct proof 
in the medical compendium of Susruta, and it is indirectly con¬ 
firmed by the statements of Caraka. It is worthy of note, 
however, that in the writings of neither of these two oldest 
Indian medical writers is there any indication of the practice of 
animal dissection.” 

The Greeks did not practise disection of the human body. 
“The anatomical knowledge of the Hippocratists was derive 
chiefly from dismemberment of animals, experience in 
slaughtering and s'acrifices, and from the observation of surgical 
cases. Systematic dissection of the human body was out of the 
question owing to the religious precepts which strictly enjoined 
immediate burial, and to the superstitious horror of the dead which 
then prevailed. The supposition that outstanding individual 
investigators, upon rare occasions, did not hesitate to examine 


i Hoernle. Osteology. Preface, iii- 
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human bodies or parts of bodies (particularly) bones, in order to 
correct prevailing opinions, is one which, if not susceptible of 
direct proof, is at least probable. This supposition, besides 
being borne out by many statements on the part of ancient 
writers, is the more probable since tho bodies of savages, traitors 
and criminals \vere outside the pale of religious ordinances and 
were therefore available, as were also accidentally obtained 
portions of the body, to satisfy the curiosity of scientific in¬ 
vestigators. No one of the oft-quoted extracts from the 
Hippocratic writings, supposed by individual historians to refer 
to human dissection, is quite conclusive, whilst nowhere is 
there in the pathology of the day any definite trace of anatomical 
research upon the bodies of those dead of disease. On the 
other hand comparisons are frequently instituted by the Hyppo- 
cratists referring to facts acquired through zootomy or to 
anatomico-pathological discoveries such as might have been 
made in the slaughtering of beasts.” 1 

The study of anatomy received its impetus from the 
Alexandrian School. “Herophiilus improved the technique 
and developed the terminology of anatomy and enriched it by 
valuable discoveries made in the dessection of human bodies, 
particularly in the knowledge of nerves, vessels and viscera, 
but also in that of the eye. With his works, systematic 
anatomical investigation may in fact be said to begin .” 2 

“Like Herophilus, Erasistratos made a successful study of 
anatomy, even surpassing the former in knowledge of details, 
and in a series of observations upon the cadavers of men and 



1 History of Medicine. Neuborger. P< 150. 
4 Ibid. P. 177*8. 
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animals, corrected his own mistakes as well as those of others. 
His greatest achievement was in the study of nerves and 
vessels/’ 1 


2, 3 and 4. Crystal, glass and ruby. 

These are recommended to be used for cutting through and 
cutting into some parts of the body. 

Glass vessels for preparing medicines are often mentioned. 
Sarngadhara 2 used it for purifying mercury. 

5. Leeches. 

Leeches are described to be the mildest of all means for 
extracting blood, and are recommended for princes, childern, 
women, and timid people 3 . 

Twelve kinds of leeches are described 4 ; six of them 
are poisonous and six, non-poisonous. 


1 History of Medicine. Neuberger. P. 181. 

ftftra ufafr urn 3 sftwi 11 

Sarngadhara Samgraha, II. xii. 

^ %rratsf*rff<?r 11 

Susrufca Samhita, I. xiii. 

* srewrowngftfii sraiipn ?fir airfare: i cn tirei' flfwr. 

^ fsrf#n:i ^ s-sr^ 

gfo; 1 ftwn wiMrat 1 

1^11 

I rnfttii 3^f in ’KTOTfimra' 
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The poisonous leeches are :— 

1. Krsna:—it is of the colour of black collyrium and has a 

4 

broad bead. 

TOSffsrRTfwrfsT toR?i i to tors: wnTOSTTOi TOfriRfTO- 
jftsrj: i ^Prt: Taftf%?if%cTT rwtri: i to fafror. i 

qrfron fqf^n TOg# sjfwt g<?r<fangs#t TaRfroTOtfa i to TOrawfror- 
«nfro qvsmr sw Ret’TOTO’irf qifasn i fqrfTO'an ftotri foinwm Rrrsn i 
tottoi! sftaqifirsft i sjftqnfrRr ^ sjfron i 

Tprof g^tqfg*ajqwr g^qrg# i fa^r TOqroqrfTOiTOiP^qTOin TOiftqn 
wr qro i stot qftqr rwtrt: i 

trot TO?TOiiq*liwiTOn TOlWfbn? i tostt *it toRt q? totto> 
^TOnraRRTR frown i sr*?^ qiTOjro^^' TOrofrorpa qrrof- 
totr arroteqnfsT ^ q«nfqi i T^rreTOiwrow' »r^?^r tojw i 

O' ' 

totrr wrr toto?' TOwtn i toRt wr i 

«iwi: qftfarer, ?Rt sKfrofror: i 
°\ 

TOfwUronfror. q(wq *T qfsRTi: || 

^srar 5Tgi^tsqtq«?n«janfqcqgqq5?T dw? «n froro wa TOron»i TOtro- 
tortow: to i sjftctw m: TOTOTOftqrroteqr qfroRRT: qferarTO 
^twrfwrasn toi sn^sr' wrfRri *m 

Hf HTngqw^s zB ' 1 ^ sttfrofro^ nr ron^aq^fsi qi roiTOfa *r 

Sj^W ^ W t STO^tTI TOI q ftfTO^STOTOWTsr' #i<4lTOT =3 w' TO! 
TOffeTO »ZTTO?tfiT sJTOff WTO fftffiq I 

^Rr ^^sn^^T*nsTqspqi qq sffRnciroJsr sr 
^h ro^TOR fqrxn i to qfrot crorot’roqfwRTTff ^qwra^sff tot- 
wnmsr'ftRr « a retag * & t ^f%nre^n^w^t«it to: TOqgqttTOron^^- 
gww^wTqspasqscipfTftraTsftfb i totrrtt ^ftiTOTORren wRfqnsn 
to?i i *n #?Rr sr sjt wifan crt to: tojrw^ i n^Rron Rifro- 
TOTOserrot to toRti to itott grow ^fro«n?f ^froro r qtsn^srtsi^ 
5T^t3rwflgsnqq?^Rn{TOf^q qft^^nfRt m m totot to* froa^nqr 
ro?t: qRrsnfcRr i 



Snsruta Samhita, I. *K. 
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2. Karvura:—it is as long as an eel with elevated stripes 
across the abdomen. 

3. Alaarardda:—it looks as if covered with hair and has 

© 

large sides and black mouths. 

4. Indrayudha:—or rain-bow coloured ; it has rain-bow 
coloured longitudinal stripes on the back. 

5. Samudrika:—it is of dark yellow colour and has 
variegated flower like spots on its body. 

6. G-ocandana:—it has a bifurcated tail like the scrotum 
of a bull and a small mouth. 

The non-poisonous ones are— 

1. Kapila or the greenish one;—it has its two sides of the 
colour of orpiment, and on its back, it is smooth and of the 
colour of a green pea. 

2. Pirigala or twany ;—it is of a reddish-brown colour, 
has a round body and moves quickly. 

3. ^ahku-mukhl or bluish-red ;—it is of the colour of the 
liver, sucks quickly and has a long sharp mouth. 

4. Musika or rat-like;—it has the shape and colour of 
a rat's tail and emits a disagreeable smell. 

5. Pundarika-mukhi or lotus-faced ;—it is of the colour of a 
green pea and has a mouth liks a lotus. 

6. Savarika;—it is sljpiy, coloured green like a lotus- 
leaf and eight angulil long; it is to be used in veterinary 
practice. 

The non-poisonous leeches generally live in meadows and fresh 
water. They are to be caught with a piece of wet leather and 
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kept in a new large earthen pot filled with mud, water, green 
fungi, dry flesh, etc. The water is to be changed every third day 
and the pot every seventh day. 

To apply leeches, the patient is directed to lie down and the 
part is to be rubbed dry with powdered cow dung and earth. The 
leech is then to be smeared with a paste containing turmeric, 
mustard and water, to excite them, washed thoroughly with 
water and then applied, its body being covered with a piece of 
wet cloth. To fix it quickly, a drop of milk or blood is to be 
applied over the diseased part, scarification of which is also 
recommended instead. When the leech has removed the 
necessary quantity of blood, a small quantity of salt is advised to 
be sprinkled upon its head to make it drop off. Then the 
leech is to be put upon some powdered rice and its mouth 
is advised to be smeared with oil and salt. 

Then it is to be stripped and put in fresh water, and should 
be used again, if it moved, but if languid, thrown away. 

The leech-bites are to be smeared with honey, cold water and 
astringent substances, or poulticed. 

Vagbhata also gives similar directions for the application of 


“r> 

leeches. 1 


Swift? srratwaten: i 
wr. Hsi u 
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Dr. Ray lias clearly shown that “the discription of 
leeches as given by Rhazes agrees almost word for word with 
that of Susrnta (Sauasrad) in many places”. He describes 
the parallelism at length and comes to the conclusion “of the 
use of a chapter of the Sumita or some such work 1 ”. 

6 AND 7 . EIRE AND CAUSTICS. 

The use of cauteries in surgery has been described before 
under the head of the accessory blunt instuments 2 . 


htnui m: n 

HI RHRlfl HfTfpg fotflcHnn I 

ufoR Riui sfo srira v n 
’TOcro foan^sr hr smfe qfoam: i 
H*raraifecn sit ii 
srrolfo ^cHSfueir <?g fem: i 
faRitftWP? II 

ifounre msrt!W«tfitan i 

ruh tu: #0^nfoar 11 

taw nit ^ efetswfe hth i 

’SW’T ^feuw n 

j s 

T^r *j*r. hi h mutn i 

ijsforj qjm eid WH ART SRfoiinq I 
*uucn »u?: 11 
m: ^hrh ut ucrei^irfwfo i 
HWifo' ufon: u 

ffel ’FfUTfe^: I 
WtullHM(iH«Hrltl aftcRE II 

A^tafiga Hfdaya Samhita, I. xxvi. 


1 History of Hindu Chemistry, Introduction P. Ixviii, 

2 See Page 213-9. 
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8 AMD 14. FINGERS AND NAILS. 

The uses of surgeon's fingers and nails in surgical operations 
has been described before 1 . 


9,10 and 11. Leaves. 

Hough leaves such as those of Fig trees (Ficus Indieus), Goji 
(Elephantopus Scaber), Sephalika (Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis) and 
Saka (Tectonia Grandis) are recommended for scarifying abscesses 
if they do not heal up after repeated opening by the knife. If 
there is any formation of pus in the mouth or eyelids, it may be 
evacuated with these leaves (Susruta) 2 . These leaves are also to 
be used for bleeding the gums in gingivitis. 

To cover the wounds, SuSruta gives a list of leaves to be used 
according to the nature of the wound and season of the 
year 3 :— 

For air-deranged wounds;—use leaves of Eranda (Rieinus 
Communis) ; Bhurjapatra (Betula Bhojpatra), Putika (Caesalpinia 
Bonducella) and Haridra (Curcuma Longa). 

1 See Page 199-202, and 204-5. 

» *hiiMtoqcr, qrra f%«%1q ii% cwi i 

Susruta Samhita, IV. xxii. 

qwipra' % wjjift qq*N ^ 11 
qcnf% wHfawPf ’q i 
fftft twPrqwt »i% 11 

xnrsnsroi s% h 


Ibid. IV. i. 
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For bile or blood-deranged wounds;—use leaves of Asvabala 
(Basella Itubra), Kasmaripatra, (Gmelina Arborea), Vata (Ficus 
Bengalensis) and Kumuda (Nymphae Lotus). 

For phlegm-deranged wounds—use leaves of Patha (Cisam- 
phelos Hexandra), Murva (Sansevieria Zeylaniea), Gucjuci 
(Tinospora Cordifolia), KakamacI (Solanum Nigrum), Haridra 
(Curcuma Longa) and Snkna§a (Oroxylura Indicum). 

For similar purpose Caraka 1 recommends us to use the loaves 
of Kadamva (Anthoeephalus Cadamba), Arjuna (Terminalia 
Arjuna), Nimva (Azadiraclita Indica), Pa tali, Pippala (Ficus 
Religiosa) and Arka (Calotropis Gigantea). 

The leaves of* the padma or nvmpha) are to be used for 
handling the eyeballs and the intestines, to replace them in 
their proper position when prolapsed by injury 2 (Susruta) 
Caraka recommends lotus leaves and plantain leaves * as 
coverings to the bleeding piles , 3 Cakradatta 4 mentions the use of 

Caraka Sain hi ta, VI . xiii, 

* fas' g srn i 

cifsRfsg sin: i 

gifani g it 

Susruta Sarnhita, IV. ii. 

5 sftcrsraftra: i 

q^tgqgglg n 

Caraka Saifthita, VI. ix. 

* jNtsiqnfaqn qaw w$cr v i 

eft’ll fg«? wk' fwrg ^ n 

Cakradatta, Area Cikitsa, 
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Goji and Sephalika leaves for scratching the piles before the 
application of caustics to them. He also directs us to rub the 
small tumours with the rough leaves before the application of 
various ointments . 1 Sivodasa also mentions the use of such leaves 
for rubbing the eyelids in the pillva disease . 2 Susruta s mentions 
the use of rough leaves for scratching any part. 

Paul 4 mentions the use of tig leaves, for rubbing down the 
hard granulations of granular lids. 

12. Young stems of plants. 

The young shoots are described to have served the purpose of 
a probe. Caraka 5 calls them the soft variety, the metallic ones 
being called 'the hard probes. These shoots are to be used for 
superficial sinuses. Susruta directs us to use the young shoots 


1 


qawn' iftsgn: i 

Cakradatta, Granthyarvuda Cikitisa. 

* q?sws^ftftra»r)’ii<ira i 
gq; $«rf?*** fogfraigft ii 

Oakradatta, Netraroga Cikitsa. 

Tattva Cnndrika. Ibid. 

8 ’fra' ara' fag' §ra' sraragj i 
qnssnfa ^ qmfa iremg ii 

Susruta Sarahita. IV. i. 

* Paul, Illi xxii. 

* See foot-note 4. P. 269. 
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of the pot-herbs called Cunca and Upadika (Basella Rubra) 
as probes in sinuses on the eyelids and arround the anus . 1 

If in young people the teeth become loose as the result of 
some injury, the patient should be directed to live upon milk 
only, sucking it through the stalk of lily; and thus affording 
the teeth rest and a chance of being firmly fixed again . 2 

To excite emesis, Sariigadhara , 3 advises us to introduce a 
tube of Eranda (Ricinus Communis) into the throat of the 
patient. The vomiting is also said to have been excited by 
thursting a finger or a stalk of lily down the throat. 


itvft mm i 

fa fvcwm 

Susrufca Sarahita, IV. i. 

Suaruta Samhita. IV. iii. 

*sfl4 ^tnfta fa** ftst t 

w' qre fa pn ^ » 

<fi*i*3<<sisn§N *u*w‘ qw^fs^v.' 
sfsn?' =w?r. g'*r. qi’ff ft ^ n 

Sariigadhara Samgraha, III. iii, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HYGIENIC APPLIANCES AND HOSPITAL 
REQUISITIES. 

Tooth-Brush. 

The ancient Hindus used branches of trees as tooth-brush. 
They should have the length of twelve anguli and the circum¬ 
ference equal to that of the little finger. Susruta directs us to 
use a straight and plain branch of such trees as have an astringent, 
or sweet, or bitter, or sour taste 1 . Amongst these classes of 
trees, the twigs of Khadira (Acacia Catechu), Madhuka 
(Brassia Latifolia), Nimva (Melia Azadirachta), Karnja 
(Pongamia Glabra) are the best. The end of the stick is to be 
chewed first to form a brush and the teeth are then to be 
rubbed with it. He recommends us to use some tooth-powder . 2 

srarfa nsid i 

II 

’s'srid nqt fhs mrrefem i 
fimra f?ra% 1 

Susmfca Ramhita, IV. rxiv 

5 xfts femf# rrasi ^ i 
t=nfa«rra ftsjhdfq ii 
Wfi j?^sn i;4%ir vr i 

Ibid, 
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Bhavamisra mentions the names of other trees which maybe used 
for the purpose , 1 and also gives us a list of trees to be avoided . 2 
The use of the tooth-brash is contra-indicated in the various 
diseases of the mouth, ears, &c . 8 Caraka 4 advises us to use the 
tooth-brush twice a day. 

1 vm gift: uros ftst-it n 

it# ggtl^ft: i 

lift* ft$g ft3^ ii 

girH? g nirftftTIlsKlgftg ^ I 

g g 53 tuf?T: 11 

fifft Wfcrctgfti g I 

’SfqWT’T yftUNI fltrigfiragugft: II 
giff«rf f?uw: ^liH *rai i 
ftroft II 

Bliava Prakasa, Li. 

* ficrera rrum 1 

igr^< giftfi*^ u!?t <j<kww: h 
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Ibid, 
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Susruta Samhita, IV. xxiv 
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SuSruta mentions the use of a tooth-brush to extract a 
fish-bone from the throat . 1 

After cleansing the mouth with water after meals, I’Tsing 
ordains 3 “Chew tooth-wood in the mouth; let the tongue as well 
as the teeth be carefully cleaned and purified/’ Again he 
says: “It is surely not seemly for any one to spend his time 
after meals chaffing and chattering, nor is it right to remain 
impure and guilty all day and night, without preparing water 
in a clean jar or without chewing a tooth-wood.” 

He continues 3 : “Every morning one must chew tooth-vroods, 
and clean the teeth with them, and rub off the dirt of the tongue as 
carefully as possible. Only after the hands have been washed and 
the mouth cleansed is a man fit to make a salutation; if not, both 
the salnter and the saluted are at fault. Tooth-wood is Danta- 
kastha in Sanskrit—dauta, tooth, and ka§tha, a piece of 
wood. It is made about twelve finger-breadths in length, and 
even the shortest is not less than eight finger-breadths long. 
Its size is like the little finger. Chew softly one of its ends, 
and clean the teeth with it. If one unavoidably come near a 
superior, while chewing the woods, one should cover the mouth 
with the left hand. 

Then breaking the wood, and bending it, rub the tongue. 
In addition to the tootli-wood, some tooth-pieks made of iron 
or copper may be used or a small stick of bamboo or wood, 
flat as the surface of the little finger and sharpened on one 

1 | 

Rusruta Sarahita, I. xxvii. 

2 I’Tsing. Records of the Buddhist Religion. -Takakusu. T\ 26-7. 

3 Ibid. ch. viii. Use of Tooth-woods. P, 33, 

38 
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end, may be used for cleaning the teeth and tongue ; one must 
be careful not to hurt the mouth. When used, the wood must 
be washed and thrown away. 

Whenever a tooth-wood is destroyed, or water, or saliva is spit 
out, it should be done after having* made three fillips with the 
fingers or after having coughed more than twice ; if not, one 
is faulty in throwing it away. A stick taken out of a large 
piece of wood, or from a small stem of a tree or a branch of an 
elm, or a creeper, if in the forest; if in a field, of the paper 
mulberry, a peach, a sophora japonica (Huai), willow tree, or 
anything at disposal, must be prepared sufficiently beforehand. 
The freshly cut sticks (lit. wet ones) must be offered to 
others, while the dry ones are retained for one’s own use. 

The younger priest can chew as he likes, but the elders must 
have the stick hammered at one end and made soft; the best is 
one which is bitter, astringent or pungent in taste, or one which 
becomes like cotton when chewed. The rough root of the 
Northern Burr-weed (Hu Tai) is the most excellent ; this is 
otherwise called Tsftng-urh or Tsae-urh, and strikes the root 
about two inches in the ground. It hardens the teeth, scents 
the mouth, helps to digest food, or relieves heart-burning. If 
this kind of tooth-cleaner be used, the smell of the mouth will 
go off after a fortnight. A disease in the canine teeth or toothache 
will be cured after a month. Be careful to chew fully and 
polish the teeth cleanly, and to let all the mouth-water come 
out; and then to rinse abundantly with water. That is the 
way. Take in the water from the nose once. This is the 
means of securing along life adopted by Bodhisattva Ndgdrgvna. 
If this be too hard to put in practice, to drink water is 
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also good. When a man gets used to these practices he is less 
attacked by sickness. The dirt at the roots of the teeth 
hardened by time must all be cleaned away. Washed with warm 
water, the teeth will be freed from the dirt for the whole of 
life. Tooth-ache is very rare in India owing to their chewing’ 
the tooth-wood.” 

Tooth-Pick. 

Susruta advises us to use sticks of grass as tooth-pick after 
meals to extract particles of food lodged between the teeth, other¬ 
wise these will decompose and the mouth would be smelling 
badly . 1 Bhavami&ra gives similar directions but adds that if 
any particles of food cannot be easily extracted by the tooth-pick, 
one must not use any force to extract them . 2 “After eating they 
cleanse their teeth with a wilow stick, and wash their hands and 
mouth .” 8 

JlHVA NiRLEKHANA OR TONGUE SCRAPER. 

Susruta says : “To scrape the tongue, a golden, or silver, or 


1 to’ i 

I?rf% II 

Susruta Snmhita, I. xlvi. 

2 <r=r 

Prisirwr ’Wf 11 
^ra' sfa5rsn?t?{ ail: i 
left's I *r*raran 

■ spmjRwfsrsfsr €ftj i 

J1 qq qfjr. qq flfq II 

Bbava Prakasa, I. i. 

;i ReaJ’s Records of the Buddhist Religion. Trans, from Hiuen Tsiang, 
vol. 1, p. 77. 
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wooden scraper is to be used. It should be ten anguli long and 
must be pliant and polished” 1 . Caraka 2 mentions tongue-scraper 
of copper, lead or brass. Bhavamisra 3 also gives a similar 
diseription. It is to be used for scraping the deposit on the 
tongue. It is still commonly used in India. 

Razor and Shears. The Practice of Shaving. 

Every one is recommended by Susruta to have liis beard 
shaved, hair trimmed and nails pared . 4 Caraka 5 also advises 


Susruta Samliita, IV. xxiv. 
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Caraka Sauihita, I. v. 
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Bbava Prakasa, I.i. 
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iis to shave regularly, that is thrice in a fortnight . 1 Bhavamisra 
says that this practice conduces to health, beauty, longevity 
and purity, and should be observed every fifth day 2 . Razor 
is mentioned in the Rgveda 8 and in the Kathopanisad of 
the 'White Yayu . 4 In the Satapatha Brahmana, we find 
the method of shaving well described . 5 "Then (in shaving) 
are used a porcupine quill spotted in three places and a copper 
razor; that three-spotted porcupine’s quill resembles the three¬ 
fold science and the copper razor resembles the Brahmana; 
for Brahma is fire, and fire is of reddish (lohita) colour, lienee 
a copper (loha), razor is used”. 

Again we read 0 :—“For impure, indeed, is that part 
of man where water does not reach him. Now at the hair and 
beard, and at the nails the water does not reach him; hence 
when he shaves his hair and beard, and cuts liis nails, he does 
so in order that he may be consecrated after becoming pure. 


1 fa: irercj i 

Carakas Samhita, I. viii. 

2 tremens i 

fiw 3 ? *nsn#rt wjutwi i 

“hwbtwi” it 

Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 

3 M «T, fsiartff WHsPCWf l 

Rgveda, 3 M. 4 S, 5 A. 7 A. 16 V. 

* VTO fsjfstm <TC«R I 

Cv 

Kathopani§ad, I. iii. 

5 Satapatha Brahmana, II. 6. 4. 5. 

• Ibid. 111. 1.2.2. 
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8. Now some shave themselves all oyer, in order that they 
may be consecrated after becoming pure all over; but let him 
not do this. For even by shaving the hair of his head and his 
beard, and by cutting his nails he becomes pure; let him there¬ 
fore shave only the hair of his head and his beard, and cut his 
nails. 

4. In the first place lie outs his nails, first of the right hand, 
for in human (practice) those of the left hand (are cut) first, 
but with the gods m this manner. First he cuts those of the 
thumb—for.in human practice those of the little fingers are cut 
first, but with the gods in this manner. 

5. He first passes (the comb) through his right whisker— 
for in human (practice they comb) first the left whisker, but 
with the gods in this manner. 

d. Ills right whisker lie moistens first with the text “may 
this divine water be propitious unto me . 

There upon be lays a stalk of sacrificial grass on (the hair of 

the whisker) with the text “0 plant, protect me”.Thereto 

he applies the razor, with the text “0 knife, injure him 

not”. 

8. Having cut off (part of the stalk and hair), he throws 
it into the vessel of water. Silently he moistens the left 
whisker; silently he lays the stalk of grass on it ; anti having 
silently applied the razor thereto and cut through (it and the 
hair) he throws them into the vessel of water. 

He then hands the razor to the barber, and the latter shaves 
off the hair and beard. When be has shaved the hair and 

beard. 

10. He bathes. 
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12. He steps out (from tha water) towards the north-east, 
with the text “ cleansed and pure I go forth from them ; ”. 

18. He then puts on (a linen) garment etc. 3 ’ 

“The Atharva-veda relates how, when the ceremony of shaving 
off his heard was performed on king Soma, Vayu brought the 
hot water and Savitrl skillfully wielded the razor.” 1 

In para. 3, quoted above, we have evidence of the practice of 
depilation of the pubes which is here forbidden. There are 
six imortant rules aud six minor rules of ordination for 
the female members or Sramaneris of the Buddhist order. 
One of the six minor rules is : A female must not shave 
the hair in any place but the head. 2 “Aristphanes, 
a contemporary of Hippocrates, 3 Persiu.s 4 and Juvenal 5 refers 
to the depilation of the pubes as being common among 
certain classes, and the early Christian Fathers deplore the 
practice. See also the remarks of Sfeutonius on the conduct 
of Domitan” 6 . Prosper Alpinus (16th century) “found the custom 
still prevalent among the Egyptian women” 7 . “The custom 
survived in France, and Italy in the 16th century” 8 . 

Kesa Prasadhani or Comb. 

Susruta directs us to comb the hair to free the head from dust, 

1 MacdonnePs Sanskrit Literature, p. 164. 

2 See I’Tsing, P. 97, Foot-note 3. Vinaya Samgrahn. Chap. xii. 

3 Hippocrates, Ran. 516, Lys 89, 151. 

* Persius, iv. 37. 

5 Juvenal, vii. 114. 

® Sentonins, xxii. 

7 Medicina Aegyptiorum, 111. xv. 

8 Milne, Surgical Instruments &c., p. 90-91. 
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louse and dandruff. 1 Bhavamiira advises ns to comb the hair 
every day to keep it clean, as it stimulates the growth of hair. 2 
Caraka 3 also recommends us to keep the hairs- clean. The 
practice of combing the hair is very ancient; the Atharva-veda 
mentions a comb with a hundred teeth. 


Looking-glass. 


The looking-glass should be constantly used as thereby the 
complexion is said to be improved and life prolonged' 4 . For an 
account of the looking-glass of the ancient Hindus, see Mitra’s 
Indo-Ai-vans 5 . 


Dress. 


Silk, chintz and red clothes are good for the winter, for 
they are said to be useful for derangement of air and phlegm. 
Thin silk is cooling and is efficacious for biliary disorders; so it 
should be used during the summer. It should be coloured 
twany or red. White clothes are auspicious and are neither hot 


Sn£rutta Sarabita, IV. xxiv. 
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Bhava Prakasa, 7. i. 
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Caraka Samhita, I. viii. 
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Bbava Prakasa, T. i, 


5 Tbe I ndo-Aryans Vol. 1, p. 240. 
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nor cold ; therefore they should be worn during the rains'. 
Caraka says that pure dress conduces to longevity, happiness and 
fortune 2 . 

UsNlSA OR nEAD DRESS. 

SuSruta* advises us to use a cap on our head which is thus 
protected from injury. Bkavamisra says that the habitual use 
of some form of covering for the' head stimulates the growth of 
hair, increases beauty of the head and protects it from dust, 
draughts and accumulation of phlegm. Only light caps should 
be used as the heavy varieties derange bile and cause diseases of 
the eyes. 4 For the diagrams of the various forms of turbans 
used by the ancient Hindus, see Mitra’s Indo-Aryans. 6 

“sRYSd” viibr i 

HHlfq sre?!} II 
sfh *rtfs, vurvar' ^ i 

W’S.'Wt sftaRm i 

srtrpHH II 

Bhava Prakasa, X. i. 

* irret' irfshu i 

tnfan? are! u 

Caraka Samkita, I. ▼. 

Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 

* qftra fsng^Tty i 

Satruta Samhxta, IY. xxiv. 

* ssifasriptsa' i 

Bliava Prakasa, I. i. 

* The Indd-AryanSj Yol. 1, p. 220. 
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3 SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE HINDUS. 

ClIATili Oil UMBRELLAS. 

Susruta says: Umbrellas are useful for protecting men from 
the rains, draughts, glare of the sun, exposure to cold, and dust. 
They are auspicious and are beneficial to the eyes 1 . Caraka 2 
advises us to use it as it protects us from the sun, rain &e. 
Bkavamisra 3 also describes its efficacy similarly. Umbrella is 
one of the insignia of royalty in India, and is always held 
over the heads of kings as shown in the Sanchi and Amaravatl 
sculptures 4 * . It is still commonly used in India. 

Yasti or sticks. 

Caraka 6 directs us to use a stick as a support. Susruta 
says : “By using sticks, a man gains in strength, prowess and 
manliness. He becomes courageous, patient and forbearing. 
He can stand erect and is not troubled by any fear” 6 . It 

1 fwnfW i 

Susruta Samhifca, IY. xxit. 

* tUfawt Am l 

Caraka Sambita, I. y. 

few# \\ 

Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 

* See Indo-Aryane, 1, p. 266. 
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protects a man from dogs, snakes &c. Bhavamisra 1 apparently 
(piotes these verses from Susruta. 

UPANAUA OR SHOES. 

The ancient Hindus used two kinds of shoes, made of wood 
and leather. The wooden p.iduka is recommended to be used before 
and after dinner 2 . The good effects claimed by its use are, an 
increase of the power of vision, strength and longevity. 3 When 
travelling, the upanaha or leather shoes are to be used. Besides 
the advantages mentioned above, shoes are very comfortable 
to the travellers and prevent many diseases of the feet + . If any 
one often travels barefooted, he feels out of sort, his senses fail, 
vision becomes impaired and his expectation of life is reduced. 5 


1 Bhava Prakaea, I. i, 

* WlatHct; <W[ | 

8 w wkVti I 


Bliara Praktsa, I.i. 


Caraka Samhita, I. v. 
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7 ’ . The; Hindus woriy sandals like the ancidnt Greeks. They 
also used boots, which look like the- modern boots used by 
Europeans. Buddha gave the Bhikkhus permission to wear 
boots or shoes, with thick lining 1 . Hiuen Tsiang- says that 
1 ^lifere (Avantl) Tathagatha gave permission to the Bhikkhus to 
iv&ar kih-fu-to (boots).” For an account and figures of ancient 
! boots used by the Hindus, see Indo-Aryans. 3 

VyajanI and camaEjA. The fan. 

The fan was used for airing the patients to drive away 
flies. 4 Susruta mentions the camara i.e, r the tail of the 
Thibetan yolk. (Bos, grunnius) to be used as a fan. “It soothes 
the inflammation of, boils and also acts as a fly-brush to prevent 
infection of the open wound” 5 . The camara is also one of the 
insignia of royalty and as such we have many representations 
of it in the sculptures of ancient India 0 . For diagrams of 
the ancient fan, see Indo-Aryans 7 . 

Caraka directs us to use a kula or fan to winnow coni, 
prepared from the kasa (Saccharum Spontamum) to resuscitate 
a still-born child 8 . 


1 Moliavagga, varga 13 ff 6. S. B. E. vol. xvii. p. 35. 

2 Boal's Records, of Bnddkiafc Religion, vol. II. p. 280. 

* Indo-Aryans, Vol. I, p. 123-6. 

srtw? ii 

. Susruta Sarhhife, IV. xxiv. 

* i I 

Ibid, I. xix. 

* See Indo-Aryans, vol. II, p. 26740. 

7 For diagrams, see) Indo-Aryans, vol. 1, p. 263. 
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Bhavamisra 1 mentions fans made of the following materials:— 
palm leaf; bamboo,' yolk's tail, cloth, peacock's feather and cane. 
\ He attributes peculiar properties to each fan. 

Rajavallabha says 2 that “the palm-leaf fan overcomes distur- 
. bances of all the three humour?, and is light and agreeable; the 
s i bamboo fan causes heat and irritablity, and promotes inordinate 
. secretion of the two humours—air and bile; the cane, cloth and 
peacock's feather fans, overcome disturbances of the throe 
, humours; the hair fan is invigorating etc/' 

x The Buddhist Bhiksus used the palm-leaf fan, “Not 
unfrequently there is added a lotus-leaf shaped fan, made from 
a single frond, with an edging of bamboo or light wood, and 
furnished with a handle fashioned like the letter “S'\ The palm 
from which the leaf is taken, is also that used for the mss., 
namely the Talipot; hence the name Talponi given to the 
Bhikkhus by the early Portuguese adventurers in Burma. When 
he attended a meeting at which women are likely to be present, 
every Bhikkhu must have the fan/' 3 
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Filters. 

Filters were used by the Hindus and are recommended to be 
made of an earthen or metallic vessel, the mouth being closed by 
a piece of (doth tied round its neck. 

If the water be filthy, Susruta 1 advises us to purify it by 
boiling it or by exposure to the sun ; or by throwing hot iron 
balls, sand or clay balls into the water and then allowing it to 
cool. Such purified water should be scented with the flowers of 
Nagakesara (Mesua Ferrea), Campaka (Michelia Ghampaca), 
Utpala (Nymphoea Stellata) and Patala (Bignonia Snaveolens). 

Susruta mentions seven means of purifying polluted water 2 , 
viz,, 

1. Rataka pbala or nirmalaya or seeds of Strychnos Potatorum. 

2. Gomedaka or a kind of gems. 

3. Visagranthi, or root of Nelumbiura Speciosum. 

4. ^aivalamula or root of Vallisneria, Spiralis. 

5. A piece of cloth. 

0. Pearls. 

7. Precious Stones and crystals. 

fa RW«ifafa i 

Susruta Samhita, I. xlv. 
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He mentions five kinds of means for preventing contact of 
the water vessel with the earth 1 :— 

1. Phalaka or planks as of £almali wood. 

2. Tryastaka or oetogonal tripod of wood. 

3. Mufijvalaya or circular pad of Saccharine Munja. 

4. Udakamaneika or a raised framework of cane and 

bamboo. 

5. $ikya or a loop suspended by three strings. 

He mentions seven ways of cooling water:— 

]. Exposure to air. 

2. Sprinkling water on the vessel. 

3. Stirring the water with a rod. 

4. Fanning the water. 

5. Filtration through cotton fabrics. 

6. Putting the vessel of water on a sand bed. 

7. Suspension of the vessel in a loop. 

He advises us to use rain water filtered through a broad 
piece of white and clean cloth 2 . In collecting water from the 
rivers and ponds, the Hindu females still use a kalasi or earthen 
vessel, the mouth being closed by a piece of cloth. 

1 In the English translations of the SuSruta Samhita, Bibliotheca Indica, 
Dr. Cattopadlmya translates the passage incorrectly. Ho misunderstood the 
terms plialalta, &c. to be remedial agent?, necessary in the purification of water. 

2 HHC* IpL Wi 5 ! ^1 


Susmta Samhita, I. xlr. 






Susruta 1 deprecates impure water as injurious to the human 
system and advises us not to drink or bathe in such water as 
there is always the risk of being speedly affected with many 
diseases. 

“It (filter) forms one of the eight sacred utensils necessary for 
a sramana of the Buddhist order. It is a strainer or water-dipper— 
an appratus for filtering the water which he drinks, so that: ho. 
may not, even unwillingly, take animal life” 2 .. 

One of the six requisites of a Bhiksu is Parisravana, a 
water-strainer 3 . 

Watjsu vessel. 

'' . ; ■■ 

To store water, Susruta mentions vessels of gold, or silver, 
or earth 4 . 

“The clean water is kept separately from water for cleansing 
purposes (lit. 'touched' water), and there are two kinds of jars 
(i.e. kundi and kalasa) for each, Earthenware or porcelain is 
used for the clean jar, and the jar, for water for cleansing pur¬ 
poses {lit. touched water) is made of copper or iron. The clean 
water is ready for drinking at any time, and the ‘touched' 
water for cleansing purposes after having been to the urinal. 

1 ssnrer nW i 
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The clean jar must be carried in a clean hand, and be placed in 
a clean place, while the jar for the 'touched' water should be 
grasped by tj), e 'touched' (or 'unclean') hand and be put in an 
unclean (or'touched') place. The water in a pure and fresh jar 
can be drunk at anytime; the water in any other jar is called 
'special water' (more lit. seasonable water i.e. water to be used 
at certain prescribed times, probably Mlodaka).” 1 

Bathing. 

The Hindus in their daily life do not eat without having first 
washed themselves in a bath. They always use a bathing-sheet 
and this ancient practice is still*followed. 

Bhavamisra says 2 : "Bathing stimulates the appetite, virile 
power and strength, prolongs life, allays thirst and burning 
sensation, cures eczema, and washes out dirt and perspiration.” 

Besides the ordinary bath, there is some evidence of the 
use of a medical bath to cure diseases. FTsing says 3 : "The 
World-honoured One taught how to build a bath room, to 
construct a brick pond in an open place, and to make a medical 
bath in order to cure a disease. Sometimes he ordained the 
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whole body to be anonited with oil, sometimes the feet to be 
rubbed with oil every night, or the head every morning ; for 
such a practice is very good for maintaining clear eyesight and 
keeping off the cold.” “Bathing should always take place 
when one is hungry. Two kinds of benefits are derived by 
having meals after bathing. First, the body is pure and empty, 
being free from all dirt, second, the food will be well digested, 
as the bathing makes one free from phlegm or any disease of the 
internal organs. Bathing after a good meal is forbidden in the 
‘Science of Medicine’ ” (Kikitsa-Vidya). 

Drinking vessel. 

Scented water is advised to be drunk out of cups made of 
gold, or silver, or copper, or bell-metal, or lapis lazuli or earth. 1 
Bhavamisra 2 also mentions cups of the same materials. 

“To drink from a jar holding it upright in front is no fault ; 
but drinking in the afternoon is not permissible. A jar must 
be made to fit one’s mouth ; the top of the cover should be 
two fingers high ; in it a hole as small as a copper chopstick is 
made. 

Fresh water for drinking must be kept in such a jar. At 
the side of the jar there is another round hole as large as a 
small coin, two fingers higher than the drinking-mouth. This 
hole is used for pouring in water ; two or three gallons may he 
put in it. A small jar is never used. 

1 See foot-note 2, P. 65. 
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If one fear that insects or dust may enter in, both the 
mouth and the hole may be covered by means of bamboo, wood, 
linen, or leaves. There are some Indian priests who make jars 
according to this style. In taking water the inside of the jar 
must be first washed in order to get off any dirt or dust, and 
then fresh water must be poured in. 

A priest who travels, carries his jars, bowl, necessary clothes, 
by hanging them from shoulders over his cloak, taking an 
umbrella in his hand. This is the manner of* the Buddhist 
priests in travelling 1 .” 


Dinner service. 

Sugruta 2 advises us to use different kinds of vessels for 
distributing the various kinds of food :— 

Iron vessels for ghee or clarified butter. 

Silver vessels for drinks, soups and gruels. 


1 PTsing, ch. vi. 
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Plantain leaf vessels for fruits and sweetmeats. 
Gold vessels for flesh. 

Stone vessels for whey. 

Copper vessels for milk. 


Earthen vessels for water, sherbets and wines. 

Glass, crystal, lapis lazuli vessels for rajsadava and safctaka. 

In the Bhava Praka§a‘ we have a detailed description on the 
subject—“A dinner service of gold is the best from a medicinal 
point of view, and it is supposed to be the best tonic for the eye. 
Eating out of silver is equally efficacious for promoting hepatic 
functions. A service of zinc improves the intelligence and 
appetite. Food served in brass utensils promotes wind and 
heat, but cures phlegmatic disorders and expells worms. The use 
of steel or glass vessel cures chlorosis, jaundice and intumescence. 
A stone or clay service brings on poverty. Wooden plates 
are good appetisers, but help the secretions of phlegmatic 
humour. The use of certain leaves as plates acts as an antidote 
against poisons. When at dinner, a water jug with a cup should 
be placed on the right hand. A copper vessel is the best for the 
purpose. The next best is an earthen pot. Vessels made of 
crystal and lapis lazuli are also pure and cooling ”. 2 
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Spoons. 


Spittoons. 

Spittoons were commonly used by the ancient Hindus, and 
Caraka 1 2 mentions it as one of the things necessary for the sick 
room. It is also mentioned in the Mohavagga 3 : “And thesethe’s 
wife spat it out into the spittoon.” Fa-Hian 4 noticed a “stone 
spitting vessel in this country (Kie-sha) belonging to Buddha.” 

Bedpans and urinals. 

The bedpan and urinal were also used by the patients in 
ancient times. Caraka motions them to be necessary in a sick 
room . 5 

Pus basins. 

Metallic basins marked with different measures were used for 
holding discharges after operations. In the Asvavaidyaka 6 

1 FTfcing. ch. xvi. 

# # * * 

II 

Caraka Samhita, I. xv. 

3 Sacred Books of the East. VIII. i. 11. 

* Beal’s Records, vol. 1. Introduction, xxviii. 

6 See Page 36 and foot-note 1, P. 34. 
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let out in the operation of phlebotomy, is recommended 
to be collected in a basin, so that the quantity may at once be 
determined. 

Pestle and mortar. 

Pestle and mortar are mentioned in the Rgveda for preparing* 
the Soma juice . 1 And their use in pharmacy was well- 
known to the ancients. 

Besides the pestle and mortar of pharmacy, we find mention 
of a large wooden pestle used in reducing* dislocation by Susruta . 2 
Caraka says that two pestles and motars should be kept in a 
lying-in-room, the object being* to allow the woman some kind of 
work ; and then she will not lie down idly on her bed if there be 
any delay in the delivery of the child 8 . Susruta. also recommends 
it 4 . “The mortar (ulukhala) and pestle (musala) are to be made 
of veiy hard wood, viz., both of Varana wood (Crataiga 
Roxburghii), or the mortar of Palasa wood (Butea Frondosa), 
and the pestle of Khadira wood (Acacia Catechu), The former 

# # * * 

car* *2% i 

Kgveda, 1 M. 28 8. 1 &. 2R. 

* See foot-note 6, P. 172. 

3 See P. 39, and foot-note 1, P. 40. 
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is to be of the height of the knee and the latter three arathis 
(cubits) long*.” 

On the inner face of the left pillar in the eastern gate of 
Sanchi Tope, there is a beautiful representation of a kitchen 
scene, in which the ancient mortar and pestle are shown. “The 
mortar and two-handed pestle same as those in use at the present 
day in India. The mortar (okhli) is exactly the same as the 
Greek and the Roman pita; and the pestle (musar) is 

the same as the Greek Kdiravov, and the Roman pilum ” 1 2 

The pestle and mortar used in pharmacy was called 
asmabhalam. It is still used to pulverise medicaments, and is 
made of iron or brass. 

In the Mahavagga 3 we find a reference to the pestle 
and mortar. “I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a oh imam as 
a medicine by whomsoever has the itch, or boils, or a discharge 
or scabs, or whose body is ill smelling, and to those in health 
the use of dry dung, and of clay, and of coloring matter. I 
allow, the use, O Bhikkhus, of a pestle and mortar” (udukhala/// 
nusalan /-a). 

Sieves, strainers and filters. 

There is evidence that cloth seive was used by the Hindus, 
in ancient days, we find it mentioned in the Rgveda 4 . The 
purpose of straining and filtering solid and liquid medicines 
respectively is mentioned to have been served by two or 


1 Schol. on Katy. 1.3.8.6. footnote, Satapatha Brahmana (Sacred Books of 
the East. 1.1.4.8.) 

« Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p. 207. 

3 Mohavagga VI. 9. 2. 

+ Rgveda, 10m. 71s, V 2 
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three layers ol a piece of cloth. Ancl we know that in the 
prehistoric Soma rites, it “was pressed, passed through a soive, 
mixed with milk, and offered as the main oblation”. 

The reference to a cloth sieve, we find in Mohavagga 1 : 
“Now at that time the Bhikkhus who were sick had need of 
sifted chunam as medicine. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a chunam sieve”. 

They had need of the chunam very fine. 

“I allow, O Bhikkhus, the use of a cloth sieve”. 

Pavitra was used in the Vedic times 2 . It was a filter. 
Wilson translates it: “Trough the purifying filters”. 

Cold and hot applications. 

To relieve colic pains, vessels made of silver, copper or 
precious stones, containing cold water, are directed to be placed 
upon the part or better upon the navel 3 . Besides these, leather 
vessels containing cold water are also directed to be used for 
reducing the temperature in dilirium tremens . 4 


1 Mohavagga VI. 10. 1. 
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Heat is directed to be applied to the patient’s body in various 
ways' :— 

I, Tapasveda:—palm of the hand, brass dish, sand, cloth, 
potsherd &e. are the means mentioned for applying heat to the 
body. 

[I. Usnasveda:—potsherds, stone, bricks, or iron balls arc to 
be heated to redness and then water is to be sprinkled upon them. 
The part to be fomented is covered by a wet piece of thick lint 
and then the heated materials are to be applied over it. Or 
heat may be applied by means of a narrow vesssel containing 
hot decoctions. The vessel is to be surrounded by a piece of 
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cloth to prevent the skin from being* burnt. Or heat may be 
applied by the following* device:—an earthen vessel or kalasi 
containing* hot decoctions is to be closed; and the vessel is then 
to be inverted. Then a hole should be bored on its side, and a 
tube shaped like an elephant's proboscis is fitted to it ; the vapour 
issuing from the tube is allowed to play on the part. 

To apply vapour bath:—put the hot infusion of medicinal 
substances into an earthen vessel and close its mouth. Drill a 
hole into the side of the vessel and adapt a tube to it. The tube 
may be either metallic or wooden. The tube should be two hands 
(forearm and hand) long* and made of three pieces; the end of the 
tube which should taper like a cow's tail must be six ahguli long. 
The patient should be seated on a stool and well covered with 
cloth. The tube is then introduced inside the blanket, and thus 
the issuing vapours heat the whole body. Srngadhara 1 ). 

Susruta says that the tube should be half bvam («.£., the 
distance between the two hands when extended) long, bent thrice 
and shaped like an elephant's proboscis. Sometimes a large stone 
slab is to be heated with burning wood of Acacia Catechu. Then 
after removing the ashes, the patient is directed to lie upon it, 
A tent or cloth-cover having four doors is sometimes required for 
the patient to sit in, and heat is applied bv burning wood 
outside it. 

1 ’wit i 
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III. Upanahasveda or poultices :—roots of medicinal plants 
are to be pressed and foimed into a paste with mustard, sesame 
etc. This is to be heated, put on a thin cloth and so applied. 

IV. Dravasveda or hot bath :—the patient is to sit in a tub 
or vessel of hot water. Iron pails or tubs are recommended to 
!>e used by patients to take bath in some infusions, kSarngadhara 
says 1 ; .The tub (dropI) should be made of gold, or silver, or 
copper, or iron, or wood. The height and length of the tub should 
measure thirty-six anguli each. When the patient sits inside, the 
height of water should stand six anguli above the navel. A dronl 
filled with oil is to be used for placing an unconscious patient 
in it to overcome the shock caused by fall, blows, fractures and 
other injuries. 

Cakradatta 2 describes the four methods of applying heat, 
Bhavamisra also describes them similarly 3 . Harita, however, 
mentions seven methods of heat-application 4 . 
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Balance or manadanda. 

For weighing medicinal substances, the scales and balance 
are often mentioned. They mention a set of weights and 
measures to be used in weighing substances. Alberuni 1 describes 
the Hindu balance thus“The balance with which the Hindus 
weigh things, are riwjjey of which the weights are 

immovable, whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. 
Therefore the balance is called tula. The first lines mark the 
unit of the weight from 1 to 5, and further onto 10; the following 
lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 30, &c. In Fergusson’s 

Tree and Serpent Worship we have a diagram of steel-yard, 
where a man is represented as stepping in the scale, 
apparently to weigh himself 2 . The ordinary balance is still in 
common use amongst the kavirajes of the present day. 

Colly mum Pots. 

The Hindus used to apply collyrium to their eyes, from a 
very early time. It is said to stimulate the growth of eye-lashes, 
brighten the lusture of the eye-balls and clean the pupil 3 . 

Bhavamisra 4 recommends us to use collyrium as it improves 
the visual power and cures many diseases of the eye. It is 

1 Alberulii’s India. Trans, by Sacliau, vol. 1, p. 14b. 

2 The Tree and Srpent Worship, the pi. lxxxiii. fig. J. 
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contra-indicated in patients suffering from fever, emesis, exhaus¬ 
tion, &c. 

Susruta mentions collyrium pots of different metals intended 
for different kinds of eollyruim then in use — 


gold 

pots 

for 

sweet 

eollyrium. 

silver 

pots 

for 

acid 

eollyrium. 

horn 

pots 

for 

salt 

eollyrium. 

copper & iron 

pots 

for 

astringent 

eollyrium. 

lapis lazuli 

pots 

for 

sour or acid 

eollyrium. 

bell-metal 

pots 

for 

bitter 

eollyrium. 

He also mentions pots of ivory, or crystal, 

or coral, or horn, 


or conch-shell, or stone, or gold, or silver 1 . 

He also mentions a piece of bamboo for storing eollyrium 2 
A bamboo is still used by the poor for keeping oil in India. For 
a similar purpose the wood of Khadira (Accacia Catechu) is also 
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recommended 1 . For storing oil, Drcjhavala 2 mentions the use of 
vessels of stoue or the horn of a lamb or iron. 


Medicine Glass. 

Sukti or shell of mussell was used as medicine glass. The shell 
of the fresh water mussels unionaeea is mentioned to be used for 
holding a dose of medicine for administering it to a patient*. 
They generally have equivalve, though not equisided, shells 
which are covered externally with a smooth brown epidermis 
and internally by a mother-of-pearl layer. Such a shell “is said 
to have been formerly much used in Engliand by painters 
for holding their colour and so the commonest variety is 
termed unio pictorua. To apply oleaginous errhines, Susruta 4 
recommends us to use metallic pots or the shell of mussel. It is 
still used iu India for feeding the babies with milk and also for 
administering medicines to the patient. Heyne 6 (1814) says 
that “according to the nature of the disender, the medicines 
should be taken out of gold, silver or brass vessels. But if 
these should not be at band you may use iron or even earthen 
vessel.” 
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Dropper. 


The Hindus used a tent of cotton as a drop conductor. 
Cakradatta 1 2 * advises ns to drop medicines into the eyes thus:— 
the patient should be made to lie down in a place free from 
draught; the surgeon is to open his eye with the left hand, 
while with the right, he allows 10 or 12 drops of medicine to 
* fall from a height of two auguli on the eye from a tent ot 
cotton, immersed in medicine contained in a clean vessel. 

(tRTND-STONE. 

Grind-stone to pulverise medicaments is mentioned. In the 
Mahavagga- we tind a reference to it. “I allow, O Bhik- 
khus, the use of a grind stone, and of another stone to grind 
upon” (pmna-Silit ka pmna poto ka—Btiddhaghosha). 

Stone and iron mulleh. 

For similar purpose a- stone slab and iron muller are necessary 
to make pastes and powders of medicines. On the inner face of 
the left piller in the eastern gate of San chi Topes, the kitchen 
scene is represented, in which “a fourth woman is seated grind¬ 
ing spices or condiments on the sil, or flat stone, with a bant or 
round muller 8 ”. 

KhaL OR BMimCAT, MORTAR OP STONE AND PESTLE. 

To prepare medicines to be exhibited to the patients, a small 

Oakradabta, A§oitancyfififana Adhikara 

2 Mahavagga vi. 3.2. 

fl Cunninham Cunningham's Bhilea Tope*, p. 206. 
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elliptical mortar is generally used when the medicines require 
to be thorougly mixed with some excipient. 

The following appliances, besides those mentioned before, 
become necesary in pharmacy :— 

1. Iron pails of various sizes. 

2. Vessels of iron, copper, silver, brass and earth for storing 
medicines. 

3. Spoons of wood or darvi; large metallic spoon or hata. 

4. Iron sandamSa or pinchers. 

5. Rods of wood or iron. 

6. Blacksmith’s bellows. 

7. Ankusa or hooks like the elephant driver’s goad. 

8. Iron hammer. 

9. Earthen crucibles of different sizes. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

In the recent edition of the System of Medicine, Prof. Albutt 1 
begins his article on the History of medicine with the following 
observations: "The medicine of Egypt and the East, extensive 
and intricate as it was, in so far as it was not Greek did not 
contain even the rudiments of science. To it Western medicine 
owes virtually nothing, and in this article at any rate, it may be 
disregarded”. Prof. Osier 2 also speaks in the same strain : “Crude 
and bizzare among the primitive nations, these ideas of disease 
received among the Greeks and Romans a practical development 
worthy of these peoples. There have been systemes of so-called 
divine healing in all the great civilizations, but for beauty of- con¬ 
ception and for grandeur of detail in the execution, all are as 
nothing in comparison with the cult of the son of Appolo, and 
of iEsculapius, the god of healing.” "Scientific medicine, the 
product of a union of religion with philosophy, had its origin in 
a remarkable conjunction of gifts and conditions among the 
Greeks in the sixth centuries”. 

Such opinions remind us of an assertion of Sir William 
Jones 8 “that there is no evidence that in any language of Asia 
there exists one original treatise on medicine considered as science”. 

; About a century has elapsed since the time of Sir M illiam but we 

see that the same misconception still prevails in the minds of 

i Albutt and Rolleaton. System of Medioine, vol. I, p. 1. 

* Oelar and Mcrae’s System of Medicine. 

• Discourse xi. Sir William Jcme'a 'Works, Vol. : - •• ' 
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the scholars. Macdonell * 1 * gives us a succint account of the 
intellectual debt of Europe to the various branches of science 
and art of the Hindus but regrets that the genetic connection of 
Indian medicine with that of Greece can not at present be 
definitely settled. “The question as to whether Indian medical 
science in its earlier period was affected by that of the Greeks 
can not be answered with certainty, the two systems not having 
hitherto been compared with sufficient care." The European mind 
is quite naturally in the habit of tracing all knowledge to Greece, 
the fountain of all their knowledge in philosophy and science. 
But impartial writers are not wanting to vindicate the claims 

of the Hindus. So Wise remarks as follows 3 : “Facts 

regarding the ancient history of medicine have been sought for 
only in the classical authors of Greece and Rome and have been 
arranged to suit a traditional theory which repudiated all systems 
which did not proceed from a Greecian source. We are familiar 
from our youth with classical history and love to recall events 
illustrated by the torch of genius and depicted on our memories; 
and it requires a thorough examination of a subject, a careful 
weighing of new evidence, and a degree of ingenuousness not 
always to be found to alter early impressions. Still candour and 
truth require us to examine the value of new facts in 
history as they are discovered, so as to arrive at just conclusions" 
Royle maintains 3 that “from the mixture, however, of much 
ignorance and absurdity with what is valuable, many will be 
apt to despise altogether the medicine of the East. But if it bo 
recollected how long in Europe prevailed the influence of Galen, 

- " —- - '• 1 - : 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, oh, xvi. 

* Review of the History of Medio.ine, Introduction, 

* Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. Cl, 
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as well as how many absurd formulas still figure in some 
continental pharmacopoeas, as also how comparatively recent is 
the time since our own was so greatly improved ; some feeling of 
humiliation will control the pride with which we now view the 
medical sciences'’. Neuberger says 1 ; “The medicine of the 
Indians, if it does not equal the best achievements of their race, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to its wealth of 
knowledge, depth of speculation and systematic construction, 
takes an outstanding position in the history of oriental 
medicine.” It is no doubt unsatisfactory to find that such 
notions are still allowed to stand in the way of impartial 
conclusions by eminent men of science especially by those 
who write history of medicine. But it is not the fault of 
the historians alone, the fault lies with us for not having supplied 
them with adequate materials. Something has been done in 
this field of research by men like Wilson, Heyne, Ainsle, 
Boyle, Butt, Thacore Shaheb, Jolley, Hoernle and others, 
but it is nothing when compared to what is required to be done. 
To supply this want partially, we have endeavoured in this 
monograph to describe the surgical instruments of the Hindus, 
with a comparative study of the instruments of the Greek, Roman 
and Arab surgeons, and of the surgeons in modern times. By 
a careful study of this subject, we can not avoid the conclusion 
that the medicine of India though it was not Greek, contained 
the requirements of science and has a fair claim to be considered 
in the history of medicine. To it western medicine really owes 
something and so the subject has been studied and investigated 
thoroughly. 


1 Nouberger. History of Medicine. Trans, by Playfair. Vol. I. p. 487. 
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<:■ Apart from the usefulness of the study for collecting’ materials 
for the history of medicine, there are good reasons for a critical 
examination of the subject. The knowledge of the Hindus in 
medical science was by no means rudimentary. There is evidence 
to show that they were inferior to none in the quality or quantity 
of the knowledge of the science at that early age. Hoernle says: 1 
"Its extent and accuracy are surprising when we allow for their 
early age—probably the sixth century before Christ—and their 
peculiar methods of definition.” They practised dissection 
of human bodies and their anatomical studies have the 
mark of high order. " We have seen that they used various forms 
of surgical instruments. The Hindus cut for stone couched for 
the cataract and extracted the foetus from the womb”. They per¬ 
formed abdominal section, practised cranial surgery successfully 
and no region of the body was thought sacred to the knife. They 
repaired nose and ears by plastic operations, treated fractures and 
reduced dislocations, and were experts in performing amputations. 
They reduced hernia, cured piles and fistula-in-ano by surgical 
technique, and inoculated and vaccinated for small-pox. Field 
surgery was thoroughly understood and arrows were extracted with 
skill. They were acquainted with the circulation of the blood, 2 

1 Hoernle’s Osteology, Preface. P. iii. 
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the distinction between the artery and vein, 1 the use 
of anaesthetics, the means of arresting haemorrhage and the 
proper treatment of surgical wounds. They enumerated 107 
vital parts of the body to be avoided, if possible, by the surgeon 
in practising his handicraft. 2 

In medicine they first propounded the humoural pathology. 
Though it seems fanciful in the light of modern culture, it must 
be admitted that no other theory has been attempted to explain the 
causation of disease in recent times. “They were the first nation 
who employed minerals internally and to them we Owe the thera¬ 
peutic use of mercury and arsenic in intermittents”. They intro¬ 
duced massage, postural treatment and magnet in therapeutics. 
They excelled in chemistry and contrived many instruments 
for the preparation of chemical compounds. Atomic theory 
was discovered by Kanada; and “they knew how to prepare 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid and muriatic acid, the oxide of copper, 
iron, lead (of which they had both the red oxide and litharge), 1 
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tin, and zinc ; the sulphuret of iron, copper, mercury, antimony 
and arsenic; the sulphate of copper, zinc and iron ; and carbonates 
of lead and iron 1 ”. The processes of solution, calcination and 
distillation were discovered by them. 

They understood the action of drugs and no less than 500 
classes of medicinal agents are enumerated and arranged according 
to their virtues in curing diseases, and their remedial agents have 
been collected from the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms. 
There are 41 different forms in which the medicaments may be 
exhibited to the patient. We have the earliest notice respecting 
zoology and botanical geography in their works. They had a 
complete nomenclature of diseases which are described minutely 
as regards their aetiology, symptomatalogy, diagnosis, pathology, 
prognosis and treatment. 

Veterinary science was well known to them, and treatises on 
horses and elephants—ASvavaidyaka and Palakapya 2 are still 
extant, and will repay perusal. Even there is a treatise on the 
treatment of plants and trees 3 . Thus we see that the Hindu 
medical science must not be condemned offhand and requires 
a careful and sympathetic research by scholars, before it can 
be excluded from the history of the science. 

But I must be careful not to allow my enthusiast admiration 
carry me too far. It is quite true that the Ayurvedic system has 
its faults. It has been remarked that “it consisted of erroneous 

1 Elphinistone’s History of India, 8th ed. p, 160. 

* Another book on the medicine of elephants is quoted by Alberuni. See 
Sachau’s Preface to Indica, p. xl, 

» For the bibliography of the Ayurvedic books, seo my work “Materials, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, for the History of Hindu.Medicine”. (In the 
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doctrines founded upon a most fanciful anatomy, physiology and 
pathology. Much indeed could hardly be expected of a science 
based upon an anatomy which taught that the navel “constituted 
a centre from which a vascular system, including 40 principal 
vessels originated 1 ; upon a physiology which declared that these 
vessels were destined to convey blood, air, bile and phlegm to all 
parts of the body, and upon a pathology which maintained that 
disease depended either upon derangements of one or more of 
these humours or “upon the influence of good or evil spirits". 2 
It must however he remembered that this criticism refers to a 
theory elaborated some 3000 years before. The idea that the 
navel formed the centre of the vascular system apparently had 
its origin in the fcetal circulation 3 . The position of the heart 
was well-known and its function as a profeelling organ is 
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SuSruta Samhita, IIT. vii. 
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3 A course of lectures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine delivered 
at Calcutta Medical College. By Francis. 1868. 
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described in the ancient books 1 . In the later Tantras the 
origin of the nerves from the spinal cord and the brain is 
distinctly stated 2 . The ancient Hindus, like the Babylonians, 
thought the heart to be the seat of the understanding, and the 
liver as the central organ of the blood. The Greeks were the 
most cultured nation at that age, and the knowledge of the two 
nations can be compared to our advantage. The Hindus did not 
share with the Greeks the belief that the uterus is "an animal 
within an animal” and that it can be attracted by pleasant smells 
and repelled by pungent substances” 3 . The humoural pathology 
was also the keystone of the Greeeian system. The belief in the 
good and evil spirit was the only alternative to the pathologists 
when the microscope and the germ theory of diseases were 
unknown. It is highly creditable to the classical Greek 
physicians for banishing superstition from the practice of the 
art; but we know that the later Greek writers Aetius, Alexander 
and Paulus, and the Latin medical literature, were not 
free from its baneful influence. The belief in charms and 
miracles in the cure of diseases seems to be universal and is 

1 n in: i ^ ^rw h utufkgvfajglivn 

fnpd uwufh umfn 

SuSruta Samhita, I. xiv. 
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* Panlus .SBfpneta, Adam’s Commentary,' Yol. I. P. 636. 
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working even at the present time. Adams says 1 that u consi¬ 
dering the faith which many educated persons now repose in 
the virtues of galvanic rings and garters, the present generation 
has little ground for laughing at the credulity of our forefathers, 
with respect to amulets and other phylacteries 

In later times, attempts have been made to substitute other 
theories in the place of the humoural, and we know with what 
results. u Paracelsus substituted an equally baseless hypothesis, 
that the fundamental element of the human body were three 
principles ; sal, the solid element; quicksilver, the liquid; and 
sulphur, the aerial. This formula was the badge of the Paracels.ist 
school up to the end of the 17th century.” Sylvius and Willi 
(l'7th century) of the Iatro-ehemical school “ referred most 
diseases to morbid matters or “ acrimonies ” produced by 
perverted secretions, and these being sometimes too alkaline, 
sometimes too acid, the antithesis of -acid and alkali became the 

badge or catch word” of their system. Friedrich Hoffman 

■ i 

(1660-1742) constructed another system which (i supposed life 
to be a universally diffused ether, which entering the animal 
body, became transformed in the brain into Pneurna or nervous 
fluid. “ George Ernest Stahl (1660-1734) believed in the 
hypothesis of Animism, and “ the symptoms of disease were 
regarded as the conscious efforts of the soul to overcome the 
morbid influences”. William Cullen (1712-90) “ propounded 
a new system of medicine* intended _ to reconcile the opposing 
views of his predecessors. Its main feature was the importance 
-attached to the nervous system in the causation of disease.” 
Lastly the “Bnmonten” system of John Brown, based on 


1 Adam’s Qommentary on Paul, 
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the doctrine of stimulus, and Hahneman’s theory of 
homoeopathy need he mentioned here to complete the list. 1 Tlius 
we see that even some of the eminent men of science indulged 
in fanciful theories in quite modern times. 

The study of ancient Hindu medicine has an antiquarian 
value. It is perhaps the oldest system of medical science still 
extant. Fragments of Egyptian and Assyrian medicine have 
no doubt been unearthed. But these cannot be compared with 
the complete system of the medical science as preserved in the 
early Sanskrit works on the subject. The Hindus believe their 
science of medicine to be of divine origin and this belief is 
founded upon the fact that the existence of the medical 
profession can be traced back to prehistoric times. The 
humoural theory is mentioned in the Bgveda 2 which 
according to the consensus of opinions amongst the 
European savants can not be later than 2000 B.C., and possibly 
earlier. The Buddhists relate a story, how, in one of his former 
births, Buddha was born as a medicine-man. “In the 
Mahosadha birth the archangel Sakka came to him as 
he was being bom, and placing some fine sandal-wood in his 
hand, went away. He came out from the womb holding this 
in his fist. His mother asked him “ What is it you hold, dear, 
as you come ? ” He answered “ Medicine, mother ! ” So 
because he came holding medicine, they gave him the name of 
medicine-child (osadhadharaka). Taking the medicine they 
kept it in a chatty (an earthenware water-pot) and it became 

1 Medicine in modern Europe. Payne in Albutt’s System of Medicine, 
tol. I, p. 26, 29, 34. 

Rgveda, i. 34, 6, 
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a drug by which all the sickness of the blind and deaf and 
others as many as came, was healed—so the saying sprang up, 
“ This is a powex* *ful drug”; and hence he was called Mahosadha 
(The great medicine-man). 1 This early date of the science amongst 
the Hindus is not exceptional. It is now well-known that so 
severe an operation as trephining the skull was often performed 
in the early stone age. “ Trephined skulls from neolithic period 
have been found in most European countries, in Algiers, the 
Canaries, North America, Mexico, Peru and the Argentine ” 2 . 
In the Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon (2285-2242 B, C.), 
there are thirteen articles regulating medical practice. One 
deals with the responsibilities of a surgeon performing 
operations on the eye. The laws Hammurabi lay down that:— 

“If a Physician cause a severe operation wound with a 
bronze operating knife and cure the patient, or if he open a 
tumour (cavity) with a bronze operating knife and save his 
eye, he shall have ten shekels of silver. 

“ If it be a freedman, he shall have five shekels. 

“ If it be any one’s slave, his owner shall give the pi ysician 
two shekels of silver. 

“If the physician make a severe wound with a bronze 
operating knife and the patient die, or if he open a growth 
with a bronze operating knife and the patient lose his eye, he 
shall have his hands cut off. 

«j[£ a physician make a severe wound on the person of 

1 Hhys David’s Buddhist Birth Stories, vol. I, p. 67-68, 

* Keubergor’s History of Medicine, P. 3. 
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a slave belonging to a freed man with the bronze operating knife 
and kill him, he shall replace the slave by another slave. 

“If a physician heal a broken bone or cure diseased bowels, 
the patient shall pay the physian five shekels of silver.” 1 

Homer pays tribute to Egypt for her 

“ Patron-god imparts 
To all the Pharian race his healing arts” 

Herodotus says that the Egyptian physicians were specialists 
of particular diseases, and Clement of Alexandria mentions forty- 
two Hermetic books on medicine by the god Thot. 

“ According to Manetho, he (Teta) constructed the Royal 
castle of Memphis and wrote a work on anatomy 2 being 
particularly occupied with medicine. The latter supposition 
: is rendered more complete to a certain extent by the account, due 
to Ebers Papyrus 3 , that the method of making the hair grow, des¬ 
cribed accurately therein, was supposed to have been discovered by 
our king's mother, Shesh.” 4 Teta was the second king of the first 
dynasty of the old Memphis kingdom and flourished in 4366 B. C. 
King Senta of the second dynasty owned a medical work 

• i* ‘\ 

which belonged to Semti or Hesepti (4266 B. C.), the 6th king 
of the first dynasty.® “Tosorthros of the third dynasty, was 
said to have composed a treatise on medicine, 6 a fact which 


* Neuberger. History of Medicine, P. 18 . 

* Manetho, in Miiller-Didot, Fragmenta Historicum Grsec, rol. II, pp. 
639, 640. 

» Ebers Papyrns, PI. lxvi, 1, 5. 

* Historian’s History of the World, vol. I, Egypt and Mesopotamia, p. 91. 

* Ibid, p. 68. . 

* J£anetho, etc., vol. II, p. 644. . ' ~ " * ' 
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caused him to be identified with the healing god Imhotpu.” 1 
These facts suggest a great age for Egyptian medicine, 
Medicine flourished among the Assyrians: u Fragments of an 
old work on medicine have been found, which show that all 
known diseases have been classified and their symptoms 
described; and the medical mixtures considered appropriate to 
each being compounded and prescribed quite in modern 
fashion.” 2 

The oldest medical treatise extant amogst the Chinese is 
the Neiching, the authorship being attributed to Hwang-ti; 
it dates back to B. C. 2597, Mr. Gatzlaff, 3 missionary in China, 
has given ns a short view of a celebrated work, in 40 volumes, on 
Chinese medicines, which is called Ching che chun ching i. e. f 
" Approved marking line of medical practice,” 4 * So the Hip¬ 
pocratic treatises (460 B. C.) are rather modern compilations 
compared to these ancient Looks; and as told by Plato, the priest 
of Sais was fully justified when he addressed to Solon: “ You 
Greeks, you are but children.” 6 

It will be seen again that a comparative study of the science 
discloses remakable affinity to the systems of the other contem¬ 
porary nations. The fabulous origin of medicine in India and 
Greece can not fail to attract the notice of even a casual 
observer. The resemblance of Daksa, the preceptor of the 
two Asvins, the offspring of Sun, who after learning the 

1 Ibid, p. 544 and 545. 

Quoted in Maspero’s “ 'The Dawn of Civilization.” Edited by Prof. Sayce, 
6th ed. p. 238. 

fl Assyria; its Princes, Priests and Peoples, Sayce, p, 119. 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Part VII, p. 154. 

4 Royle* Antiquity of Hindu Medicine* p. 6.7*.. 

/ 1 Timaros, p. 22 . .. 
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Ayurveda from their father became the medical attendants of 
the gods, to JEseulapius—the reputed son of Apollo, and his 
two sons Machaon and Podalarius, celebrated in the Homeric 
poems, is indeed remarkable. More remarkable is the belief 
in humoural pathology shared by the two nations, separated 
from each other by continents and seas, and alienated from 
each other by the differences in customs, manners and 
religion. The theory of independent origin and developement 
falls to the ground, especially when we consider the strange 
coincidence in the surgical instruments used by the two nations 
in performing surgical operations. Some of the instruments 
used h)' the Hindus were not only identical in structure and 
shape to the instruments of the Greeks, but they bad even 
the same name. Thus for instance, the alabu yantra of the 
Hindus corresponds to the description of the cucurbitula of the 
Greeks, and both the terms mean a gourd. A srnga is the 
horn; angiili yantra or mudrika is the finger or ring-knife ; 
yoni-vraneksana is the diopter or vaginal speculum; ankusa is 
the hook; &c. Some instruments though they have different 
names are identical in structure and uses. Thus, the Scammum 
Hippocraticum or the Plinthium Nelei is the Greek counterpart 
of the Hindu kapataSayana; the lithotomy binding of the 
yantrasatakam; the clyster of the vastiyantra; the saw of 
the karapatra; the needle of the sue!; &c. Again many 
surgical operations are similarly described in both the 
systems, as for examples, the operations for stone and 
cataract may be cited. In the description of diseases, 
passages occur in books which seem to be a literal translation of 
one from the other. Thus in describing the symptoms of 
bydrophohia, Paulus quotes Rufus who pronounces it to be a 
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species of melancholy and then observes " W hicli reason accords 
also with those who say that they think they saw the image 


of the dog that bit them in water”. The word “those” in the 


above sentence becojnes clear to ns when we read a similar 
passage in the kalpaathaua of the Susruta Sarahita, and it 
may be thus translated : 1 “ If the patient sees the image of the 
animal that bit him in the water or mirror, he is sure to die.” 
Other passages might be multiplied but our limited space forbids 
any further quotations. Ail these coincidences can scarcely be 
accidental; and though we may not be able to trace the actual 
progress of medicine from India to Greece, yet the evidence in 
favour of its transmission is too strong to be held in doubt. 

Thus the question of the relation of the medical science 
of the Hindus to that of the Greeks naturally suggests 
itself for solution. The possibility of a dependence of 
the either on the other can not be dismissed offhand for we 
have historical evidence of communication between the two nations 
at a very early age. We need not dwell at length upon those 
shoals and quagmires of historical controversies, the alleged 
conquest of India by Egyptian Seostris as recorded by Diodorus 
Seeulus 2 in prehistoric times ; the connection of the Phoenician 
traders as proved by the articles of merchandise,—cinnamon, 
aloes, onyx, agate, ebony, tin and ivory 3 diamond, gold and 


1 -m n 

foe* * ii 

Susruta Samhita, V. vi. 

* I. ib. I. ch. 43. Nolan. 

* Strabo, xv 37. [Quotes Megasthenes ; Theophrastus quoted by MacCrindle 
in Ancient India as described by classical authors, p. 46; Virgil. Georg. 11 . 

116-17 (“India alone preduees black ebony**), Georg. 1. 67. (“India sends 
Ivory’*), Lonsdale and fee’ll tiansj Horace, odea 1 . 81, 
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embroidered work' the commercial enterprises of the ships of 
Solomon (992 B. C.) from Ezion-Gaber * 2 under the guidance 
of the mariners of Hiram (B.C. 980-917) which brought back 
the gold of “ ophir,” its almug trees and ivory, apes and 
peacocks; the possibility of an Indo-Hellenic intercourse to 
explain the remarkable coincidences between the systems of 
philosophy current amongst the two nations, and which 
culminated in the bold theory of Pococke 3 that Pythagoras, 
who is generally considered to be the founder of the healing 
art amongst the Greeks 4 was-an adaptation of the Buddhugurus, 
and the assertion that Greece must have been an Indian 
colonv before. Let us rather tread on firmer grounds and 
we know that two Greek physicians, Kiesias (about 400 B.C.) 
and Megasthenes (300 B. C.) visited Northern India. Ktesias 
in his Indica mentions the cochineal plant, its worm and dyes, 
monkeys, elephant and parrot. He says that the Indians were free 
from headache, toothache or ophthalmia and from mouth sores 
or ulcere. Alexander the Great (B.C.327), so says Nearclms, 
employed some Hindu vaids in his camp in India to consult 
them in cases of snake-bites and other dangerous ailments. 
Megasthenes mentions ebony as growing in Bengal, and tiger, 
monkey and elephants are also alluded to. Strabbo mentions 
that Daimacus was sent to the court of Candragupta’s son, 
but unfortunately the book he wrote about India is lost to us. 
Mention also should be made of the intercourse of Egypt with 
India under the Ptolemies and we know, that Ptolemy 

t ^wood's Industrial Arts of India, pp. 263-4 

b I. King. ix. 27 ; xii, p. 22. 

3 India in Greecei 

. 6eB the Origin and Growth of th. Healing Art-Bedrce. 103, 
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Philadelphous sent an embassy headed by one Dionysos to the 
court of PStaliputra. Another source of dessimination of Hindu 
learning over the Western world is the emigration of the 
Buddhist missionaries to the kingdoms of Ptolemies and Greek 
kings as proved by the edicts of A§oka. (( And the Greek 
Simtioi (venerable) were no other than the Buddhist sramanas 
(these simnoi whom Clement of Alexandria has narrated to have 
rendered worship to a pyramid originally dedicated to the relics 
of a god, were the Buddhist Arhats (venerable) sramanas). 1 The 
intercourse of the East and West after the Christian era is well 
known and will not supply us with any proof as to the 
indebtedness of the Greeks and Hindus to each other; though 
“ Dietz proves that the late Greek physicians were acquainted 
with the medical works of the Hindus, and availed themselves 
of their medicaments "; but be more particularity shows that the 
Arabians were familiar with them, and extolled the healing art 
as practised by the Indians, quite as much as that in use among 
the Greeks. 2 

But what is more important to us as a proof of the influence 
of the Indian medical science upon the Greecian system is the 
identification of drugs of Indian origin in the meteria medica 
of the Greeks. For instance the Sacred Bean of Pythagoras 
has been identified with Utpalam or Indian Nelumbium. 3 
Hippocrates the Great, who was contemporary and kinsman 
of Ktesias 4 the court physician to the king of Persia, 
mentions — Sesamum Indicum (Tila) ; Nardostachys J ataman si 


1 Lalitvistaram. Hitter’s eel. cli. 1. 

a Journal of Education, Vol. viii, p. 176. 

3 Pratt’s Flowering Plants, Vol. 1, p. 67. 

4 Galen ; Comment, in libr. do artio. iii. 
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(Jatamaihsi); Beswillia Thurifera (Kunduru); Zinziber Officinale 
(Srngavera); and Piper Nigrum (Marici). Dioscorides (1st 
century a.d.) in his Materia Medica describes:—Agallochum, 
Bdellium, Ebony (Diosphynos Ebenaster), Ammomum zinzi- 
beris (Ginger), Calamus aromatious (sweet cane of Scripture), 
Eletteria Cardamomum (Elaci), Lycium Indicum or Russot, the 
product of Berbera lycium, Atramentum (Indigo), Onyx or 
the operculum of an Indian shell-fish, etc. In later times, 
we find Aetius, an Alexandrian writer of the 5th century 
describing Indian nuts, sandal wood, cocoanuts, etc. Symon Set 
mentions camphor; and Paulas Aegineta (7tli century a.d.), a 
writer well known for his judicious condensation of the Greek 
medical literature, mentions Aloes, Cantharides (Mvlabris 
Ciehory), Cloves (Caryophyllum Aromaticus), Millet (Panicium 
Halieum), Costos (root of Auklandia Costos), Cassia (Cinna- 
momum Cassia), Indian stones as amulets, Malabathri or tejpat 
(Laurus Cassia), Ambar, etc. 

Now let us reproduce some of the conclusions arrived at 
by Western scholars as the result of the controversy. As regards 
philosophy, Colebrooke 1 asserts that “the Hindus were teachers 
and not learners”. Cunningham 2 says: “Indians have 
the advantage in point of time; and I feel satisfied that the 
Greeks borrowed much of their philosophy from the East” 
Weber 3 remarks that “there is no ground whatever to suppose 
that SuSruta borrowed his system of medicine from the Greeks, 
on the contrary there is much to tell against such an idea”. 




1 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. T. 
® Bhilsa Topes, pp. 32-33. 

8 History of Indian Literature, 
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Prof. Diaz of the Konnigsberg University, detects the principles’ 
of Indian medicine in the medical literature of the Greeks'*. 
“It is to the Hindus" says Wise, “we owe the first system 
of medicine." Royle has proved beyond doubt the indebtedness 
of the Greeks and Arabs to the Hindus. Haas’s theory that 
Susruta is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name of Suqrat 
or Buqrat, the Arabic corruption of the Greek Hippocrates, 
and that Kasi is an adaptation of the Island of Cos has been 
deservedly condemned as “an elaborate joke", Neuberger says: 1 — 
“The similarity between Indian and Greek medicine of the 
period is in its outline and in certain details so striking that it is 
hardly surprising that the originality of the former has frequently 
been questioned or even denied. The more so is this true since 
the dates of the more important Indian works are fixed with the 
greatest difficulty, and before the discovery of the most recent 
manuscripts they were quite indefinite. 

In consideration of the outstanding independent achievements 
of the Indians in most branches of science and art, and of their 
aversion from foreign influences, the trend of opinion to-day, 
informed by recent discoveries is in favour of the originality of 
Indian medicine in its most salient features." 

Another fact must here be pointed out that the Hindus 
always acknowledged any help they might have received from 
other nations for the development of their science. The striking 
proof of this is found with reference to the science of astronomy— 
the only branch of learning which seems to have been influenced 
by the Greeks. Varahamihira compiled his famous Panea- 
sidhantica or the collection of the five old treatises on astronomy, 


Neuberger. History of medicine, Vol. I, p. 45. 
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viZiy Paulisa, Romaka, Vasistha, Saura/ and Paitamoha. Both 
Weber and Kern have no doubt that Paulisa was a 

Greek and the name Romaka speaks for itself. But in the 
Hindu medical literature there is no mention of any foreign 
help, and the Indian medical treatises do not contain a single 
technical term which points to a foreign origin. It is interesting 
to quote the well known passage of Garga: “The Yavanas 
(Greeks) are Mlecclias, but amongst them the science 

(astrology) is well established. Therefore they are honoured 
as Rsis—how much more than an astrologer who is a 
Brahman”. It is a standing monument of the catholic spirit 
of the Hindus, and they know no better way to show their respect 
for the learned men of the world. To this may well be 
contrasted the behaviour of the Greeks towards the other 
nations. The doctrines of Pythagoras are pre-eminently Indian 1 , 
but that philosopher has not a word to speak of the Hindus. 

In astronomy the Greeks are indebted to Babylon : Ptolemy 

mentions that Hipparchus worked out and improved upon the 
astronomical computations of the Babylonians with reference to 
the moon; but recent discoveries from the clay tablets have shown 
that the figures ascribed to Hipparchus are merely copied from the 
numerical values worked out in Babylon. “The discovery of the 
precession of the equinoxes is generally ascribed to Hipparchus. 
It was he indeed, who brought this fact to the Greeks, 
and he estimated its yearly amount as from 36 to 39 seconds, 
but it is certain that he learned about it in Chaldea, and that 
he obtained the elements of his calculations from the astronomical 
observations made on the lower Euphrates”. 2 Paulus Aegineta 

1 Seo Enfield’s History of Philosophy. 

8 Historian’s History of the World. Vol, I, p. 596. 
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gives us a complete system of operative surgery of the ancients. 
Celsus, in the last two books of his work, has treated of the surgical 
operations with considerable accuracy; and though the former 
availed himself of the labours of the latter, Celsus is 
never mentioned as one of the sources of informations used by 
Paulus who appears to have been wholly unacquainted with 
his works; and Adams remarks “but when did a Greek writer 
ever acknowledge himself under obligation to a Roman ” ? 

But are we to suppose that the Greeks wilfully concealed 
the names of the Indian physicians in their books? Surely not. 
The Greeks might not have known the real source of the 
informations which they probably received second-hand. There 
is historical evidence of an intercommunication between Greece 
and Persia from the time of Ktesias or the 4th century B. C. to the 
6th century A. D. We also know of a tradition that the services 
of the Great Hippocrates—a kinsman of Ktesias, were required 
in the Persian court, but he declined the invitation. Again we 
know that books on ancient sciences of India were possibly 
made use of by the Persians in early times, and to this 
intercommunication may be due " the coincidences which have 
been observed between the science of the Greeks and that of 
the Hindus ” (Royle). 

As regards the indebtedness of the Persians to Sanskrit 
literature,“ we have positive testimony on the subject, as the 
Baron de Sacy, in bis account of the well-known Sanskrit oriein 

o 

of the Fables of Pilpay, states that these were first translated 
in Pehlevi during the reign of the Persian; king Nooshirwan, 
who ascended the throne in 531, and died in 579 and who is 
reported by historians to have encouraged learning, and to have 
induced Greecian philosophy at his court. The translation 
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were made by the physician Barzouyeh who had brought the 
original from India with other books, and who by more than 
one previous journey to that country, had acquired a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. He is stated particularly, to have made two 
journeys, one for the purpose of procuring medicaments and 
herbs, and the other for obtaining specimens of literature of 
the Hindus “ Previous even to this (A. D. 330), we hear of 
the Persian king Bahram visiting, in disguise, the court of Basdeo, 
sovereign of Canouge, to study the laws, religion and manners 
of the Hindus.” 1 2 

But whatever differences of opinion there may be as regards 
the relation of the Greeks to the Hindoos, there is no doubt 
that the medical science of the Arabs was materially influenced 
by Hindu medicine. For we know that the medical treatises 
of Caraka, Susruta and Madhava were translated into Arabic 
in the beginning of the 8th century A. D., and the names of 
Searac, Scirac or Xarae and Sarad occur in the Latin 
translations of Avicenna, Rhases, and Serapion. 3 Ray dwells at 
length on the similarity of description of leeches as written 
by Susruta and Rhazes. The modern medical science of the 
West is principally based on the Greeeian system as preserved 
in the books of the Arabian authors and so indirectly depends 
for some particulars at least upon the Indian system. 

Saehau in his preface to AlberunFs India 4 remarks as 

1 Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 168-69. 

2 Ibid, p. 73. 

s Bllazes: ‘ D© Emblico,' (Scarac Indianus), ‘ Do Zinzibere, (Sarac) 

Serapion: ‘De Myrobalanis* (Xarch Indus), ‘ De Emblicis et 

bellericis (Xaroha Indus); Avicenna: ‘Sub Emblico’ (Scirac lndum). 

4 Alberuni’s India, Preface, p. xxx*xxxi, 







follows:—“ What India has contributed reached Bagdad by 
two different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
from the Sanskrit, part has travelled through Iran, having 
oiiginally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali ? Prakrit ? ) 
into Persian, *atid further from Persian into Arabic. In this 
way, e.g . the fables of Kalila and Dimna have been commu¬ 
nicated to the Arabs, and a book on medicine probably the 
famous Caraka. cf. Fihrist p. 303”. The Arabs also tran¬ 
slated “ Indian works on snakes (sarpavidya), on poison 

(visavidya).on the veterinary art 1 .But 

not only were the medical books translated into Arabic we 
have evidence that Indian doctors practised in foreign courts. 
Sachau continues : 2 “ Another influx of Hindu learning 

took place under Harun (A. D. 786-808). The ministereal 
family Barmak, then at the zenith of their power, had come 
with the ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an official in the Buddhistic temple Naubehar, i. <?., nava 
vihara—the new temple (or monastery). The name Barmak is 
said to be of Indian descent, meaning paramaka, *. e., the superior 
(abbot of the vihara ?) c/\ Kern, Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in Indien, ii. 445, 543. Of course, the Barmak family had 
been converted, but their contemporaries never thought much 
of their profession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to India, there 
to study medicine and pharmacology. Besides, they engaged 
Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, made them the chief physi¬ 
cians of their hospitals, and ordered them to translate from Sanskrit 

1 Alberuni’s India, Proface, p. xxxiv. 

2 Ibid p. xxxii. 
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into Arabic, books on medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, 
philosophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later centuries, 
muslim scholars travelled for the same purpose as the emissaries 
of the Barrnak, e. g. 9 Almuwaffak, not long before Alberuni’s 
time (Codex Vindobonensis, sive medici Abu Mansur liber, 
fundamentorum pharmacologic, Ed. Selignann, Vienna, 1859, 
pp. 6, 10, and 15, 9) " 

“ Harun-al-Rashid (786-809) had two Indians Manka and 
Saleh, as physicians at his court” 1 Manka translated 
the classical work on medicine, Susruta (of. Steinsckneider, 
Wissenschaftliehe Blatter, Vol. 1, p. 79) and a treatise on poison, 
ascribed to Kanakya, from Sanskrit into Persian (see Prof. 
Fliigel, in Zietschrift der D. M. G. xi. 148 and s. 325). A 
Hebrew treatise on poison, ascribed to the Indian Zanik 
(Kanakya) is mentioned by Steinschneider Wissensehaftliche 
Blatter, Vol. 1, p. 65). Albertmi mentions an Indian Kankab 
as astrologer of Harun-al-liashid (lteinaud, memoire sur 1/ 
Inde, p. 315). He is likewise mentioned as a physican. Another 
Indian physician of Harun-al-Rashid is called Mankba (Reinaud). 
In the year 1381, a work on veterinary medicine ascribed to 
Salotar was translated from Sanskrit by the order of Firroz Shaba 
after the capture of Nagoreeote. A copy of it was preserved in 
the Royal Library of Lucknow 2 . Among the Hindu physicians 
of the time one ^1 is mentioned i.e., the son of DHN, 
director of the hospital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This may 
be Dhanya, or Dhanian chosen probably on account of its 
etymological relationship with the name Dhanvantari the name 


! Prof. Dietz, quoted by Royie, p. 64. 
a Maxmiiiler’s Science of Language, Vol. I, p. 166, 
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of the mythical physician of the gods in Manu’s law book and 
the epics (of. A Weber, Indische Lithiiratnrgeschichte, pp. 284, 
287). A similar relation seems to exist between the names 
Kanka, that of a physician of the same period, and Kankayana, 
an authority on Indian medicine (Weber 1. c., pp. 287, note, 
and 284 note, 302). The name Jo) > that of an author 
of a book on drinkables, may be identified with Atri, men¬ 
tioned as a medical author by Weber, 1. c. p. 288 ."’'’ 1 

For informations on the Arabic translations of Sanskrit 
works, see Analecta Mediea by Dietz; Wustendeld’s Geschichte 
der Arab Aerzte; Cureton, “A collection of such passages ^relative 
to India as may occur in Arabic writers”; Wilson's note to 
the above in J. R. A. S. old series, vi, pp. 105-115. Puschmann, 
p. 162; and Bedrce, book iv. ch. 11. pp 286-299. 

The Arabians added many durgs to the meteria mediea of 
the Greeks and amongst them we find the following Indian 
drugs described:— 

Diudar or Piuus Deodara.Devadaru* * 

Artemesia Indica.Nagdamani. 

Piper cubeba.Sugandha mariea. 

Cassia fistula.Suvarnakha. 


V\ 


Senna or Cassia obvata... .. 

Galangal or Alpiua galangal, Roxb 
Ammonium grana paradisi. 

Macis. 

Nux moschata. 


SonamukliL 

Ivulin-jana. 


.Mace. 

Nutmeg. 


1 Sachau. Ibid p. xxxii. 

* It is described by Avicenna under its Sanskrit name, where he says 
that deiudar, “est ex genera abliel juniperus, que dicitur pintis Inda j et syr 
diudar est ejus lac” (Quoted by lloyle). 
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, Tamari ndus Inclica.Tinticji. 

Trifolia. Triphala. 1 

Myrobalaui...Haritaki. 

Turpetli or Convolvulus Turpethum..... Trivit. 

Sel or Aegle marrnelos.-.Vilva, 

Santalum rubrum.Candana. 

Melia azadiraehta.Nimba. 

Tembul (Piper betel)...Tambul. 

Faufil (Arecba catechu).Khadira. 

N u x vomica.V isamus ti. 

Musa paradisiaca or plantain.Kadali. 

Mosclios moschifera (from Thibet & India) Mrganablvi. 
Doliehos lebleb. 

Orange or Citrus aurantium.Nagarauga. 

Limon or citrus medica.Matulunga. 

Pearls and other precious stones such as lapiz lazuli. Borax, &e. 
Rhabarburnum or Indian Rhubarb, etc. 

We can trace the Arabic and Greek names of some of the 
medicuments to a Sanskrit source. Royle has discussed them 
at length, so we need give here only a synopsis of it:— 

Triphala (S) —Tiyphalla (A)—Tryphalla ((>)—Tryphala 
parva (modern). 

Devadaru (S)—Deiudar( Avicenna)—Deedara (G)—Pinus 

deodaru. 

Tvaka-kshira (S)—Tabosheer (A). 

Tamalpatra (*S)—Malatroon or Malabathrum (G). 
Tejapatra(s), or tuj~~-Sadej (A;. 

1 Actuarius copies from Serapion and Mesue, .the use of this medicine. 
The very name is Sanskrit, meaning the 3 myrobalans. Serapion refers to 
XaU'h in<ins or Clinrak, in his Do Myrobnlani (Royle, P. 37), 
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Tambula (S)—Tumbol (P) — Tirnbol (A). 

Pippall (S)—Pippul (H)—pilpil (P)—filfil (A)—(G)— 

piper (E). 

Srngavera (S)—Shimgveez (P)—Zinzabil (A) — Zingiber (E). 
Aguru (S)—aggur (H)—Agila (M) —Pao-d'aglia (aquilia) 
(po)—Aod Hindee Agallochum (G). 

Candana (S)—chundan (H)—Shandana (T)—Sundul (P)— 
Santal (E). 

Kolinjana (S)—Galanga (G). 

Vaca (S)—Wuz (A). 

Davrusita (S)—Darcbeeni (H)—Darsbeeni (A). 

Cacyn-nama (C)—Akimona (P)—Kaimanis (M) — Cinnamon. 
Kustha (S)—Kootli (H)—Kust (A) — Koosrus (G)— 

Koshta (Sy), 

Abnus—Ebony (E). 

Kubara (S)—pupal (P)—fufal (A). 

Sajika (S)—Sajiimattee, sajiloon, sajii (H)—Sajimen \itri 
(Geber)—Soza or soda (E). r , ,, 

Khar, khari (S)—Kali. (A). 

Kussas, missy (India)—misy (A)—misy (G). 

Tincana (borax) — Tinkar (P)—tincal (E)- 
Ambara (S) — Kharoba (A)—Amber, Ambegrise (E). 

Kassis (tin) — Kassiteros (G). 

Tuttba (S) — tootum or tutia (H)—tutia (P)—talanagiun 
(T) — tutenagun and tntty. 

Mauasila (S)— Ma-nsil (G). 

' Havital (S)— hartal. - 

Sarkara (S)—sakkara (T)—sukkur (A)—Sugar (E). 
Sandaracha (S) or sulphuret of arsenic—Zarnach (P & G), 
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Spliotaba (S)—phoska (B)—pocca (A. S.)—poeke (Ger). 

Tintidi (S)—Tamar Hind (A)—Tamuarm (Fr)—Tamarinds 
(Italy & Sp.)—Tamarind (B)—Tamarindus India (L). 

Masurika (S)—Maseru (Ger)—Measles (E). 

Vrana (S)—verole (Fr)—variola (L). 

Danga (Hindus)—Dandy—Deng’ue (Sp). 

S—Sanskrit. A—Arabic. G—Greek. T—Tamil. P— 
Persian. M—Malayan. Po—Portuguese. Sy—Syriac. Ger 
—German. A. S.—Anglo-Saxon. H—Hindi. E—English. 

B—Bengali. Fr—French. L—Tatin. It—Italy. Sp—Spanish. 

Not only is the influence of the Sanskrit medical works 
detected in the Persian, Hebrew, Arabic, Greek and Homan works 
on medicine, there is evidence that the Hindu system of medicine 
was also adopted by the Tibetans and the Chinese. In the 
January No. 37 of the J.A.S.B. 1.835 Yol. IV, an analysis of 
a Thibetan work is given by Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is 
called “ rgyud bzhi” (the tract in 4 parts). It is attributed to 
Sakhya. “In the time of Kbrisrong Dehutsan (e>. 8th or 9th 
century of the Christian era) a Tibetan interpreter Bairotsana (or 
Vairochana) having translated in Cashmere, with the assistance 
of physician-pandit (Davam Non-gah) presented it to the above 
mentioned Thibetan king.” In a Note on Thibetan surgical 
instruments, Walsh says: 1 “The present practice of surgery 
in Tibet is very simple, and, as already noted, consists chiefly of 
cupping, cauterizing, and bleeding. The Am-ehhi informed me 
that the only instruments used are the cupping-bow (*g«N 
me-pun, or me-butn, both meaning 'fire vessel ’), in which 

1 The Thibetan Anatomical System by E. H. C. Walsh in J. It. A. S. 1910, 

124445 , 
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paper is lit aud the bowl is placed while hot over the part to be 
blistered; the sucking-horn (flfigy Ajib-ru), by which cupping 
by vacuum is done; the cautery /chags-me), the lancet 

($’% rtsa-u), for bleeding, and a golden lancet 
yser kyi /tsa-u) for operating on the eye. 

In the journal of the JBuddhist Text Society of Calcutta for 
1894 three Tibetan block prints are illustrated, which contain 
representations ol a large number of surgical instruments, some 
of them of an elaborate nature, including specula, saws, catheters, 
exploring needles, instruments for tapping hydrocele, and mid¬ 
wifery and other forceps. The block-prints were brought by 
Jim Saiatchandra Das, Bahadur, from Lhasa, 1 and a description 
of the figures was given by the late Lama Ses-rab MGya Mtsho, 
the Abbot of Ghoom Monastery, near Darjeeling, who was 
formerly physician to the late Taski Lama., which were explained 
in a paper read by Dr. Saradapiasad Banerjee. 2 

If the elaborate and various instruments shown in the block- 
print Mere ever in general use they appear to have now ceased 
to be used/’ 

In the J.R.A.S. April 1907, is mentioned “a Chinese text 
corresponding to a part of the Bower manuscript ” by Watanbe. 
The identified portion of the MSS. consists of the six leaves 
which appear in plates XLIX-LIV (Hoernle’s ed). The cor¬ 
responding Chinese text is contained in six translations of which 
the following three, correspond completely to the MSS. 


<SL 


1 Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, Calcutta 1894. 
P. III. 

» Ibid, pp. IX. X. 
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1. Mohamayuri vidya-rajui—translated by losing 705 A D', 

2. „ ,, „ Amoghavajra 746 


to 771 A.D. 


3. „ ,, „ Sanghapala 510 


A.D. 


Again many articles are common to the Hindus and Chinese 
materia rnedica; as many aromatics (nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon and 
pepper), musk, rhubarb etc. And this is not at all surprising 
for we have evidence “ that there was constant intercourse 1 
between these countries even before the Christian era, by means 
of travellers and ambassadors; and that Buddhist priests in 
visiting China, took with them as presents classical Indian 
books. It is also worthy of note, in connexion with the chapter 
on this subject in Susruta, that in A.D. 648, the Emperor of 
China having sent an ambassador to India, this officer met with 
a doctor, who told him that he was 200 years old, and that he 
possessed the recipe of immortality, upon hearing which, a 
second embassy was despatched in search of the philosophical 
stone” (Royle). 

Even the modem medical science of Europe has been directly 
influenced by the Hindu system of medicine. In the materia 
rnedica used by the doctors in Europe now, we And the following 
curative agents—the produce of India. I quote here the list as 
prepared by Tliakore Shaheb 2 :— 


“Aconitum heterophyllum 
Allium cepa 
Acacia catechu ... 


Ativisha. 

Polandu. 

Khadira. 


1 See Asiatic Journal, July 1836. 

4 History of Aryan Medical Science, P. 128. 
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Alhagi maurorum 

Yavasa. 

Alstonia scholaris. 

Saptaparna. 

Ammomum elettarum 

Ela. 

Audropogon nardus 

Ushira. 

Andropogon sehamanthus 

Katurina. 

Artemisia sternutatoria 

Agnidamani. 

Berberis lycium ... 

Daruharidra. 

Butea frondosa ... 

Palasha. 

Cassia laneeolata ... 

Sonamukhi. 

Cueumis colocynthis 

Iudrayaruni. 

Dhatura alba, niger &e. 

Dlmttura. 

Justicia adliatoda. 

Atarusha. 

Luffa amara 

Katukoshtaki. 

Linum usitatissimum 

Atasi. 

Mallotus Philippiensis 

Kapillaka. 

Myriea sapida 

Katfal a. 

Ophelia chiretta and Ophelia 


augustifolia ... 

Kirata. 

Pimpinella Anisum 

Shatapushpa. 

Pongamia glabra... 

Karan ja. 

Ptychotis ajowan ... 

Ajamoda. 

Rieinus communis 

Eranda. 

Salvinia cucullata 

Undurkarnika. 

Santalum album & Santalum 


flavum 

Chandana. 

Shorea Robusta ... 

Ajakarna. 

Strychnos potatorum, Strychnos 


nux vomica ... 

Katakafala. 

Tinospora Cordifolia 

Guduci, 
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Valeriana Hardvvicki ... Tagara, 

Wrightia Antidysenterica ... Iudravava/' 

To this list, may be added the following; drags from the 


1898: 


i and Colonial Addendum to the 

British Pharmacopoea, 

Acacia Arabiea 

Vavvula. 

Acalypha Indica ... 

Muktabarei. 

Andrograpliis Paniculata 

Kirata. 

Aristolochia Indica 

Arkamula. 

Arachia Hypogaea 

Bucanaka. 

Citrus Aurantium 

Nagaranga. 

Azadiraelita Indica 

Nimba. 

Aegle Marrnelos ... 

Vilva. 

Piperbetel 

Tambula. 

Buteea Gum mi. 


Csesalpina Sappan. 

Patanga or Bakam, 

Calotropis Procera and 


C. Giganti® 

Avka. 

Gossypium Herbacetim 

Karpasa. 

Cambogia Indica. 


Cissampelos Pariera 

Ambashtbai. 

Coscinum Penestratum 

Daru-haridra or dam. 

Gynocardia Odorata 

Ohalmugra. 

Hygrophila Spinosa 

Kokilak^a. 

Anogeissus Latifolia 


Embelia Ribes and E. Robusta... 

Vidariga. 

Plantago Ovata 

Ispaghula. 

lpoimea Hederacea 

Kiiladana. 

Ipomrea Turpethum • ♦ * 

Trivit, 
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Mylabris Phalerta. 
Terininalia Chebula 
Sesamum Indicum 
Pierorhiza Kurroa .. 
Urginea Indica 


Haritaki. 

Tila. 

Katuka. 

Vanapalandu. 


As regards the medicines used by the Hindus, Neuberger 
says 1 : 

“ The Pharmacopia, corresponding with the fruitful nature 
of the land was a rich one and stamps Indian medicine with a 
character entirely its own, whilst nothing speaks more eloquently 
for its originality than the fact that of all the many medicinal 
plants no single one was European.” 

Elphinstone wonders at the knowledge of simples in which the 
Hindus early gave lessons to Europe and “ more recently taught 
us the benefit of smoking Datura in asthma and the use of 
cowitch against worms,” and “ the prescribing of Nux Vomica 
in paralysis and dyspepsia, and the revival of the use of Croton 
Tiglium ” (Royle). In surgery, too, the modern surgeons of 
Europe have borrowed the Indian method of Rlunoplastic 
operation first marie known to European surgeons by a letter 
which was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for October 
1794, p. 891. In fact Dr. Hirsehberg of Berlin says that “ the 
whole plastic surgery in Europe had taken its new flight when 
these canning devices of Indian workmen became known to us. 
The transplanting of sensible skin flaps is also an entirely Indian 
method.” The modern method of making pockets for the 


Neuberger, History of Medicine, vol. I. P. 5-t. 
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testicles under the Colles y fascia after the operation for scrotal 


tumour (elephantiasis) can be traced back to the age of Susruta 1 . 

Thus we see that it can safely be affirmed that the medical 
science of Europe has been, both directly and indirectly, 
influenced by the Hindu System of Medicine. 

1 5!%r firm i 




Sttiruta Sarhhita, IV. ii. 


THE END. 
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I’Tsing 1 says:— 

“ The following are the eight sections of medical science. 
The first treats of all kinds of sores; the second, of acupuncture 
for any disease above the neck; the third, of the diseases of the 
body; the fourth, of demoniac disease ; the fifth, of the Agada 
medicine (i.e. antidote); the sixth, of the diseases of children ; 
the seventh, of the meaus of lengthening one's life; the eighth, 
of the methods of invigorating the legs and body. * Sores' (1) 
are of two kinds, inward and outward. The disease above the 
neck (2) is all that is on the head and face ; any disease lower 
down from the throat is called a i bodily' disease (3). The 
' Demoniac ’ (4) is the attack of evil spirits, and the * Agada ’ 
(5, but 6 of Ayur-veda) is the medicine for counteracting 
poisons. By *' Children 3 (6, but 5 of Ayur-veda) is meant from 
the embrayo stage until after a boy’s sixteenth year; 
‘ lengthening life' (7) is to maintain the body so as to live long, 
while ‘ invigorating the legs and body ' (8) means to keep the 
body and limbs strong and healthy. These eight arts formerly 
existed in eight books, but lately a man epitomized them and 
made them into one bundle. All physicians in the five parts of 
India practise according to this book , and any physician who is 
well versed in it never fails to live by the official pay. Therefore 
Indians greatly honour physicians and much esteem merchants, 
orf they do not injure life, and they give relief to others as well 
as benefit themselves. I made a successful study in medical 


1 A Record of Buddhist Practices, Ch. XXVII, pp. 127-8. 
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seience ; but as it is not my proper vocation I have finally given 
it up/* 

Dr. Takakusu 1 comments on the passage as follows :— 

“ The eight sections of Medicine which I-tsing describes are 
no doubt the eight divisions of the Ayur-veda. He mentions an 
epitomiser of these divisions, who seems to have been a famous 
physician and contemporary of I-tsing (or just before I-tsing). 
This epitomiser may be Sumita, who calls himself a disciple of 
Dhanvantari, one of the Nine Gems in the Court of Yikramaditya. 

Prof. Wilson says in his Works, vol. iii, p. 274:— 

‘ The Ayur-veda, which originally consisted of one hundred 
sections, of a thousand stanzas each, was adapted to the limited 
faculties and life of man, by its distribution into eight subdivi¬ 
sions, the enumeration of which conveys to us an accurate idea 
of the subject of the Ars Medendi amongst the Hindus. 

The eight divisions are as follows :— 

L Salya (I-tsing’s (1) cure of sores). 

The art of extracting extraneous substances, grass, earth, 
bone, &c., accidentally introduced into the human body, and by 
analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid tumours and abscesses. 
/Sal) a means a dart or arrow. 

II. S&l&kya (I-tsing's (2) art of acupuncture). 

The treatment of external organic affections or diseases of 
the eyes, ears, nose, &c. It is derived from $alaka, “ a thin and 
sharp instrument/* and is borrowed from the generic name of 
the slender probes and needles used in operation on the parts 
affected. 

1 A Record of Buddhist Practices, Ch. XXVII, pp. 222-3. 
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The above two divisions constitute the surgery of modem 
schools. 

III. Kaya-/tikits& (I-tsing's (8) treatment of the diseases of 
the body). 

The application of the Ars Medendi (Aikitsd) to the body in 
General (Kaya). It forms what we mean by the science of 
medicine. 

IV. Bhuta-vidyft (I-t,si tig's (4) treatment of demoniac 
disease). 

The restoration of the faculties from a disorganised state 
induced by demoniacal possession. The art vanished before the 
diffusion of knowledge, but it formed a very important branch 
of medical practice through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, or 
European. 

V. Kaumfira-bhntya (I-tsing's (6) treatment of the diseases 
of children). 

The care of infancy, comprehending not only the manage¬ 
ment of children from their birth, but the treatment of irregular 
lactic secretion, and puerperal disorders in mothers and nurses. 

VI. Agada (I~tsing's (5) Agada medicine). 

The administration of antidotes—a subject which, as far as 
it rests upon scientific principles, is blended with our medicine 
and surgery. 

VIL Rasayana (I-tsing’s (7) application of the means of 
lengthening one's life). 

Chemistry, or more correctly alchemy as the chief end of 
the chemical combinations it describes, and which are mostly 
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metallurgies is the discovery of the universal medicine—the 
elixir that was to render health permanent, and life perpetual 

VIII. Y&yikara/ja (I-tsing’s (8) methods of invigorating the 
legs and body). 

Promotion of the increase of the human race—an illusory 
research, which, as well as the preceding, is not without its 
parallel in ancient and modem times.' 

Prof. Wilson further remarks:—'We have, therefore, 
included in these branches all the real and fanciful pursuits of 
physicians of every time and place. Sumita, however, confines 
his own work to the classes #alya and Salakya or surgery ; 
although, by an arrangement not uncommon with our own 
writers, he introduces occasionally the treatment of general 
diseases and the management of women and children when 
discussing those topics to which they hear relation/ (See 
Wilson's Works, vol. iii, p. 276.) >f 
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